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Forward to Freedom? 


The test of the Commonwealth conference is whether 
it has really done anything to 
break down protectionist attitudes (page 997). 


Convertibility ? 


Do the Montreal measures mean an imminent move towards convertibility ? 
How would this affect holders of sterling abroad and at home? And what assurances 
could Britain fairly seek before taking such a step? (page 1043). 


End of Illusions in the Middle East Quemoy Brinkmanship (page 1003). 


An increased UN ‘presence’ in the Middle East may help The French Referendem (page 1051). 
towards big power disengagement in the Arab world 2/- Butter, 10/-.Steak ? (page 1001). 
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The world was never smaller. News of all nations is yours mear 
within hours. 


THREE EDITIONS at your service As a world-wide publishing operation, NEwsweex has long 
played a significant role in such highspeed communica- 


EUROPEAN tions. Every week it reports the world’s important events The B 

AMERICAN 55.000 PACIFIC to all of Europe, the Mideast and Africa...to America and 

tenes CIRCULATION saa the entire Western Hemisphere...and from Tokyo to all of 
CIRCULATION 7 CIRCULATION the Far East. 
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W hy not reserve NEWSWEEK fo carry your news, too? 


Your messages in Newsweek /nternational will be read by 
an audience of over 1,300,000 well-informed people, eight 
out of ten of whom are executives in business, government 
and professional fields... people with the income that en- Archit 
ables them to buy the best. 


International advertising works best in NEWSWEEK’s three 

world-wide editions. For further information, write or 

Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. phone: London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
2, Fe “rr alvz< " 

Black & White rate for the American Edition: £2,309. 6166. Paris 8,21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/Main, 


European Edition: £261— Pacific Edition: £152. Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


Rates effective with issue of January 5, 1959. 


NEWSWEEK WAT 
the INTERNATIONAL “ws magazine HEA! 
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WATES build the HIGHEST 
flat project yet! 
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The 18-storey point-blocks on 
the London County Council’s 


ee eee “a 
a et 


new Brandon Estate project 
will be the highest flats yet 

| developed in England. Six 
of these mammoth structures 
in monolithic reinforced 
concrete will eventually 
dominate the changing 
London skyline to the west 
of Kennington Park. 


Wates build at high speed and 
low cost. They have the 
plant, the organisation and 
the ‘know-how’. Add to 
this early and enthusiastic 
co-operation with the 
developer, his architect and 
engineer and buildings go 
up on time and within the 
budget. Quick completion 
means earlier revenue, 


The Brandon Estate will 
comprise six 18-storey tower 
blocks each containing 64 

, two-bedroom flats and four 
penthouses, providing 
in all 408 dwellings. 


Architect to the L.C.C.: Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. Consulting Engineers: Felix J. Samuely and Partners, 


Ideas become concrete when BUILD 


WATES LTD., Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES: 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD * SWI16 °* Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN * NEW YORK 
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Do you remember? Before independent 
Television started you had no choice of 
programmes and you had never seen... 


ANYTH i NG at all between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


on weekdays and6.15 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. on Sundays—close- 
downs which the B.B.C. instituted and sought to preserve 
and Independent Television succeeded in abolishing. 


HISTORY coming alive as A. J. P. Taylor 


delivers his unscripted A.T.V. lectures. 


ROBIN HOOD (Britain’s biggest TV 


dollar-earner) and such other big dollar-earners as: ‘“‘Sir 


Lancelot’, *“‘The Buccaneers’’, ‘‘Scarlet Pimpernel’’, 
‘Count of Monte Cristo’’, as well as those internationally 
famous series: ‘I love Lucy’’, ‘“‘Dragnet’’, “Highway 


Patrol’’, and such all-British series as: ‘“‘Play of the 
Week”’, ‘““‘Television Playhouse’’, and A.B.C.’s ‘‘Armchair 
Theatre’’. 


R E & { G 1 Oo N brought into the home by regular 


Sunday religious services and by regular religious 
programmes. 


ART explained to the public by Sir Kenneth Clark 
in A.T.V.’s monthly illustrated talks. 


N EWS CASTER S such as Robin Day, 


Ian Trethowan, Huw Thomas. (The B.B.C. does not use 
newscasters at all but. news-readers, i.e. announcers in 
vision reading bulletins prepared by a central news 
department.) 


POLITICS being frankly discussed by the 


Chief Whips. of the Conservative Party and Labour Party 
and the Leader of the Liberal Party in candid debates on 
such topics as Public Apathy, Poor Representation, Party 
Discipline, etc. 


THE METHOD as revealed in A.T.V.’s 


one-hour-forty-five minute programme with Rex Harrison, 
Robert Morley, Wendy Hiller, Orson Welles and Lee 
Strasberg from New York. 


and awaited so eagerly 


NEWS of local events as broadcast by A.T.V. in 
the Midlands. 


FESTIVALS like A.T.V.’s International 


Celebrity Festival with Yehudi Menuhin, Eileen Joyce, 
Dame Margot Fonteyn, Michael Somes, the Ukrairian 
State Cossack Company, and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


co M M ER Cc IALS with their up-to-date 


news of what’s in the shops, their popular cartoon 
characters and their cheerful ‘‘jingles’’. 


VARIETY of top West End standard such as 


Val Parnell’s “Sunday Night at the London Palladium”’. 


EDUCATION in the schools by means of 


TV Programmes, introduced by A.T.V.’s fellow pro- 
gramme company Associated-Rediffusion. 


TV TIMES with its circulation of nearly 


3,000,000 copies. 


MEDICINE from the inside as shown twice 


weekly in A.T.V.’s “‘Emergency Ward 10’’—or heard the 
vital issue of the Polio Campaign or the grave problem of 
Abortion, debated by medical, legal and religious leaders. 


OPERA from the Aldeburgh Festival. (Britten’s 


‘‘Noye’s Fludde”’ was specially presented for Television 
by A.T.V.) 


DRAMA such as A.T.V.’s ‘“‘Waters of the Moon’’, 


“The Innocents’’, ‘““‘Time Remembered’’, “‘The Grass 
Harp’, and “‘The Living Room”’; A.-R.’s “Venus Ob- 
served’”’; A.B.C.’s “Night Must Fall’, 






LAURENCE OLIVIER 


who on November 19th, 1958, together with 
Pamela Brown and irene Worth 
makes his world TV debut for A.T.V. in 


ibsen’s 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


THIS RETROSPECT AND ANNOUNCEMENT INSERTED BY ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
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Leyland’s ability to keep pace with road transport trends is is on 
amply proved at this year’s Commercial Motor Show. Here, 
Leyland, and their associated companies of Albion and Scammell, RESIN 
are showing many new models embodying every modern refine- Epol 
ment of engineering design. Trucks shown for the first time include = the 
the new Leyland SUPER-COMET of 9 tons payload, the new ishin 
versions of the 4-5 ton Albion CLAYMORE and 7 ton 
CHIEFTAIN and an entirely re-designed Albion CLYDESDALE 
of 14 tons g.v.w. Other outstanding models are the 24 ton g.v.w. 
8-wheeled HIGHWAYMAN, a matched unit comprising articu- 
lated tractor and trailer both by Scammell, and also Scammell’s 
massive 230 h.p. SUPER-CONSTRUCTOR for loads of up to 
150 tons. Among the passenger vehicles pride of place goes to the 
1 en e on eytend pee mate ae revolutionary 30 ft. rear engined Leyland ATLANTEAN double 
a aeeicaiie taunt decane ake tenes atte decker for either low or normal height bodies seating 73 and 78 
in a matter of minutes. respectively. Shown both in chassis form and as a low height double ‘ts 
9 Albion’s re-designed 7-ton CHIEFTAIN has a decker, the ATLANTEAN is a perfect example of Leyland’s 


roomy cab with low step-in forward of the front 
wheel; 90 h.p. engine; hub reduction rear axle and 
5 speed gearbox with 6th speed overdrive as an nh 
optional extra. steepest 
3 This Scammell Highwayman carries the equiva- 
lent of 342,000 cu. ft. of oxygen. Fitted with 
Scammell Heavy Duty Automatic Coupling Gear, 
the semi-trailer can be used as a mobile storage 
container. 
4 The Leyland Super Comet for body lengths of 
up to 23’ 6”. Features include 110 h.p. engine, 5 
speed gearbox with optional overdrive, single 
aean hub reduction or electrically operated 2- 
speed rear axle, diaphragm — air brakes 
and modern-styled pressed steel cab 


Jevlan 


advanced thinking applied to sound 
mechanical design. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





ALBION MOTORS LTD - LEYLAND MOTORS LTD 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW ESE Ye ee 


Tae 


ECs) tet eee 


STAND 59 STAND 75 


Home Sales Office: 3 LYGON PLACE, LONDON, $.W.1. Tel: SLOane 6117 Export Division: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 


STAND 83 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 


Textiles 

DYES FOR SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
Eastman Polyester Dyes provide a 
broad range of colours on polyester fi- 
bres (e.g. Terylene) with the best over- 
all fastness properties obtainable. East- 
man Acetate Dyes include the GLF 
series, the only complete line of acetate 
dyes available with outstanding resist- 
ance to gas- and light-fading, and more 
than 35 “commercial type” acetate dyes 
exhibiting excellent tinctorial value and 
economy. 


RAW MATERIALS FOR FIBRE MANUFACTURE 
Cellulose Acetate is available as flake 
for producing spinning solutions used 
to make acetate fibres. 

RESIN FOR FINISHING AGENTS 

Epolene, Eastman’s polyethylene resin, 
is the basis for preparation of textile fin- 
ishing agents. 


Protective Coating 

FILM FORMERS 

Eastman Cellulose Esters include Cel- 
lulose Acetate for tough, abrasion-re- 
sistant wire coatings; and Cellulose 
Acetate Butyrate for lacquers, adhe- 
sives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. Films of cellulose 
acetate butyrate are noted for their high 
strength, flexibility and excellent weath- 
ering properties. 

SOLVENTS AND PLASTICISERS 

Eastman supplies a broad range of Sol- 
vents and Plasticisers, including eco- 
nomical isobutyl acetate. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2, 3,60 and MD 50 are 
gum inhibitors and metal deactivators 
used in motor and aviation fuels to 
maintain quality during storage and use. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate any 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 30 and 31, Eastman anti- 
ozonants, safeguard rubber products 
against the deteriorating effects of at- 
mospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are available in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants are also 
available to protect a variety of indus- 
trial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene, a low-molecular-weight poly- 
ethylene wax, is available in regular 
and emulsifiable grades for use in paper 
coatings, polishes and as an upgrading 
agent for paraffin and other waxes. 





of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s European 
Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch with 
our local representative. He and a member of the Eastman 
staff will gladly work with you toward obtaining the most 
effective use of Eastman chemical products in your operation. 


European 


Sales Office 
Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 

The Hague, Netherlands 
Telex: 31065 





Company 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of 


Headquarters 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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VIEW POINT 


The world of a Vickers engineer is a specialised world, 
seen in great detail and often demanding a lifetime’s study. 
He contributes close-up views which are invaluable to the 
success of projects in many parts of the world. 


In Canada, in South America, in 
the USA, in India, Australia, South 
Africa and in Europe — there are 
men from Vickers whose viewpoint 
is focussed on local problems. Their 
knowledge of the particularcountry, 
its people, industries, resources and 
aspirations is deep and intimate. 

Yet these individuals are also part 
of a world-wide team. Two things 
they all share—a talent and 


enthusiasm for engineering, and 
the backing of an engineering 
group with great resources of men, 
finance, research, experience and 
enterprise, directed by those who 
take the long, wide viewpoint of 
progress. ‘Together, these view- 
points have enabled Vickers to 
initiate and develop some of the 
twentieth century’s outstanding 
engineering projects. 


Shipbuilding, Ship-repairing, 
Aircraft Construction, Steel- 
making, General Engineer- 
ing—these are the challenging 
fields in which Vickers work. 
Under the last heading alone 
are hundreds of products, 
from precision instruments, 
tractors and electronic com- 
puters to printing machinery, 
seaway lock gates and giant 
Clearing presses. The history- 
making Vickers Viscount is 
known on every continent, 
Vickers-built liners and cargo 
vessels sail the oceans of the 
world whilst Vickers engineer- 
ing products have set stan- 
dards which have universal 
acceptance. 


WIGEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 
* AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


resources of the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesta, South Africa, USA 


TGA V12 
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AN EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 





Imports more than 


| | 





( 
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£285,000,000 a year 
paid forin dollars 


National output in Mexico con- 
tinues to climb—in iron and steel, 
power, oil, fisheries and agricul- 
ture: few nations have enjoyed 
such a well-diversified develop- 
ment. Imports—largely investment 
goods and industrial materials— 
have risen from about $114 mil- 
lion a year before the war to over 
$800 million. The national income 
has grown steadily : prospects are 
good. 

Even now, however, a large 
part of the population is only be- 
ginning to participate in the 
national prosperity. It is the 
leaders—those who are spreading 
prosperity downwards—who to- 
day make up the market in Mexico 
forconsumergoodsand thetoolsof 
industry. The British exporter can 
reach them easily and effectively 
by advertising in The Reader’s 
Digest. 


Speaking Their Language 


The Mexican edition of The 
Reader’s Digest is published in 
Spanish, and printed in Mexico. 
Its circulation is over 325,000, 
with several readers for each copy. 
It inevitably attracts most of those 
who count in Mexico—leaders in 
business and industry, politics 


and society—the people who 
matter most as customers. 

All over the free world, through 
its overseas editions, the Digest 
speaks to your customers in their 
own languages. It has international 
stature—yet keeps the local touch. 
In most countries it reaches the 
most people and the best prospects 
at far lower cost than other 
magazines. 


We can help you plan— 
here in London 


If you consider advertising in 
Latin America—orelsewhere over- 
seas—we shall be glad to help 
with facts, figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 30 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste circu- 
lation. You can avoid the uncer- 
tainties of remote control, and be 
sure of full advertising value for 
what you spend. A further con- 
venience: in most cases you can 
pay in sterling. 

If you’d like an analysis of how 
The Reader’s ‘Digest covers your 
areas of interest, just write or tele- 
phone: The Advertisement Direc- 
tor, Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkeley 
Sq., London, W.1 (MAYfair8144), 


30 Editions...13 Languages... 
20 million copies sold every month 


Separate editions of The Reader’s Digest cover these markets in their 
own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) U.S.A. (71,500,000 
—including West Coast edition, 2,000,000). Commonwealth: U.K. 
(1,100,000) ; Canada (English and French editions—925,000) ; Australia 
(450,000); New Zealand (75,000); South Africa (140,000); India (in 
English—60,000). Latin America: Brazil (460,000) ; Spanish-speaking 
countries (4 separate editions—J,175,000). Western Europe: France 
(1,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland (German and French 
editions—J05,000); Holland (130,000); Germany (800,000); Austria 
(100,000) ; Italy (500,000) ; Spain (150,000) ; Sweden (300,000); Den- 
mark (235,000); Norway (/85,000); Finland (135,000). Middle East 
(in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 


All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 
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FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


ERMUDA 


at no extra cost... * 


O 





Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 
pink sandy 
beaches you'll Superb 
laze in luxury. accommodation; 
. In a climate \ hotels, 
that averages cottage colonies, 
70 degrees. what-you-will. 
Paradise And Hamilton's 
for yatching, shopping’s 
angling, world-renowned. 
skin-diving. 


5 immaculate 
golf courses, 


— 


* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 


For Breakdown of Material Lists 
&/or Billing and Part deliveries 





The segregation 
of Bought-out 
Parts, Parts to 
be manufac- 
tured, Parts in 
Stock, and Castings, 
from their origina 
higgledy-piggledy 
osition on the 
aterial List into " 
condensed CONSECUTIVE ORDER is only a few 
moments’ work. By merely pressing buttons, separate . 
lists, electronically printed are obtainable at one pass, with the added 
assurance of complete accuracy, thus effecting an ENORMOUS 
SAVING in clerical labour and time. 
In a like manner, Invoice Works Order sets, especially where PART 
DELIVERIES are a common occurrence, is another application for 
which the ORLID Selectronic is extensively used. Call in an 


ORLID SYSTEMS TECHNICAL ADVISER—No obligation, 
no charge. 


use the 


SELECTROWSC 


LINE SELECTING MACHINE 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS (B.T.L.) LTD. 
(A Subsidiary of British Typewriters Ltd.) 
Head Office: Empire Works, Birmingham Road, West Bromwich, Staffs. 
Tel: West Bromwich 2331 
London Office and Showrooms: Empire House, 34-35 High Holborn, W.C.|. 
: ‘el: Holborn 0936 
Branches — Agents — Service in ALL Principal Centres. 
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Not just a desk... 


ee». A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure E0999. iz ; ; ‘ 
| , 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. { ee RVEY 


GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


Give yourself 4 break! 


A trip to Europe flying BEA is a wonderful pick-me-up 


No doubt about it, life looks brighter from a place in the sun! So, if you’re a hard« 
pressed person, give yourself the break you need, and deserve. Take a trip abroad, 
where lighter skies and welcoming smiles add up to a change of scene that will 
brighten your days for months to come. 
HOW TO GO? 

That’s no problem, these days. Just pick your spot and fly to it - care of BEA! Fast, 
regular services put you in quick and easy touch with the Continent. 

WHERE TO GO? 
BEA has published a guide to European cities and resorts. It tells you where to go, 
what to do and see, and gives some indication of the cost. With this booklet to help, 
choosing the right spot is a pleasure in itself. With BEA to carry you there, nothing 
stands between you and a wonderful time! 


To: BEA, Dorland House, 

Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

Please send me a copy of the new BEA 
booklet “Get away now!” 








BE epRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


84 
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Breaking new ground in Dutch New Guinea 


The natural resources of Dutch New Guinea are only 
just beginning to be developed. Oil has been found 
south of Sorong, rosin is already being exported, and 
there are deposits of nickel, cobalt, zinc and lead in the 
mountains. Until now, however, transport problems 
have prevented large-scale exploitation of these valu- 
able assets. The country is covered with impenetrable 
jungle; there are few roads apart from those made by 
the Americans and the Japanese during World War II. 
Building new roads, and keeping those that already exist 


Pig food under pressure 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its 
many applications. Every year 4,000 pigs leave Bulltofta Farm near 
Malm6 for the larders of Sweden. They are fed by one man-—and an 
Atlas Copco compressor. The pig food is mixed into a slush and piped 
under pressure to the pig-pen. The man in charge simply opens a valve 


above each trough and dinner is served! 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


in good repair, is therefore of paramount importance, 
and it is here that Atlas Copco portable compressors 
and rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels, have proved their worth. 

Other Atlas Copco pneumatic tools have also played a 
part. The island of Biak, for instance, is made of coral — 
too hard to dig with spades—so Atlas Copco paving 
breakers were used to break the ground for the new air 
strip. In all these projects an unskilled labour force of 
native Papunas was used with great success. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 
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Forward to Freedom? 


Commonwealth economic conference contains some last-minute 

surprise, there have already been sufficient announcements of 
policy there by Britain and Canada to give it quite an air of achievement. 
This fall-out from the bargaining behind the scenes has captured big 
enough headlines to create the gratifying impression that the conference 
has grappled with the Commonwealth’s economic problems. First came 
the British liberalising of dollar import restrictions, and the spate of 
speculation that the next step would be to unify sterling exchange rates 
and proceed to make sterling convertible. Then came the announcement 
of British intentions to expand economic aid to Commonwealth countries, 
especially in Asia and Africa, though cheap credits under the Export 
Credits Guarantee Act, through Exchequer loans, through opening the 
London money market wider to Commonwealth development bodies, 
and by invitations to other governments to contribute to the Common- 
wealth Development Finance Company. Canada responded with promises 
of increased aid under the Colombo plan—and announced, somewhat 
prematurely, a unilateral doubling of its subscription to the World Bank 
and of its quota in the International Monetary Fund. It has promised 
to bind the (recently raised) tariff rates on imports from Britain, has 
given “ satisfactory assurances” about its new duties on woollens, and 
made a $10 million gesture to the West Indies. 

What these decisions really amount to is discussed in notes on p. 1047, 
and the wider issue of convertibility is explored in a leader on p. 1043. 
But none of these measures, however hopeful, should throw too much 
dust in our eyes. In the broad sweep of history by far the most important 
question is whether the Montreal conference has done anything to break 
down protectionist attitudes ; and this is the very big doubt. 

The main reason why the conference has been so interesting is that 
it has thrown such a very clear light on the political pressures under 
which international economics are now operating. The 150 ministers 
and senior civil servants assembled there have been among the ablest 
members of their guilds in the world ; they have a training, an under- 
standing, an expertise and a jargon of a sort which has never been 
available to any previous generation of economic governors. They also 
have an unprecedented armoury of potential weapons of control. The 
thing that is not new is their strategy in using them ; the precedent for 
this was set a century and a half ago by the grand old Duke of York. 

The economic order of battle for expert democratic governments today 
is to use their financial weapons (budget, bank rate and general monetary 
management) in order to keep prices down. Then, when these disinfla- 
tionary policies have any success, their political order of battle is to use 
their protectionist weapons (import quotas, tariff increases and so-called 
stabilisation schemes) in order to march prices back up again. The 
special feature of the free world economy now is that almost all govern- 
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ments are inclined to follow these contradictory policies 
at one and the same time. 


rf HIs paradoxical protectionism has run through the 

r Montreal conference as though through a stick 
of rock. The supposedly arthritic British have shown 
themselves more intelligently on guard against it than 
the nations with the greatest expanding opportunities, 
like Australia, or with the least need for protection, 
like Canada. Admittedly, as the conference has worn 
on, the tendency has been for things to get better rather 
than worse. During the second week some of the 
original protectionist foibles within the Commonwealth 
have been at least backscratched away. But the real 
question is whether the Commonwealth is to go for- 
ward from Montreal as an active pressure group for 
freer trade in what ought to be an expanding world 
economy, or as a cautiously neutral force, or even, in 
some respects, as an openly restrictionist one. The 
communique has to be very closely studied this 
weekend for what it says about the four issues where 
protectionism most blatantly reared its ugly head at 
Montreal—sometimes in misleadingly respectable-look- 
ing bonnets. 

In the crucial field of attitudes towards Asia and 
Africa, the protectionism showed itself from the start in 
the clear preference of the richer countries for aid 
rather than trade. There has been a real welcome 
at the conference for what Adlai Stevenson has called 
the “ revolution of rising expectations.” The ineluct- 
able fact is that the spread of education is now sowing 
the seeds of economic change in backward countries, 
just as the spread of transport systems sowed that 
change in more fortunate countries during the last 
century. All proposals for helping to spread that educa- 
tion more quickly and most proposals for increasing 
economic aid were greeted at the conference with some 
action and universal applause. But one of the objects 
of educating and helping Asians and Africans is to 
enable them to make, sell, and consume more goods. 
The logical consequence and sign of development is 
that there will come from these emerging countries in 
the next generation an increasing flow of cheap textiles 
and other light manufactures, just as the last generation 
saw an eruption of similar cut price goods from Japan. 

If one believes that this is to be a generation of great 
industrial expansion for all, in which the main problem 
will be to check or turn back price inflation, this is a 
development which the richer countries themselves 
should view with enthusiasm. But, when certain Asian 
delegates said this and when Sir David Eccles bravely 
supported them, their reception from the conference 
was less than rapturous. Just as it is the natural reaction 
in some parts of Britain to keep out cheap cotton textiles 
from low-wage countries such as India, so it is the 
natural reaction of the present Canadian government 
to disapprove of cheap woollen textiles from such low- 
wage countries as Britain. The first test of seriousness 
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about Commonwealth development in the communique 
is the extent to which the assembled politicians 
seem willing to give away not so much their taxpayers’ 
money as some of their textile towns’ votes. 

The second place at which an assault is now most 
obviously needed against protectionism is on the 
agricultural front. Few pleas have deserved more sym- 
pathy at Montreal than the New Zealand complaint 
that, while the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and other international conventions may have worked 
only moderately well for industrial exporters, for 
agricultural exporters they have not worked at all. It 
was a specific foundation rule of GATT that new res- 
trictive quotas could not be placed upon agricultural 
imports on protectionist grounds, but only on grounds 
of balance of payments deficiencies. This rule has been 
breached by such countries as the United States, 
Canada and Western Germany, sometimes after secur- 
ing a waiver with the claim that the production of, say, 
butter is a defence industry, sometimes with less 
hypocrisy but more open gall. The barriers which New 
Zealand and other dairy producers are now facing 
throughout continental Europe and North America 
represent one of the most open and widespread contra- 
ventions of the spirit of pledged international agree- 
ments that has been known in economic history. 

There are two ways of redress behind which the 
Commonwealth ought to be ready to throw its support. 
One, which has naturally been mooted by Britain at 
this conference, is that some attempt should be made 
to make the GATT rules against protectionist import 
quotas steadily more effective. The other, which has 
equally naturally not been mooted by Britain, had its 
source in a recent report by GATT experts at Geneva ; 
they suggested that figures should be regularly pub- 
lished showing the difference between the prices paid 
to farmers in different countries and the prices which 
those farmers’ products would secure on the open mar- 
ket. The idea is that pressure could then be gradually 
brought to bear against the countries shown by this 
clear measure to be more obviously protectionist. The 
courage of the communique in agricultural matters has 
to be judged by the extent to which it supports, or fails 
to support, these desirable initiatives. 


HE third field in which propaganda for protection 

has been rampant at Montreal has been on behalf 

of raw material producers by way of stabilisation 
schemes, If these Australian proposals had been con- 
cerned only with genuine buffer stock schemes:designed 
to iron out short term fluctuations in prices, they would 
have deserved the sympathetic reception they got. But 
this view of them is a cosy political delusion. What the 
Australian proposals really envisage is that, when a fall 
in demand impinges on a commodity produced by a 
few relatively big concerns, then a fall in price should 
be averted by cartel arrangements to ration out produc- 
tion among efficient and inefficient producers indis- 
criminately ; when a fall in demand impinges on 
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commodities produced by a lot of small producers (and 
therefore by a lot of voters) the idea is that a fall in 
price should be averted by buying up supplies which 
are not wanted and storing them in some swollen sur- 
plus stock or “ food bank ” which will dangerously over- 
hang the market. The upshot of the deliberations is 
that the Australian proposals, tempered by suitable 
expressions of more business-like intent, will probably 
be thrown on the laps of the American gods. Unfor- 
tunately, it was plainly felt in Montreal that the 
increasingly protectionist American government will be 
only too willing to consider at least some of them. 

But it is the fourth instance of protectionist feeling 
at Montreal to which future historians may look back 
with most astonishment. One morning of the conference 
was devoted to considering what was called the opening 
of deliberate economic warfare from behind the iron 
curtain. No doubt the communist countries are all the 
time bent upon using their economic and commercial 
relations with the rest of the world for their own politi- 
cal purposes. But what was the offensive which had the 
conference quaking ? It was the alleged conspiracy by 
the Russians and Chinese to sell goods to the rest of us 
too cheaply. And what was the remedy proposed ? It 
was that the free world should make a co-operative 
approach to the Russians and Chinese to ask them 
to sell us their goods more expensively. The frighten- 
ing thing is that this proposal was put forward quite 
seriously, and apparently nobody laughed. The idea 
that the free world should try to put itself into a state 
of such eager economic expansion and mobility that 








ENERAL CHEHAB has become president of 
Lebanon, and despite this week’s violence in 
Beirut, the withdrawal of the American forces 

there, already in progress, can be only a matter of time 

—and not much time. The July revolution in Iraq, 

which precipitated the arrival of both American and 

British troops in the Middle East, has receded into per- 

spective ; now the Americans too are bound to recede. 

Jordan, with its unsolved problems, including that of the 

British troops outside Amman, may be left sticking out 

even more like a sore thumb than now. 

The future of King Hussein holds no more promise 
today than it did on that anxious day in July when he 
bravely—and he is always brave—assumed his position 
as the last of the Hashemite rulers. The end of a dynasty 
is not always glorious, and he must not be encouraged in 
any natural inclination he may have to pull down with 
him the flimsy fabric of his state. On the whole, he has 
played his brief part in the Arab drama well ; but Jordan 


End of Illusions in the Middle East 


The storm clouds may have moved to the Far East, but the 
summer crop of Arab crises has not yet been safely gathered in 
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the more cheaply the communists sell to us the better 
it would be seems to be undreamed of in the current 
philosophy of free finance ministers. 

These are not the issues which have attracted most 
publicity from Montreal. But they are the ques- 
tions which will determine whether the Commonwealth 
has a creative part to play in the world. Looking back, 
few would dispute that the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century would not have gone so far and so 
fast but for Britain’s early and sudden conversion in the 
1840’s to the principles of free trade ; a significant part 
of the world’s higher standard of living today was 
founded on the accident of a crop of rotten Irish pota- 
toes. It is very difficult to see what similar accident 
could spark the wider international conversion to freer 
trade so obviously required to meet the new industrial 
revolution which is now so clearly in early train. Prob- 
ably it cannot be achieved by any single development ; 
perhaps it can be achieved only by a slow dropping of 
water on the stone at conferences such as this at 
Montreal. 

Let the dropping continue. Let it continue until 
sufficient statesmen see the blazing incongruity of a 
system in which they are using protectionist policies to 
keep prices up and are at the same time having to use 
sterner financial policies to keep prices (and with them 
production) down. We shall not have measured up to 
the opportunities of this mid-century until, in a world 
that is competitive as well as expansionary, mobile as 
well as risk bearing, the emphasis between the two arms 
of policy is put precisely the other way round. 


cannot do without a change, and if that change is not 
merely to open up a new catalogue of troubles, the 
Jordanians themselves must be brought to decide their 
future—and specifically, to decide whether they shall 
retain the character of a separate state. 

Given the present bitter divisions among them, it is 
scarcely possible to see any generally agreed decision 
on their future emerging for some time. While the 
problem of extricating the British troops may prove 
soluble before long, that will not be the end of the 
problem of Jordan itself. This problem is essentially 
part of the much wider question of the future of the 
Arab world. If, in July, any illusions were entertained 
that swift emergency action was going to bring Arab 
affairs to a head, and that final solutions could quickly 
follow, those illusions must now at last be discarded. 
The summer is over. So, one hopes, may soon be 
the Lebanese civil strife that began in may ; the July 
revolution in Iraq has established itself, with questions 
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to come ; inter-Arab relationships have taken on a new 
look. But as the crises recede the old and future under- 
lying problems merely stand out the more clearly, and 
it becomes clearer, too, that some of them will not 
permit of any early solution. 

Yet to accept these facts is not to despair. The 
insoluble is not always intractable; it is just human. 
The very unlikelihood of final solutions in the Middle 
East, and in its relations with the West, should itself 
help to focus attention and effort on whatever limited 
steps can be taken to better things (or at least to prevent 
them getting worse). And even in the murky dust 
cloud that now swirls round Jordan there may still be 
detected some encouraging factors and some possibili- 
ties for useful action. 


NE encouraging factor concerns President Nasser 

himself. His responsibility for the summer’s tur- 
moil, and for the harvest of perplexity now being 
gathered in, should not be in any way minimised. 
Having encouraged rebellion in Lebanon and Iraq, in 
spite of the Arab states’ existing pledges not to foment 
disaffection against each others’ systems of government, 
and having solemnly renewed those pledges in the 
United Nations Assembly on August 21st, the Cairo 
regime is still using its broadcasting stations and propa- 
gandists to. pour out venom and incitement to revolt 
against the present government in Amman (not to men- 
tion its inflammatory activities in the Sudan, Kuwait, 
Aden and elsewhere). But the summer has also shown 
President Nasser that the new Syrian province of his 
United Arab Republic is not going to be as easy to 
govern as he had expected. And it seems to be dawning 
on Cairo, however slowly, that the collapse of Jordan 
must saddle somebody else with Jordan’s half-million 
refugees, its annual deficit of perhaps £30 million, and 
its long, uneasy armistice line in Palestine. 

Moreover, the new Iraqi republic has shown very 
little eagerness to merge itself (and its oil revenues) in 
the UAR ; and the change of regime in Baghdad, by 
making Arab heads for once turn in that direction 
instead of toward Cairo, may have stirred some of those 
heads to reflect that, while Cairo may today be the 
spiritual capital of the Arab world, Egypt as a country 
has nothing to offer to Irag, Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia—or even to Syria, which already lies under its 
hand. The Iraqi revolution may have spelled the doom 
of the Hashemite dynasty. But at the same time it has 
transformed the long term relationship of Jordan to 
Egypt, for the little artificial state centred on Amman 
is now no longer a mere piece of terrain to be absorbed, 
almost in the bygoing, by triumphant Egyptians 
advancing upon a crumbling Baghdad. If its fate 
has to be decided not by its own inhabitants but by their 
more powerful Arab neighbours, Iraq will now be 
among those to whose views on the matter Egypt must 
pay attention. This is not to say, as the old hard- 
dying illusion would say, that Iraq can possibly be a 
counter-weight still on the western side in the bargain- 
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ing for Middle Eastern interests. It means, simply, that 
Iraq, on the Arab side, will pursue its own Iraqi 
interests, not Egypt’s. 


HAT is immediately essential is that Jordan’s 
WV changing destiny should be determined not by a 
bloody conflict which would ravage a country that has 
already suffered so much, and imperil other countries 
both near and far, but by some quieter, surer, and neces- 
sarily slower, means. The British cannot remain outside 
Amman to inhibit violence for ever ; nor can their 
presence be relied upon even now to inhibit it effec- 
tively. Yet King Hussein can hardly be expected to 
ask them to leave while his neighbours continue to 
clamour for his assasination. Can the project for 2 
United Nations “presence” in the area hold out any 
real hope that another means of inhibiting violence may 
be found ? 

Mr Hammarskjéld is required to make his first 
report to the UN Assembly not later than next Tuesday, 
September 30th, on his inquiry into the practical possi- 
bilities of ensuring for Jordan and Lebanon the 
maintenance of the Charter principles of peaceful 
co-existence and non-interference. He is expected to 
have to report that the utmost the Cairo government 
will accept in the way of a UN presence on its territory 
is a modest liaison post in Damascus. But he has for 
some time been discreetly making known his thoughts 
about the possibility of stationing some kind of UN 
“ambassador” in the area, with an adequate staff tc 
maintain a general eye on developments for the infor- 
mation of the assembly, and an adequate reputation for 
detachment and good judgment to ensure that no 
government will be eager to earn his censure. 

This may seem a very flimsy shield against 
the storms that are apt to sweep across the Arab world. 
But it should not be forgotten that there is already 
more UN activity there than in any other region. 
The component parts embrace the emergency force in 
Gaza and Sinai, the Palestine armistice line observers, 
the observer group in Lebanon, and the refugee relief 
agency. These components could possibly, if pulled 
together, add up to a far from negligible whole. Could 
President Nasser, or anybody else, object to these 
various organisations maintaining liaison with each 
other, as well as with their common headquarters in 
New York ? It may not prove altogether impossible 
for the United Nations to make its presence effective 
enough along these lines both to enable the British to 
disengage with dignity, and to permit the Jordanians 
themselves to have the deciding voice in determining 
their future. 

There should be no illusions here. The United 
Nations cannot, by definition, be expected to prevent 
internal change, or even internal combustion, in Jordan. 
Nor can it insulate Jordan from the convulsions of the 
whole Arab world. These points need to be fully 
understood. But it also needs to be understood that 
the continued presence of a British force in Jordan 
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cannot do either of those things. Change in Jordan is 
inevitable. The crux of the problem is to absorb the 
shocks of change so as to lessen the damage done to 
both national and international fabrics. Here the 
United Nations may prove able to play a role that no 
individual power, or group of powers, can play. In so 
doing, it may rid the powers of the difficulties and 


2/- Butter, 


The right remedy for the general, and 
deliberately generated, overflow of milk is to 
look much more to the market—for beef 


as well as milk 


ETWEEN the cheap-butter headlines of a few 
B months ago and the dear-beef headlines of last 
week there is a connection highly relevant to 
agricultural policy, not only in Britain but elsewhere. 
A particular short-run cause—the strikes at Smithfield 
and the docks, which brought forward home killings 
and so depleted autumn supplies—is indeed partly 
responsible for the horrific ten-shilling steak. But peace 
or war at Smithfield does not alter the long-run fact of 
shrinking overseas supplies (especially from Argen- 
tina) and inadequately increasing home production. 
A particular short-run cause—the export subsidy 
arrangements of Sweden, Finland and Eire—was imme- 
diately responsible, to the delight of the housewife and 
the understandable disgust of her normal suppliers, for 
two-shilling butter. But behind this foray lies the long- 
run fact of a world excess of milk production over the 
demands of milk drinkers or, at present prices, of butter 
and cheese eaters. In the current state of demand and 
supply, the market is awash with milk and stinted of 
beef. 

In a free market, producers faced with rubbish prices 
for one of their products and famine prices for another, 
switch as fast as they can from the first to the second, 
and indeed start switching long before the divergence 
has become extreme. But in a market where profita- 
bility depends not on the balance between costs and 
the consumer’s willingness to pay but on the relative 
thicknesses of padding, inserted by different scales of 
public subsidy, between the producer and economic 
reality, divergences can widen almost indefinitely. 
Because dairy farming is the small man’s standby and 
the small man is politically important, a particularly 
thick layer of padding separates him, in all but a handful 
of countries, from the consequences of glut. And if 
market deterrents are damped down, so, paradoxically, 
are market incentives; the British beef producer com- 
pares today’s high market price not with that of last 
year but with the guaranteed price—some 34s. per beast 
above market level—which he then received, and gets 
a correspondingly smaller stimulus. 
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dangers into which, as painful experience has now 
shown them, they are liable to fall whenever they take 
sides in Middle Eastern intrigues and quarrels. The 
practical requirement to come to business terms, by 
hard bargaining, between Arab and western interests 
will remain ; but some of the political sting in the con- 
nection may be drawn. 


Butter dumping, the milk glut that underlies it, 
and the uneconomic policies underlying the glut, are 
due for discussion early next month by the council of 
ministers of the Organisation for European Economic 
Cooperation, which has already passed, at its last meet- 
ing in July, an extremely general resolution in favour 
of economic rationality. The council will confront, at 
its next meeting, a superficially improved situation; the 
dry spring cut milk yields and the butter surplus has 
shrunk accordingly, 


UT this fall is not only reversible ; it is also quite 
B obviously going to be reversed. Scientific progress 
is inconveniently pressing in the same direction as state 
support for the small farmer. In fact, most of the 
increased milk output of the last decade in the advanced 
agricultural countries has come not from the growth of 
the cow population but from a continuing increase in 
yields per cow. In Britain bigger herds account for 15 
per cent of the increase in recent years, higher yields 
for 85 per cent. In Western Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, herds have actually 
diminished since 1950, while output has risen. 
Other countries are joining in the improvement of 
yields. France, with much the largest cow population 
in Europe and one of the lowest average yields, has an 
enormous potential for increase which has only begun 
to be effective ; many poorer countries will follow. 
Unless the OEEC ministers do something, the problem 
of overproduction of milk in Europe is not going to 
00ze away ; it is going to get much worse. 

It is against this background that the ministers will 
have to view the problems confronting them. There is 
a great need for clear thinking about their task. The 
primary object of the exercise is not, or should not be, 
to safeguard the dairy farmer’s livelihood (by ploughing 
under every fifth cow or otherwise). Nor should it be to 
please the legitimately aggrieved low-cost producers of 
New Zealand and Denmark ; nor to mitigate the equally 
well-founded annoyance of the margarine manufac- 
turers. It is to shift resources into a more economic pat- 
tern—a process in which the gain to low-cost producers, 
however desirable, will be incidental. The aim is to lift a 
burden from the consumer-taxpayer who, because he is 
forced to finance a flood of milk that he does not want, 
is to just that extent forced to forgo the other things he 
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would prefer to buy—including beef. There are three 
possible approaches, here as elsewhere, to an economic 
balance. 

(a) through a fall in supply ; 

(b) through a cut in costs ; and 

(c) through an expansion of demand. 


As it happens, Britain can play a useful part in these 
discussions. In all three respects, present trends in this 
country justify hope though not complacency. 


OR one thing, in Britain, the switch from milk to 

beef is, however, late and with however inadequate 
an impetus, unmistakably getting under way. The 
returns show, along with a further increase in the total 
size of herds, a significant change in their composition. 
There are 9 per cent fewer calving heifers, the milkers 
of next season, and 124 per cent more calves are being 
reared; most of the increase consists of males, the beef 
cattle of seasons to come. 

Going further back, the artificial insemination centres 
report a marked switch in demand from dairy to beef 
breeds. Two measures have helped. One is the greater 
encouragement to beef and discouragement to milk 
given by price changes at the last annual review. The 
other is the beef credit scheme operated by the Fat 
Stock Marketing Corporation and the National 
Farmers’ Union, which provides beef producers with 
an equivalent to the monthly milk cheque. The new 
trend set in well before this scheme was instituted ; but 
it removes a serious obstacle to the small farmer’s parti- 
cipation. 

Cost-cutting is an alternative to cutting supplies ; if 
costs per gallon can be brought down to, or below, an 
unsubsidised market price, the need to discourage pro- 
duction disappears. Inevitably, it is a slower and less 
dramatic process, and one on which it would be rash 
for Britain to rely for the restoration of a balance 
between present supply and present demand. Imported 
feeding stuffs will not go on indefinitely getting cheaper, 
and practically every other’-item in the dairy farmer’s 
productive process is still getting dearer. Improvement 
grants and work study, however, can between them 
economise on that increasingly expensive item, farm 
labour. A fall in average costs is a logical by-product 
of the switch to beef, since the highest-cost producers 
have the biggest incentive to move out. The lower 
winter milk prices of the last annual review, together 
with the relatively more favourable price for summer 
milk (which “converts” cheap pasture rather than 
expensive concentrates) seem moreover to have stimu- 
lated, this time, a promising cost-consciousness in the 
farming community. 

Least predictable and subject to the most complex 
influences is the prospect of righting the balance by 
increasing the demand for milk. Liquid milk is an 
economist’s nightmare. Around the present level 


demand is uncomfortably vulnerable to price in- 
creases—a halfpenny on the pint will noticeably 
cut the roundsman’s orders. But demand for milk in 
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Britain is said to be obstinately unresponsive to price 
cuts. It is not noticeably “ income-elastic ”°—that is, 
expanding as incomes rise. Compared either with real 
incomes in general or with food prices in general, milk 
was cheaper in 1957 than in 1950, but consumption per 
head has fallen. (Statistics from other European coun- 
tries, and even from the milk-drinking United States, 
tell the same story). 


N ordinary human terms, this is not really surprising. 
I People who positively like drinking milk will thank- 
fully drink more of it when it gets relatively cheaper 
or when they find themselves better off ; people who 
do not like it, or who actively dislike-it, very naturally 
fail to follow suit. Most adults in this country, and 
even many children, fall at present into the second 
class. How much milk these consume, otherwise than 
by drinking it neat, depends less on their incomes or 
the price per pint than on the other ingredients of 
their diet. Coffee and cocoa drinkers obviously use 
more milk than tea drinkers ; breakfast food eaters get 
through more than bacon-and-egg addicts ; a taste for 
puddings favours milk consumption more than a taste 
for fruit. This complementary demand is difficult to 
stimulate directly. Hope lies rather in persuading the 
hitherto indifferent, even if not the confirmed milk- 
loathers, to give the stuff a try as a beverage ; and in 
this aim the Milk Marketing Board does at last, after 
meeting a disappointing response during the first 
months of its publicity campaign, seem to be succeeding. 

In the first half of this year, liquid milk consumption 
exceeded that of the corresponding months of 1957 by 
seven million gallons—an increase which cut by four 
million gallons the surplus going (at a lower price) to 
butter and other manufacturers and, by raising the 
average return to the farmer, went halfway to recouping 
the February price cut. This is a good return on the 
farthing-a-gallon publicity levy. Whether more and 
better publicity will, of itself, continue to recruit more 
milk-drinkers is a question on which the Milk Market- 
ing Board keeps its fingers well crossed. But it can 
look with satisfaction at the prosperity of its natural 
allies, the makers of refrigerators and vending machines. 
On the fairly typical consumer to whom “ milk ” means 
a tepid, cream-flecked, nearly sour and wholly revolting 
draught, compulsively downed in childhood under the 
eye of authority, the taste of a new sort of milk— 
impeccably fresh and ice-cold—may well have more 
persuasive effect than any number of posters, endurance 
tests, and Dairy Queen contests. 

When Mr Hare goes to Paris in October he and his 
colleagues will not find a long-term policy at all easy 
to frame. But he will be able to offer as an example 
to other subsidy-ridden and milk-sodden economies a 
substantial instalment of rationality, achieved neither by 
quota-setting, surplus-destroying, and other restrictive 
devices, nor by the steamroller methods of central 
direction, but by a not unbearable degree of pressure 
from ordinary market forces. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





QUEMOY 


Siege and Seat 


HAT magnificent animal, the TUC horse, has finally 
T come galumphing into the Quemoy arena a month or 
so after the crisis began. The urgency of the union leaders’ 
approach to Mr Macmillan would be more impressive if 
they had not, like the Prime Minister, fitted their summer 
holidays in first. The good old anti-warhorse is a bit 
late for the real show. True, the American-Chinese talks 
at Warsaw are reported to be in deadlock, the shelling of 
Quemoy island continues, and so does China’s menacing 
thunder on its propaganda drums and gongs—accompanied 
by Mr Khrushchev’s bass balalaika, on which he has struck 
such low notes as to goad Mr Eisenhower into handing back 
one letter, perhaps unwisely but justifiably, in protest 
against its abusive terms. But many observers have by now 
expressed some scepticism about all this sound and fury. 

They have noted the care with which China’s shore bat- 
teries have held their fire when American ships were within 
easy range, and the American discouragement—publicly 
emphasised on Wednesday by Mr McElroy, the Defence 
Secretary—of any Nationalist attempt to lift the siege of 
Quemoy by bombing those batteries. As to the Warsaw 
talks, the fact that they now seem stalled is not exactly 
surprising in view of Washington’s announced intention of 
turning, if Warsaw yields nothing, to the United Nations 
—which is just where Peking wants to get. 

At the UN Assembly a pattern reminiscent of the 1954 
Geneva conference on Indo-China is taking shape. Russo- 
British confabulation has begun in the vacuum left by.the 
lack of contact between Americans and Chinese com- 
munists ; and, despite the scorn poured from both sides on 
the whole idea of “ two Chinas,” there may soon be two rival 
Chinese voices at Turtle Bay—Taipeh’s spokesman fidgeting 
in his “hot” seat while some rather arrogant form. of 
Peking Man holds forth from near the swing doors. Last 
week’s votes on Chinese representation again brought out 
the tragi-comic aspects of Formosa’s retention of the con- 
tested seat. But it is naive to suppose that merely to be 
seated at the UN would pacify Peking. The Chinese rulers 
are in no hurry to let the United States escape from the 
“ brink ” on which they have now got it miserably teetering, 
to the horror of its friends. They must also find it most 
convenient to brandish the bogey of imperialist aggression 
at their own people just when they are being dragooned 
into the para-military “communes” which have already 
taken some 150 million Chinese into their iron embrace. 


CYPRUS 


Testing the Archbishop 


T is a pity that the furore over Mrs Barbara Castle’s 
I remarks about British troops in Cyprus should have 
diverted attention from the interview which Archbishop 
Makarios later gave her in Athens. It will be an even 





greater pity if the Government dismisses the archbishop’s 
statement solely as a mere tactical manceuvre. He proposes 
that after a fixed period of self-government Cyprus should 
become an independent state, linked to neither Greece nor 
Turkey, but perhaps remaining inside the Commonwealth, 
and that this status should not be changed, either by enosis 
or by partition or in any other way, without the approval 
of the United Nations. " 

This change of front apparently has the approval of the 
Greek government. The question is whether it is a genuine 
change or a manceuvre designed to sabotage the British plan, 
which the Greeks are mistakenly but doggedly convinced 
will inevitably lead to partition. The timing of the arch- 
bishop’s statement, ten days before the Turkish govern- 
ment’s representative is due to arrive in Cyprus, is not 
encouraging ; nor is his accompanying assertion that Turkey 
has no legitimate interest in the future of the island. In 
any case, the Government can hardly abandon its efforts 
to put the Macmillan plan into effect, so far as it can do 
so without Greek co-operation ; to postpone at this late 
hour the arrival of the Turkish commissioner, in the hope 
of preventing an outbreak of violence by Eoka, would only 
invite violence from the Turks. 

But neither faulty reasoning nor wrong motives on the 
archbishop’s part can absolve the Government from the duty 
of energetically probing his exact meaning. If necessary, his 
bluff must be called. But if, on the other hand, his offer 
to abandon enosis appears to be genuine, and to be sup- 
ported by the Greek Cypriots, including Eoka, as well as 
by the Greek goverriment, then the Turkish demand for 
partition will seem even more unreasonable than ever. 
Efforts to pacify Cyprus and to introduce self-government, 
whether through the Radcliffe constitution or the Macmillan 
plan, are always bedevilled by the mutual fears and 
suspicions of Greeks and Turks about the ultimate status 
of the island. Does the archbishop’s proposal provide an 
opportunity of tackling the problem from the other end, 
and by definitely settling the island’s future seven years 
hence, make it easier to settle down in the meantime ? Or 
has it come too late ? 


PARTY CONFERENCES 


Turnabout 


HIS time last year the Conservatives, looking through 

the agenda for their party conference, were feeling 
apprehensive ; and they were right. Labour, on the other 
hand, expected to enjoy itself and (apart from a contre- 
temps over Mr Bevan and the H-bomb) it did. Anyone 
betting that one year on, and twelve months nearer to the 
general election, these roles would be reversed would have 
had eager takers. But so it is. The Conservative agenda is 
a model of party decorum. Not that delegates have nothing 
to say or to demand—they have, but they quite definitely 
want to birch juvenile delinquents, not the party leadership, 
whereas last year the distinction was much less clear. The 
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Labour mood, however, has all the dubiety of a queue of 
passengers boarding a channel steamer on a palpably 
rough day. 

It is not merely that Mrs Castle, whose turn it is to be 
party chairman, has just had to be carpeted by the political 
prefects for making rude remarks about the British trocps 
in Cyprus—which presented the party with the choice 
between this expected (and still expected) but embarrassing 
election-year figurehead and the unpleasant (and unlikely) 
wrangle of agreeing on another. On Sunday the Victory 
for Socialism group are getting together to make sure that 
all those identical constituency resolutions that the pariy 
should commit itself to the unilateral renunciation of the 
H-bomb shall take shape in a determined challenge to the 
platform and the overthrow of the sensible middle-way 
policy pushed out in Mr Strachey’s “ Scrap All the Bombs ” 
pamphlet last April. But that is not all. It will be sur- 
prising if, this year, the latent irreconcilability between the 
trade union wing and the leadership on how to interpret 
the meaning of an expansionist, high investment policy 
does not come into the open. There may be more trouble 
than is expected over the acceptance by the Trades Union 
Congress, in an unwary moment, of the old-style nationalisa- 
tion of the basic industries. There may be a row over the 
expelled red flag waving members of the St. Pancras and 
Holborn Labour parties. To cap all, somebody is almost 
sure to raise a wave of emotion in favour of abolishing, 
integrating or otherwise making the public schools public. 

The Tories, on the other hand, have set the stage for 
a stream of policy statements of an electioneering nature— 
a plan for pensions, a plan for softening the impact of the 
11-plus (without actually abolishing it), a plan for easier 
house purchase, a plan for poor men’s stockbroking, and 
a plan for anything else that the government thinks it can 
squeeze into the last session or wants to get into the picture 
anyhow. The floor is mainly obsessed, to judge from the 
agenda, with getting the principle of paying market values 
for compulsorily acquired property safely on to the statute 


book and putting whipping and hanging back on it ; looking ° 


down the list of motions at the hardy annuals entered by 
the constituency diehard cliques, the platform must feel 
relieved that the race riots did not come earlier in the year— 
there are only six motions on coloured immigration. While 
their central office has told the Conservatives that they have 
got an election-winning policy, the opinion polls have told 
them that they have got an election-winning leader, and the 
big moment this year will be when he blesses their arms 
before the campaign—the recruiting drive which will 
perhaps prove to be the opening shots of the election 
battle itself. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Time for Legislation ? 


NE subject which one hopes both party conferences 

may discuss, outside if not inside the conference room, 
and in a non-party mood, is the possibility of legislation 
to break down what there is of a public colour bar in 
Britain. This has always looked an extremely difficult 
exercise, and no private member’s bill has got much beyond 
the first reading in the House of Commons, perhaps because 
they tried to do too much. But recent events have opened 
people’s eyes to the extent to which colour prejudice 
flourishes in all strata of British society ; the impact of 
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the three or four instances of colour discrimination practised 
at the doors of hotels or dance-halls which got widespread 
publicity this year has been much reinforced by the spectacle 
of hooligans finding in racial feeling a new outlet for their 
sadistic propensities and of fascist-minded groups inciting 
them. It is argued that it is in such matters impossible to 
legislate in advance of public opinion, and that to do so 
makes things worse instead of better. There is substance 
in such views. It would certainly be wrong to attempt to 
legislate colour prejudice out of existence. Patient remedial 
and educative work by the ministries of health, education, 
housing and so forth, and by voluntary bodies with official 
backing and money, must come first. 

But the race rioters were put down firmly in the name 
of law and order and the basic right of the individual to go 
his lawful ways unmolested. What is now wanted is to 
give some legal backing to-the other common rights of 
coloured citizens and visitors, of which the obvious one is 
that they shall not be humiliatingly barred on grounds of 
pigmentation alone from using commercial amenities offered 
for sale or hire. Attempts to make illegal all forms of racial 
discrimination (such as restrictive covenants in leases or 
private club rules) would be too difficult at present ; but it 
ought to be possible to put a floor of basic rights under the 
individual in such minimal matters as entrance to dance 
halls and other places of permitted entertainment and 
refreshment, to put more teeth into the common lodging 
house law, and so on. The point of such a minimal law is 
twofold: first it should enable a manager or publican to say 
“T can’t keep them out, it’s the law” to his sniffier white 
clientele. Secondly, it is a law of last resort—to which 
individuals and organisations can appeal when there is an 
outrage. Such a law has in some American states been 
found an aid to a campaign of re-education on race 
attitudes, but not a substitute for one. In sponsoring a bill 
on these lines, both political parties would be deeply embar- 
rassed among a section of their own followers, but perhaps 
for this reason bipartisan support could be found for it. 
Here is eminently a cause where practical idealists on both 
sides could meet, discuss and fight for something simple 
and effective to give well behaved coloured persons legal 
indemnity for unwarranted public discrimination and 
humiliation. 


FRANCE 


| On the Eve 


RANCE votes on Sunday after another anxious week. 

The charged atmosphere since the attempt on M. 
Soustelle’s life was felt in the elaborate police precautions 
for General de Gaulle’s visits to Rennes, Bordeaux, Stras- 
bourg and Lille. Algerian terrorists persisted in arson and 
murder. They were held responsible for a time bomb in 
the Eiffel Tower and (after much official cogitation) for an 
underwater saboteur glimpsed in Toulon harbour. French 
bully boys were out, too: paratroopers sacked the local 
Communist party offices at Agen and Communists armed 
with clubs are said to have attacked workers at the Simca 
plant at Nanterre. Politically, the only considerable news 
was confined to the general’s widely-heard confidences to 
assembled dignitaries at Rennes. His listeners reported 
afterwards that the general felt that Algerian independence 
and integration, as they had originally been presented, were 
both impossible. In the other camp, a majority decision 
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by the leadership of M. Mitterand’s small, left-of-centre 
UDSR made it the one party, besides the Communists, to 
declare against the constitution. 

In Algeria the National Liberation Front (FLN) sternly 
threatened reprisals against those who vote in the referen- 
dum; in the guerrilla regions the French authorities, 
despite the army’s energetic campaigning, would not be 
surprised by high abstentions. But the discovery of the 
mass graves of some 400 FLN fighters in Kabylia, 
apparently murdered by their commander, Mohamed 
Amirouche, indicated troubles on the rebel side as well. In 






elsewhere. 














Liberals Muff Their Chance 


Our correspondent at Torquay writes: 
F™ all the talk at Torquay about 

the need for a Liberal face last 
week’s party assembly concealed its 
assets for much of the time under two 
uninspiring masks—one of blithering 
old age, the other of half-hatched 
juvenility. Certainly the party has 
every right to brag about the size and 


vitality of its university clubs; 
admittedly Liberal spokesmen of 
middle age, between the eroded 


veterans who remember Mr Gladstone 
and the young bloods, are thin on the 
ground. But if the party is to be taken 
seriously it cannot risk another Sir 
Arthur Comyns Carr. 

This eminent silk, who celebrated his 
seventy-sixth birthday during the pro- 
ceedings, presided like a bemused head- 
master fumbling over the prizegiving. 
Of course the microphones did not 
work well and were the wrong height 
but even if they had been perfect, the 
delegates would have been little the 
wiser about what they were voting on. 
In the general confusion, during which 
the party’s education policy was first 
lost and then regained and the samuel- 
pure free traders were first defeated 
and then victorious, the “can’t hears ” 
had it all the way. 

Sir Arthur, who had trouble in read- 
ing the loyal message which somebody 
had composed to the Queen, struggled 
gamely through an opening address 
which began with the Boer War. After 
enduring this the assembly unani- 
mously elected as next year’s president 
a worthily insignificant magistrate who 
will by then be seventy-five, and pro- 
ceeded to a debate on youth. The 
intention was to put the party’s able 
young talent in a display window. The 
result was a series of self-conscious 
speeches defending “our generation” 
against the charge of being “angry,” 
all revolving around a resolution of 
indescribable vacuity which we were 
assured had been agonisingly hammered 
out by three organisations, 

This was unfair to many promising 
speakers who later acquitted them- 
selves much better in the cut and 


thrust of debates on issues of sub- 
stance. Moreover many of the older 
delegates who on the first time round 
were only too glad to cheer the idea 
of Liberal Youth, were on the next day 
venting their spleen against Young 
Liberals for not being sound on 
unijateral free trade. 


HE sad part about this lacklustre 
a guidance from the platform was 
that it concealed the fact that most of 
the materials for a resoundingly suc- 
cessful conference were there, waiting 
to be used. A thousand keen delegates 
were quite certain in themselves that 
their party stood for something distinct 
and was not just a resting place for 
the disgruntled. Thus Colonel Lort 
Phillips’s speech showed that the 
party at least has a shadow Foreign 
Secretary. 

The assembly took a firm stand 
against the manufacture as well as the 
testing of the British H-bomb— 
although to your correspondent, as to 
Sir Andrew McFadyean, the decision 
appeared to rest on a certain ambiguity. 
The passion behind it sprang from a 
horror of the weapons, the arguments 
used for it relied on a cool appraisal 
of the proper division of defence 
labour between Britain and _ the 
United States. 

The new education policy is a forth- 
right allocation of priorities, favouring 
initial concentration on _ bringing 
secondary schools up to scratch rather 
than promising to put everything right 
at once. A sow’s ear of an agriculture 
platform, which was little more than 
an interim collation of earlier party 
promises, was made to sound like a 
silk purse by an outstandingly able 
woman candidate, Mrs Lawrence Rob- 
son. It will have to serve while a new 
committee works out a permanent 
policy, spurred on by the ample evi- 
dence that Liberals are acutely sensitive 
to charges that in recent by-elections 
they have tried to be all things to all 
men. The extreme free traders, led 
by Mr Smedley, sought, with only 
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black Africa, most attention was centred on French Guinea, 
where a vote for full independence was thought almost 
certain, and on the two hesitating colonies of Senegal and 
the Niger. Rioting in Dakar added to the week’s worries. 
On the eve of the poll General de Gaulle seemed quite sure 
of a safe majority (probably over 60 per cent) in France, a 
substantial Moslem vote in Algeria, and not too many upsets 


The question whether General de Gaulle’s advent to 
power was in some respects welcomed in Moscow was 
frequently asked in June, because the discreet neutrality 


limited success, to turn these reproaches 
exclusively to their advantage. 

On the final day Mr Jo Grimond 
roused the delegates with one of the 
best of his oddly detached yet passion- 
ate speeches. The ease with which he 
brushed aside some of the assembly’s 
more sterile debates, the force with 
which he put social reform, persona! 
liberty and the attack on privilege in 
the centre of his political creed only 
rubbed home the sad loss of chances 
in the previous few days. 

Something drastic has got to be 
done about the party’s organisation, 
particularly of the annual assembly, 
which is the one golden chance the 
party has of placing its personalities 
and its ideas squarely before the pub- 
lic. At a private meeting on the day 
before Mr Grimond was laying into 
the national Establishment, Miss 
Jacqueline Mackenzie was clawing 
strips off its equivalent in the Liberal 
party, much to the discomfiture of 
those who had welcomed a big tele- 
vision name so long as its bearer 
confined herself to making funny faces 
at Liberal fétes. 

This is all to the good. The party is 
indebted to its stalwarts but now is the 
time for plain speaking. Either there 
must be a night of the long knives in 
which the old guard—and not all of 
them are old in years—are swiftly des- 
patched. Or, if it is essential to make 
use of veterans with spare time and 
spare cash, roles must be found for 
them that will not project them stumb- 
lingly into the limelight. For a start 
the job of taking the chair at the 
assembly and giving the keynote 
speech—to be carried that night, ‘it 
must not be forgotten, on television— 
must be separated from the party presi- 
dency and given to effective personali- 
ties such as Mrs Robson or Mr Bonham 
Carter. Secondly the agenda should be 
cleared up so a few resolutions on 
issues that really matter should be 
thoroughly debated. And finally, for 
all the Liberals’ taste for anarchistic 
democracy, there must be pruning 
of the kind of amendment which this 
year took up fifteen precious minutes— 
to delete the word “silly ” and. substi- 
tute “ unrealistic.” 
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of Soviet commentaries contrasted with the open hos- 
tility of the French Communists. Speculation continued 
during the Middle East crisis as the general took a some- 
what unorthodox line in the summit correspondence. But 
in the last few weeks the Soviet press has become increas- 
ingly hostile towards Gaullism ; to dispel any remaining 
doubts, Mr Khrushchev has now given interviews to 
both Pravda and the Hamburg Die Zeit, condemning 
the new French regime, its constitution and its backers. 
Mr Khrushchev does not mince words, “French 
reactionaries,” he says, “ would like to establish a fascist 
order under a legal cloak.” Although admitting the 
principle of non-interference in internal affairs, he adds 
that the sympathy of the Russians is with the French 
people “in their brave struggle against tyranny.” Illusions 
about General de Gaulle’s government were still common 
three or four months ago, Mr Khrushchev says, though 
he claims that the communists gave fair warning from the 
start. Moscow itself may even have hoped at one time 
that the general would wreck the Atlantic alliance. But 
the apparent success of the general’s talks with Dr Adenauer 
puts an end to such expectations. The velvet gloves are 
now superfluous. Mr Khrushchev has voted Non. 


ALGERIA 


The Exiles 


HE Algerian rebels’ formation of a “ government-in- 
iT exile ” in Cairo came as less than a shock to the watch- 
ing world. The decision had been agreed on by the Maghreb 
partners at Tangiers in April, and although General de 
Gaulle’s advent and the advice of the cautious Tunisians 
and Moroccans stayed the hand of the National Liberation 
Front through the summer, the card was clearly going to 
be played when needed. It seems to be badly needed 
now. The FLN has had to find a counter to General 
de Gaulle’s referendum in Algeria, for which the French 
army has secured millions of Moslem registrations. Now 
the guerrillas have a “government” of their own to 
point to in demanding the allegiance of the bled. But M. 
Ferhat Abbas and his colleagues are plainly leading from 
weakness, not strength. 

Reactions, even within the Maghreb, were not particu- 
larly reassuring for the men in Cairo. Both Moroccans and 
Tunisians were at pains to protect their relations with the 
French. Although the Tunisians had cause to be gratified 
by the appearance of a moderate like M. Abbas at the head 
of the “ government,” they were careful to emphasise to 
everyone that they regarded the step as a contribution to 
peace and not a sign of an intensifying war. The other 
Arab countries (except, so far, Lebanon) fell into line at 
once, and communist China began what looked like becom- 
ing a series of recognitions by communist states. But the 
Soviet Union has been noticeably slow off the mark; Mr 
Khrushchev may have sensed the pitfalls which lie in wait 
for anyone who encourages the creation of “emigré” 
regimes without an inch of territory in their possession. 

In Afro-Asian countries like India, Ghana and Ceylon, 
the problem of reconciling anti-colonialist sympathy with 
the facts of normal diplomatic life may set off a struggle 
in more than one prime ministerial conscience. The FLN 
have not given up hope of a nod from them yet ; they would 
be delighted by even a wink from western dissidents like 
Greece and Iceland. Yet what should count is not merely 
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the physical precariousness of the FLN position, but the 
avowed policy of its new “ministers” in the murderous 
campaign in France itself. M. Ferhat Abbas has got off 
on the wrong foot. Only if France itself breaks off rela- 
tions with countries that recognise the Cairo exiles will the 
FLN gesture attain real diplomatic importance. So far 


there are no signs of General de Gaulle making such a 
mistake. 


TUNISIA 


Condemned to Inaction 


LEMENTS of mystery surround the closing down of the 

Tunisian weekly L’Action. Was it suppressed, as 

its former staff and certain observers allege ? Or did it, 

as Tunisian officials claim, decide of its own free will to 
fall silent ? 

Lively and independent, L’Action, founded in 1955, 
had become the enfant terrible of north African journalism. 
In both format and formula its models were the successful 
French weeklies, L’Express and France-Observateur. A 
modern technique and a solid information service helped 
to give it an audience far beyond Tunisia’s shores. Inside 
the country, its position never ceased to be controversial. 
Its very name contained seeds of trouble. The original 
Destour party paper, suppressed by the French in 1938, 
was called Al Amal (Arabic for “ action”), and the party’s 
present paper uses the same name. Party officials com- 
plained that the use of the same word by a paper that 
frequently criticises President Bourguiba’s policies was 
bound to cause confusion. 

Yet the men behind the paper were ardent Destour men, 
reserving only the right not to regard the president as 
infallible. The editor, Mr Ben Yahmed, had been the 
youngest minister in Mr Bourguiba’s first cabinet, and one 
of the principal shareholders was Mr Masmoudi, the 
ambassador to France. 

In its last issue, L’Action carried an article mildly criti- 
cising the president for bringing the former premier, Mr Ben 
Ammar, to trial on tax evasion charges. Mr Bourguiba— 
who, according to some reports, personally ordered the trial 
against the advice of some of his followers—considered this 
to be the last straw. The political bureau of the Destour 
party, in a formal statement, withdrew “ all confidence and 
all support ” from the paper. The board of L’Action then 
met, declared its finances to be flourishing, and announced 
that “in order best to serve the interests of the country,” 
it would cease publication. Mr Masmoudi, who associated 
himself with the paper’s attitude, has since been expelled 
from the party and relieved of his job as ambassador. The 
political life of Tunisia will be the poorer without L’Action. 
And whatever the truth about its disappearance, questions 
will inevitably be asked about President Bourguiba’s views 
on the future of democracy in his precariously balanced 
country. 


BRITISH AND RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


Teachers for the Bulge 


HE Minister of Education has acted with commendable 
promptness upon the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 
that, to cope with the needs of the schools, 16,000 new 
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COSTAIN built... 


Richard Costain (Southern Rhodesia) Ltd. built the Kariba Township in 

8 months under the specified contract time, enabling work on the Kariba Dam wall 
to reach peak ahead of schedule. The township called for the construction 

of complete living facilities for European staff and for African artisans 

and labourers; housing, roads and services, public buildings and a power station. 


Meticulous planning made this feat possible—another example of what can 
Consulting architect: Richard Cathcart. 


be achieved when the Costain combination of technical skill, great material resources 
The contract was awarded by the 
Federal Power Board of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. and experienced organisation is brought in at an early stage. 
Consulting engineers: Gibb, Coyne, Sogei (Kariba) (Pvt.) Limited, 


Richard 
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BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON- ENGLAND 


Middie East + Rhodesia: Nigeria : Canada: West Indie? 
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places must be made available for teachers taking a three- 
year course at the training colleges. He has whittled this 
number down to 12,000, because action already taken to 
make existing colleges use every scrap of space is yielding 
an additional 4,000 places. There are, with these, about 
24,000 places available, so that the programme of expansion 
now planned to be completed by 1962 will increase teacher 
training capacity by 50 per cent, and the number of teachers 
(including those already being produced by “doubling 
up ”) by 16,000 a year, which is the additional output for 
which the National Advisory Council called. By 1965 the 
colleges will in all be turning out 36,000 teachers a year. 

It is as well, however, to be quite clear what this will 
permit, in the way of educational reform, and what it will 
not. It will permit reduction in the size of classes despite the 
large increase in the numbers of secondary school pupils 
which will have occurred by 1970, and it takes account of 
the trend towards later voluntary school leaving, which is 
the most hopeful feature of education today. It will, and 
full credit should be given for this, supply teachers (in- 
cluding teachers of science and mathematics) for the growing 
number of sixth forms. But the Minister does not promise 
that it will do this quickly, or even absolutely guarantee 
that it will reduce class sizes to the proposed average 
maxima of 40 for primary and 30 for secondary schools. 
And it would be an entirely inadequate increase to ensure 
the raising of the school leaving age or the starting of the 
scheme for part-time further education at county colleges. 
To do these things, many more places in the colleges would 
be wanted, unless recruitment from the universities leaps 
up spectacularly. (Or unless, though this is politically inad- 
missible, the introduction of the three-year course were 
postponed.) 

Ought Mr Lloyd to have tried to do more? To 
fulfil his present promises, he will have to build wings on to 
scores of colleges and run up about ten entirely new 
ones—probably in university towns. Even if he were more 
ambitious, he might conceivably find that he could not get 
more than the additional 12,000 recruits annually. Clearly 
he feels there is a limit to what can be done in the time. 
Sir Ronald Gould, speaking for the National Union of 
Teachers, has already demanded more. But if the pro- 
gramme goes well it can be progressively expanded. 


Educating Ivan 


AST Sunday, a memorandum on education signed by 
Mr Khrushchev was published in Moscow. As well 
as criticising graft and parents’ influence, it made a number 
of more drastic points. The present comprehensive ten-year 
system will be cut down to seven or eight years: most 
children will leave school when they are fifteen, instead 
of seventeen or eighteen. Mr Khrushchev may want to 
do away with the ten-year schools completely. This, how- 
ever, may prove impracticable ; and he seems to be con- 
templating a period of transition during which enough 
ten-year schools to supply universities with students will 
be preserved, and a narrow avenue will be left for some 
school leavers to continue their education by “ day release ” 
upon nomination by party organisations. Parental choice 
disappears. The stress is now laid on bringing learning and 
manual labour together. 
The rulers of China and east Germany have recently 
made similar attempts to bring school desk and work bench 
closer together. In Russia, however, this retreat from 
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universal secondary education also reflects the fact that too 
many young people have been educated up to university 
entrance level and they compete for too few places in the 
universities ; the unsuccessful are found virtually unemploy- 
able. Mr Khrushchev may also hope to check the preten- 
sions of the “middle class” and the intelligentsia: he 
feels that recent unrest at Soviet universities was caused 
by the children of the new bourgeoisie, and more control 
over their admission into the universities will be exercised 
in the future. Britons may now fairly point out to Russians 
that though, at present, compulsory education here stops, 
like theirs, at 15, there is opportunity for all, on their own 
and parents’ choice, for full and free secondary education 
up to 18, and thereafter highly subsidised university educa- 
tion if they qualify for it by competitive examination. 


WAGES 


Coal Black 


HE offer of a four per cent increase made last week to 
T the day wage miners has torn another large hole in the 
principle that the government tried to uphold during the 
bus strike earlier this year: that wage increases should be 
related to capacity to pay. The Coal Board has never 
during the past year tried to hide the gravity of its economic 
plight, and thus no wage offer at all was made to the men 
this spring. But in spite of the fact that since then the 
board’s financial position has not improved, while 
the cost of living (the basis of the earlier claim) is unchanged, 
force of example in wage settlements has been too strong. 
The day wage workers and craftsmen, who make up rather 
more than half the total employees in the mines, are to 
get something in the end ; which almost certainly means 
that pieceworkers will contrive to get enough to maintain 
their usual differential sooner or later. In theory, piece rates, 
which are settled locally from week to week, will be held 
constant by the Board’s officials. But these rates will still 
have to be changed with changing conditions at the face 
and this may well provide the necessary loophole. 

The offer, which will be voted on by a miners’ delegate 
conference in a fortnight’s time, does however pose several 
intriguing questions. The first, and for the unions the most 
unpalatable one, is what effect it will have on future activity 
in the mines. Wages form such a substantial proportion of 
coal costs, that considerable economies will have to be made 
if the cost of the award, over £10 million, is to be absorbed 
without increasing prices. On the other hand the offer may 
not cost so much in the long run as crude arithmetic might 
suggest. Men are now leaving the mines at the rate of nearly 
one thousand a week and if this continues, as it looks like 
doing, throughout the winter, the increased wage per shift 
might do little more than offset the smaller number of shifts 
worked. The undertaking given by the National Union of 
Mineworkers that they will allow overtime to be worked in 
pits producing a high proportion of large coal will help a 
little. But the outlook at the moment, as leaders of the 
miners union realise only too clearly, is black. 

The same force of example as moved the Coal Board has 
also pushed the engineering and shipbuilding employers into 
offering a slightly smaller increase, which the unions con- 
cerned have rejected out of hand. The engineers have now 
hinted that an increase of 43 per cent would be acceptable 
to them instead of the much higher demands that were made 
earlier ; this figure is in line with the best award made so 
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far this year, that to the dockers. The employers do not 
intend to give way to a frontal attack when they meet the 
union leaders next week. But arbitration, one of the many 
forms of which the unions can choose in the light of previous 
awards, looks like being their weakest spot. 


GERMANY 


Straws in the Wind from Bonn 


N Wednesday the west German Bundestag will meet 
QO in Berlin to demonstrate to Berliners and the citizens 
of eastern Germany that they are not forgotten. There is 
not much else the session can do to bring German reunifica- 
tion nearer, but at least the issue is once more a live diplo- 
matic issue. Recently the federal government sent a note 
to Moscow suggesting the formation of a commission of the 
four former occupying powers to study reunification. Last 
weekend the Russian reply arrived. As usual, it referred 
Bonn to east Berlin and turned down four-power talks on 
reunion. But Moscow agreed with east Berlin that a four- 
power group might discuss a peace treaty at the same time 
as the inter-German talks. 

It takes a politician looking desperately for comfort for 
his electorate to read much good cheer into this. But the 
background to the notion that the great powers might dis- 
cuss a German peace treaty seems worth recalling. The 
suggestion was made earlier this year by Herr Gerstenmaier, 
the Christian Democratic president of the Bundestag, in the 
hope that the German question could somehow be insinu- 
ated on to the agenda of a summit conference. At the 
time Mr Khrushchev showed little enthusiasm. Now at 
least there is a flicker of interest. 

If Russia has scarcely batted an eyelid, the connoisseur 
may spot more definite marks of a gradual change in atti- 
tudes in Bonn. Once adamant in its aversion to any dis- 
armament which was not accompanied by reunification, the 
federal government has had to adjust its position to match 
the growth of American interest in some measure of dis- 
armament that might be taken separately. Meanwhile Herr 
Lemmer, Minister for All-German Questions, has been 
speaking out with growing force in favour of more contacts 
with eastern Germany—including official ones, so long as 
these fall short of diplomatic recognition. Periodically, 
Dr Adenauer pours cold water on his ideas. But Bonn has 
to do something to keep the German question alive. 


INDIA 


Mr Nehru Rides the Himalayas 


GEOGRAPHICAL textbook of 1907 listed the Himalayan 
kingdoms of Nepal and Bhutan under the heading of 

“ Non-British States in India,” thereby distinguishing them 
from Hyderabad, Kashmir, Baroda and other princely terri- 
tories under the paramountcy of the British Raj. Nepal has 
been recognised as a fully sovereign independent state, and 
is now represented in the United Nations ; but Bhutan did 
not quite make the grade. By a treaty of 1910 Britain was 
given control of Bhutan’s foreign relations, but recognised 
it as fully independent in its internal affairs ; since 1947 it 
has been drawn rather more closely into the orbit of Delhi, 
but there is still no Indian administration, and it is ruled 
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by a monarch, the Deb Raja. who shares authority with a 
potentate of the Buddhist church, the Dharm Raja. Mean- 
while, China has never renounced a claim to suzerainty over 
Bhutan. Although on the southern side of the Himalayan 
watershed, this country, rather over half the size of Scot- 
land, is ethnically linked with Tibet; the bulk of its 
inhabitants speak a Tibetan dialect and profess a form of 
Lamaist Buddhism. 

Mr Nehru’s decision to visit this secluded mountain 
land—into which he has had to ride on tracks still impassable 
for motor vehicles—was intended to remind its feudal 
authorities that their lawful overlord is in Delhi and not in 
Peking. In theory, of 
course, India knows 
that it can have 
boundless confidence 
in the goodwill of the 
; Peking government, 
J €27G/04 © es '| whose relations with 
hooUe< pHutan|| Delhi are nominally 
a % | “ 
Daryeehng . regulated by “ Panch 

~~] Shila”—the “five 
ao || principles” of co- 
existence and non- 
interference. But, 
apart from China’s 
old suzerainty claim, 
the border between 
Tibet and Bhutan has 
never been demar- 
cated. The Indian 
prime minister has 
also taken the oppor- 
tunity to get a glimpse 
of Tibet itself. This year the Dalai Lama was to have 
returned to Mr Nehru in Lhasa the hospitality extended to 
Tibet’s titular ruler on his recent visit to India. But the 
Chinese now feel that Mr Nehru might not like the climate 
of Lhasa—its political climate, at any rate, has not been very 
congenial lately—so all he has been able to achieve has 
been to go to Bhutan via Yatung. Here he has been enter- 
tained by the local Chinese military commander, and has 
been at any rate seen by some Tibetans. 
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FREE TRADE AREA 


Deceptive Sunshine in Venice 


T a season when the leaves are turning, the sunshine of 
Venice has an obvious appeal ; but the dank waters 
beneath the city sometimes hatch germs and noxious 
vapours. Last weekend, ministers of the six common 
market countries, meeting in Venice to discuss the project 
for a broader European free trade area, basked in the 
sunshine of apparently broad agreement. But beneath the 
surface many issues remained unresolved, and where agree- 
ment was reached, it was of a nature which may insidiously 
undermine the free trade area. 

Prompted by their executive commission, which is deeply 
concerned to preserve the separateness of the six-nation 
community, the ministers agreed that the free trade area 
should be launched next January at the same time as the 
common marxet and that a final date shou'd be set for its 
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Freeing Dollar Imports: Europe’s 
Experience 


AST week the Board of Trade lifted 
restrictions on the import of most 
sorts of machinery from the dollar area. 
Next year, Sir David Eccles hopes, a 
start can be made on freeing dollar 
imports of consumer goods, hitherto 
limited to token quantities. 

The .prospect of freedom to buy 
everything American, from lighters 
to Chevrolets, comes as something of 
a shock after nineteen years of restric- 
tion. The dollar gap, we are often 
told, is a permanent feature of our 
economic life ; many British industries 
have grown up in the shade of restric- 
tions against American and Canadian 
competition. Freer trade, however, is 
usually more frightening in prospect 
than in fact. Several of our European 
neighbours have long since freed the 
bulk of dollar imports from restrictions. 
For a decade the Swiss have been free 
to import everything but a few farm 
products and certain vehicles from the 
dollar area. And both Western Ger- 
many and the Benelux countries have 
now gone far in -the same direction in 
the past five years, providing an in- 
structive object lesson in the effects of 
liberalisation. What effect has freeing 
dollar imports had on their exchange 
reserves and industries ? 

The Dutch and German dollar 
import bills have certainly grown. 
Last year Holland bought 15 per cent 
of its imports from North America 
compared with 12 per cent in 1938 and 
1953, when imports were heavily re- 
stricted. Imports from the United 
States and Canada formed 9 per cent 
of the Reich’s imports in 1938, 13 per 
cent of West German imports in 1953, 
and 20 per cent in 1957. Both 
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countries have a large trade deficit 
with the doHar area, for exports have 
not grown in step with imports. Both 
have been spending gold earned in the 
European Payments Union area on 
dollar imports. But the growth in 
these in the past five years is due more 
to the demands of economic growth 
than to the removal of restrictions. 


The bulk of the increase has fallen 
on raw materials and food, dollar pro- 
ducts which Britain has already largely 
freed and which will therefore be little 
affected by new British moves. Coal 
and coke, oil and oil products, 
imported heavily from the dollar area 
in the aftermath of the Suez crisis, 
cotton and grain, loomed large among 
Germany’s dollar imports last year. 
The pattern is similar in Benelux. 
Liberalisation caused some shift in 
buying—of cotton, oil seeds, fresh 
fruitfrom non-dollar sources of 
supply. But the increase in dollar 
buying of raw materials was due less 
to such shifts than to economic growth. 


The effect on exchange reserves of 
freeing industrial imports has been 
relatively small. But here the change 
does throw instructive light on the 
competitive stature of European indus- 
tries. In capital goods, liberalisation 
has not brought heavy buying of 
standard machines, though it has 
helped to hold down German prices. 
Its main effect has been to give German 
industry a free hand in buying the 
great range of American devices and 
machinery which are not made in 
Europe at all; German industrial in- 
vestors too have found that freedom 
to buy American can save valuable 
time when home delivery dates are 
distant. In chemicals, heavy capital 
investment and a lead in know-how in 
certain fields make some branches of 
the American chemical industry for- 
midable competitors. But the Dutch 
and German chemical industries have 
benefited a great deal from their 
freedom to import American inter- 
mediate products, 


It is in consumer goods, perhaps, 
that Dutch and German experience is 
most revealing, for it is here that 
the industries which appear to be most 
vulnerable to American competition 
are found—motors, refrigerators and 
other durable goods where American 
producers have an evident advantage 
in scale. Neither country has felt able 
to free all consumer goods. Indeed 
the exceptions in the German free list 
pinpoint the weak spots of German 
industry: leather, which has never 
recovered from the loss of markets in 
East Germany; paper, vulnerable to 
any competitor who has cheap raw 
materials at home ; sewing machines ; 
and some branches of textiles, indus- 
tries in relative decline in many 
countries. But the German free list 
does include almost all durable con- 
sumer goods and vehicles, except 
tractors, The German radio industry 
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and the industries making washing- 
machines, refrigerators, and vacuum- 
cleaners, which have grown up only 
in the past four or five years, face 
American competition without much 
trouble, protected as they are by a 
tariff ranging between 4 and 15 per 
cent. High running and licensing costs, 
on top of high initial price, have helped 
keep imports of American cars down to 
a negligible size ; legal limitations on 
the size of lorries keep out the large 
American yehicles which might other- 
wise offer serious competition. Benelux 
has been more cautious here. Imports 
of dollar cars and certain electrical 
consumer goods are still restricted. 
But Sweden’s experience of importing 
American durable consumer goods on 
the whole confirms the German pic- 
ture ; while the experience of Benelux, 
which has been importing American 
textiles fairly freely, suggests that here, 
too, American competition may only 
be severe in a few fields—synthetics 
and certain cottons. 


HE moderate nature of American 
T competition in consumer goods is 
obviously related to the fact that 
American firms have subsidiaries in 
Europe. General Motors seems unlikety 
to break the Opel company by dumping 
stocks of Chevrolets on the German 
market. The question is inevitably 
posed whether the freeing of dollar 
imports has and will cut back American 
investment in Europe, shifting Ameri- 
can interest away from investment in 
subsidiaries to direct export. Import 
restrictions certainly helped Europe to 
capture quite a lot of American know- 
how and capital in the postwar years. 
Yet Holland’s remarkable success in 
attracting American concerns has 
largely been achieved since the march 
to freedom began. Freedom to import 
spares and familiar equipment is 
important to American investors. Low 
European labour costs, the need for a 
base in the European market, and the 
desire to cut transport costs and evade 
tariffs provide American firms with 
plenty of incentive to invest in Europe. 
Freeing imports may chansze the 
pattern of investment, but it does not 
halt it. 

Low labour costs in Germany and 
Holland perhaps give certain home 
industries an advantage over their 
American competitors which similar 
British industries do not enjoy. And at 
a time when dollars are not streaming 
into Europe as they are today, 
liberalisation of dollar imports may 
lose some of its attraction. But the 
gains in productivity, and the general 
downward pressure on prices which 
free dollar imports have provided, have 
indirectly helped to strengthen the 
currencies of the European countries 
that have chosen freedom. 
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completion. But they also appear to have agreed that that 
final date shall be later than the deadline set for the comple- 
tion of the common market and that the institutions of the 
free trade area shall be weak, not strong. The unanimity 
rule is to apply to voting in the council of ministers, thus 
allowing any one country to veto action. 


The notion has a certain appeal in this country among 
people who fear a deeper political involvement with our 
European neighbours. But the danger is that if the free 
trade area has weak institutions—if member states can freely 
exploit escape clauses, or veto further progress—the whole 
vital commitment to free trade itself may be jeopardised. 
Certainly the pace and course of policy in the new com- 
munities will be dictated by the Six, with their executive 
commission as a driving force. That, of course, is one of 
the commission’s aims. 


It is not hard to see what has led to this development. 
Lack of confidence in British willingness to accept the 
political commitment implicit in free trade has led the Six 
to suggest a weak commitment all round. The next meeting 
of the Maudling committee may not be too late for an 
imaginative British move on institutions. A vague 
commitment to free trade, which looks good for the 
moment but has no teeth, may be as dangerous as no 
agreement at all. 


AGRICULTURE 


Harvest Nearly Home 


HE worst harvest season in living memory has not 
T yielded the worst harvest: such is the gist of the 
National Farmers’ Union reports. There are regions and 
individual farms—especially in the track of the “ Black 
Friday ” storm of September 5th—where the overworked 
word “ disaster” genuinely applies ; everywhere harvesting 
has been slow and costly ; certain crops, notably peas, are 
an almost total loss ; potato blight presages scarcity later. 
Taking the country as a whole, however, what would a 
generation ago have been catastrophe has been reduced to 
grievous disappointment. For this comparatively—strictly 
comparatively—happy result, credit is due to three causes 
besides the hard work and skill of the farming community: 
to the selective breeding of storm-resistant grains ; to the 
combine harvester, multiplying the work that can be done 
in brief spells of possible weather ; and to that more recent 
ally the grain dryer, an expensive but effective substitute 
for sunshine and drying wind. 


A moral for agricultural policy can be drawn from the 
1958 harvest—besides, of course, the facile generalisation 
that farmers always cry wolf. One object of aid to agri- 
culture (once the principle is accepted that the nation wants 
more agriculture than a free market would provide) is to 
compensate for its special uncertainties. One result of that 
aid—in some eyes the most important and desirable result 
—is to keep workers on the land who would otherwise leave 
it. But it is not the presence or absence of extra workers 
which has determined the extent to which this year’s harvest 
has been salvaged. Among the cries of distress sounding 
through the downpour, none has been an SOS for more 
labour. The farmer who has scored is the farmer who 
bought the right seed and had access, by ownership, con- 
tract, or neighbourly arrangement, to the right machinery— 
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in short, the efficient farmer adequately capitalised. It 
follows that in so far as the nation at large wants to shoulder 
some part of the farmer’s weather risk, it can do so most 
effectively by encouraging him to sow weather-resisting 
strains of seed and to use weather-beating equipment. 
Scientific research on the one hand, suitable credit facilities 
on the other—to individuals or to co-operative associations 
—are the obvious answer. How far agriculture should be 
subsidised is a matter for argument ; there can be no argu- 
ment that the object must always be to further the survival 
of the most efficient—and a bad harvest still sifts out who 
these are. 


RHODESIA 


Sir Roy Decides 


HE federal general election in Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will be held on November 12th. Sir Roy Welensky, 
leader of the Federal party, has set the ball rolling with a 
blast at the British Government for incorporating in the 
new constitution for Northern Rhodesia (published as a 
White Paper, Cmd 530, last week) a provision that there 
must be two African ministers henceforth in the pro- 
tectorate’s executive council. Sir Roy has called this the 
colour bar in reverse and has demanded that ministers shall 
be chosen from the majority party and in accordance with 
merit, not colour. But he has, no doubt, had to jump in 
and denounce the Colonial Office before the Dominion 
party accused him of being its stooge. This is 
perhaps Sir Roy’s view of the only way to win this elec- 
tion after the narrow shave in the Southern Rhodesian terri- 
torial elections, when, on the aftermath of the expulsion 
of the liberal and hated premier, Mr Todd, the Dominion 
party apartheidists came within measurable reach of form- 
ing a government. 

Sir Roy is an able politician ; he has sniffed the political 
wind ; he has decided that he must bid for some reactionary 
support in all three territories of the Federation. He assumes 
that the liberals (perhaps 20 per cent of the electorate) will 
have to vote for him anyway. By attacking Britain and 
promising to fight for “ Dominion status ”—which may or 
may not mean independence, depending on how the voter 
interprets the speaker’s way of putting it—he hopes to beat 
the call of the opposition leader, Mr Field, for outright inde- 
pendence and various schemes designed in fact if not in 
name to introduce South African-type apartheid into the 
Federation. It is not going to be a very pretty contest ; but 
the result of a close run election could be that Sir Roy will 
find himself in power on the votes of African members. 
Once in power, too, he is likely to be more liberal—partly 
because it is his own predilection, partly because he will 
then have to appease the British Government, or his own 
African backbenchers, or both, 


HE Colonial Office, meanwhile, should stick to its guns. 

Nobody likes the new Northern Rhodesian constitution, 
But as there is no possibility—now or ever—of getting an 
agreed constitution for Northern Rhodesia, owing to the 
widening divergence of the white and black viewpoints, any 
constitution will have to be imposed, and this one should be. 
It is far from being the best that could be imposed, but it 
is a clumsy attempt to be fair, it does associate Africans 
with territorial government—which deals much more with 
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African than with European interests—and it does con- 
form, whatever Sir Roy may say, to the principle of partner- 
ship. Imposing it carries the risk that more settlers will vote 
for Mr Field, on the view that until Mr Field kicks the 
Colonial Office out, it will not be possible to stop the clock 
of African political advancement. But this is a risk that must 
be taken. 


NIGERIAN CONFERENCE 





The Line Up 


HE Nigerian delegations have now arrived, and the 

four leaders who will do most of the horse trading 
behind closed doors—the premiers of the three regions and 
the federal prime minister—have given the press their 
views. Chief Awolowo, premier of the West, has in contrast 
with his colleagues been frank, detailed and indeed evange- 
listic about the line he means to take ; but if the others may 
seem to have left themselves more room for manceuvre by 
their caution, it is tolerably clear where they stand. 

The key issues are few but knotty. Is the police force to 
be kept federal or to be regionalised ? Is the centre to be 
weakened ? Are the protesting minorities to be grouped in 
regions of their own, which would be carved from the exist- 
ing three, or is the Willinck recommendation that boun- 
daries be left as they are (subject to a plebiscite in Ilorin) 
to be accepted ? Is the Northern region to accept full adult 
suffrage and a “ bill of rights” that would permit other 
parties from other regions to campaign easily there? If 
these questions cannot be agreed in London, is the date for 
independence to be nevertheless fixed for April, 1960, and 
provision to be made in a constitution annexed to the Act 
of Independence by order-in-council for dealing with them 
afterwards ? 

The West and North are for regionalising the police, and 
generally weakening the centre ; the East and centre will 
accept this only reluctantly. Only the West stands strongly 
for provisions to allow minorities to be hived off into new 
regions if they show their desire to, but the East would 
accept it ; the North does not care how many new regions 
bud in the south, but stands firmly for the inviolability of its 
own territory (and would be as happy to welcome the acces- 
sion of the French Niger territory, which is opposing the de 
Gaulle constitution, as it would be angry to lose Ilorin to 
Chief Awolowo). The East stands most strongly for inde- 
pendence by 1960 at all costs; Dr Azikiwe has pro- 
posed a post-independence constituent assembly to settle 
questions left outstanding at this conference. Chief 
Awolowo is probably keen to get independence by 1960, 
but his solution would be to place the issues before the 
country at the federal elections of 1959, and promptly to 
act on the will of the people so expressed—and if that 
meant a delay by reason of the hurried creation of three 
new regions, he would probably accept delay. Both the 
Sardauna of Sokoto and the Federal Prime Minister, Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa, have made it fairly clear that they 
expect the important issues to be settled before sovereignty 
is conferred on the Federation as a whole. 

It is not easy to see how any agreement will emerge from 
give-and-take among these divergent viewpoints. Mr 
Lennox Boyd, as broker, is not to be envied. It is much to 
be hoped that the Nigerians will “ hang heads.” and get some 
agreement before they reach the conference table next week. 
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FINLAND 





Cold Wind from the East 


wo days before the caretaker government of Mr Kuuko- 

ski was dissolved, it refused a visa for Mr Kuusinen, 
the Finnish Communist who now enjoys a high place in 
Moscow. Since the formation of the Fagerholm government 
on August 29th, the relations between Finland and the Soviet 
Union have been steadily deteriorating. The Russians are 
disgruntled because the Communists, in spite of their success 
in the July elections, were excluded from the new govern- 
ment while the Conservatives were invited to join it. Now 
Mr Lebedev, the Soviet Ambassador, has left the Finnish 
capital for Russia. Before his departure, he indicated that 
he probably would not return ; the official explanation for 
his departure is physical indisposition. 

Last Saturday Izvestia once more protested that there are 
circles in Finland inclined to give way to the “ aggres- 
sive forces” in the West. Apart from the critical attitude 
of the Soviet press towards the new government, economic 
negotiations between the two countries have made no 
progress recently. A few weeks ago, President Kekkonen 
nominated a delegation to negotiate an investment loan in 
Moscow ; but now, although Mr Fagerholm’s government 
has not given up hope of Soviet credits, it is negotiating with 
the World Bank. 


The Cconomist 
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DEMOCRACY AND MOB RULE 


The will of the majority is the formula of political right 
q in America; but when it comes to be organised, even 

that does not content them, and instead of the con- 
stitutional government by an aristocratic minority at the 
summit of society, which is so common in Europe, the tendency 
in America appears to be towards a violent and unconstitu- 
tional government by a mobocratic minority at the base of 
society. . . . Indeed, we firmly believe that it is exactly that 
habit of deferring absolutely to numerical majorities, or in 
other words of yielding up the whole political power of tho 
State into the hands of a single numerically preponderant 
class, that engenders the impatience of all government which 
When 


an ignorant and powerful class once realises the principle that 


is so illogical a feature of a democratic constitution. 


it need never defer in any way to the wish of any other class, 
however superior in intelligence and culture—nay that numbers 
carry with them a “sacred” political right—it soon loses all 
power of self-control, all the invaluable political habit of 
acquiescing in defeat. And then as soon as a mere section of 
itself, persuaded by its own noisy assertions that it is or ought 
to be in a majority, finds any obstacle placed in the way of 
working its will, its impatience of control surges up into such 
riots as this at Staten Island, while the Government, in its 
turn, accustomed to cower before the clamorous will of the 
multitude, hesitates to interfere. It is, perhaps, the worst 


feature of democratic constitution, that the large uncultivated 


class which has most need to learn the difficult achievement 
of acquiescing with good temper in a political defeat, becomes 
accustomed arrogantly to regard such defeat as impossible, 
and to denounce them if they do oecur as a result of some 
unconstitutional treachery. Aud thus, the people being never 
trained to subdue or control their wishes as a whole, the noisy 
and more violent sections of them soon acquire an artificial 
influence, and govern by terror the State in which they cannot 
even command a numerical preponderance, 
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TELEVISION 


Vote of Confidence 


HE findings of the Independent Television Authority’s 
i. survey of the influence of television on children, pub- 
lished this week*, in time for the celebration of its third 
anniversary, is so favourable to television in so many ways, 
all of them imposingly statistical, that it is bound to be 
quoted for a long time. It is the more necessary 
to underline the point first made in the Authority’s 
foreword — these are the views of a sample of ordinary 
parents, most of whom have had television for one to five 
years. How much reliance can be placed on their usefulness 
as a real measure of what the television is really doing to 
children remains in dispute even after this contribution to 
the debate. A sample of the opinions of 1,200 parents could 
be misleading ; parents can be optimistic and unobjective 
in such matters ; the very idea that a majority opinion is a 
judgment of value in such matters can be impugned. 

It is the weakness of this type of opinion survey that it so 
often proves the obvious. Parents who have television and 
allow or encourage their children to look at it will be reluc- 
tant to admit that they think it bad for children ; it is rather 
surprising that even a small minority should. Parents, more- 
over, must in a matter of this kind judge by the reactions of 
their own children—to whom they are, generally, partial. 
So the dice are weighted in favour of acquittal from the first 
—which, from common observation of the aerials on family 
houses, might be guessed in advance. The researchers 


* Parents Children and Television. Published for the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority by HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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sought to correct the judgments of parents with children and 
television by also sampling the views of parents with children 
but without television. They are entitled to point out that 
a majority even of parents without television believe that 
watching TV makes children more sociable, better informed 
and more knowledgeable. But some obviously do not 
have television precisely because they do not think it good 
for children—thus, for example, 44 per cent of them 
opined that it made children mentally lazy compared with 
only 20 per cent of parents with TV who thought so, and 
many more of the parents without TV thought it bad for 
school work than parents with it. 

The combined majority verdict was that TV is good 
for children, improves their minds and social conduct, 
keeps them at home, makes family life happier, and that 
the programmes are good. But one would have liked 
the parents without TV to be separated into two groups: 
those who would not have it and those who could not. 
Further one would have liked to see questions designed to 
find out if any of these highly subjective judgments were 
based on a comparison of one’s own children with other 
children who had, or were deprived of, TV. The questions 
on children’s use of leisure time are also unsatisfactory ; 
they do not for instance reveal the extent to which tele- 
vision draws a substantial body of children from active, 
creative pursuits to passive screen-watching, or—an impor- 
tant point—from reading. The figures do not offer any 
correlation of TV-watching with intelligence, school per- 
formance or type of leisure activity. To find that a majority 
of parents think TV good, or not bad, for children is not 
a very remarkable discovery. It cannot be expected (if it 
was intended to) to flatten the carping minority of critics. 


“apply ” at a certain level of affluence. 
They stem from an attitude of mind, 
which begins to become dangerous at 
quite a modest level of affluence. 
Perhaps the level at which the cream of 
a country’s brains begin to be sucked 


The Far East 


Sir—Your article “All Aid Short of 
War?” in last week’s issue ignores the 
fact that the Communists can claim that 
for several years the Nationalists have 
been using the off-shore islands as bases 
for offensive operations of various kinds 
against the mainland. These operations 
have included bombardment, the 

lockade of Amoy, the landing of agents 
for purposes of sabotage and espionage 
and subversive propaganda. ‘These 
activities have been financed and blessed 
by our American ally and carried out 
against a government we recognise as the 
lawful government of China. Our 
American allies have allowed, if not en- 
couraged, Chiang Kai-shek to transport 
§0,000 men to the islands. For what 
purpose ? The answer of the Nationalists 
is that they are there as part of the grand 
design to liberate China by force. The 
Nationalists do not claim that the Com- 
munists have suddenly made war on 
them ; on the contrary they agree whole- 
heartedly with Mao that Formosa and 
Peking are in armed conflict. What has 
happened is that Peking for various 
reasons has decided to take advantage of 
the strategica] stupidities of the Ameri- 
cans and Nationalists to hot up the war. 





Finally, you state that: “If outright into its advertising agencies. 


war does come in the Far East we can 
no more stand aloof from our American 
friends than they could when the chips 
were down.” In the first place the 
Americans did stand aloof for quite a 
long time in 1914 and again in 1939 when 
the chips fell in contests of world signifi- 
cance and not a game of shove-halfpenny 
off the China coast. I hope we shall 
move heaven and earth to stand aloof if 
the Americans are mad enough to attack 
the mainland of China. If you visualise 
an Anglo-American war against Peking 
I hope you have in mind _ suitable 
arrangements to evacuate indefensible 
Hongkong . . . not to mention London in 
case Mr Khrushchev decides not to 
remain aloof.—Yours faithfully, 

Bordon, Hants STEPHEN KING-HALL 


What is Affluence? 


Sir—It can’t happen here or it should 
happen here—which, exactly, is your 
contention ? Your review of Professor 
Galbraith’s book last week is based on 
a misconception far more dangerous than 
its subject is ever likely to perpetrate. 
The unchallenged absurdities and eyils 
of advanced economies cited by Professor 
Galbraith do not suddenly begin to 


We haven’t got tail fins and 20 foot 
cars—yet. But we have got people, as 
you, Sir, should very well know, who 
equate with the aim of life any and every 
increase in the figure of the gross 
national product that emerges from the 
machines of the Central Statistical 
Office, irrespective of whether it stems 
from more people transporting each 
other further to and from work or more 
people giving each other holidays, from 
the production of one new Rolls or ten 
family saloons) Modest is the refusal of 
the economist to compare satisfactions 
gained from the spending of money. 
Not so modest is his assumption, nearly 
always implicit, that only the satisfactions 
he can directly measure by money (and 
never any consequential dissatisfactions) 
come into the economic reckoning ; to 
say nothing of the assumption that the 
economic considerations are overriding. 
It is this attitude that on occasion has 
encouraged the ignorant to mistake you 
for the speculative builder’s friend and 
the oppressor of widows and orphans. 

One cannot believe, with your re- 
viewer, that no. better incentive to 
produce can be found than the horrors, 
so graphically posed, of Subtopia in 
preference to those of Jarrow. You 
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are right to imply that the more 
tolerant attitude in Britain to the 
intervention of the state should pro- 
tect us from some of the deficiencies 
of American society. But you, Sir, are 
rather apt to attack and decry such 
intervention; and you lampoon the 
countless and illogical lapses from 
maximisation of profit that have saved 
Britain’s social life from the full grips 
of the competitive society —Yours 


faithfully, FreD STAG 
High Wycombe 


Sisal 


Sir—The note on sisal, under the head- 
ing “A Surplus Unabsorbed” in your 
issue of August 30th is liable to leave 
a wrong impression on your readers. 

It is not the fact that a world surplus 
of unsold sisal is piling up. While the 
world production of sisal increased by 
90,000 tons from 1955 to date, world 
consumption increased by 84,000 tons, 
in spite of abnormally low stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers due in the 
latter part of the period to credit re- 
striction which may well be a temporary 
condition. “Hard Fibres” prepared by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit esti- 
mates the accumulated world carry-over 
from 1957 to 1958 at not more than 
24,000 tons which is less than five per 
cent of the 1957 world production of 
505,000 tons of sisal. This compares 
favourably with most commodities in 
the world and serves little more than 
the pipe lines of trade. Mexican hene- 
quen is mainly converted locally into 
twine for export, the small balance of 
line fibre going mainly into the uphol- 
stery padding business and not into the 
spinning industry. 

Your note rightly says that the pattern 
of production has been radically altered 
by the emergence of Brazil as a major 
producer replacing Indonesia. But it is 
not the quantity of Brazilian sisal placed 
on the market that is the chief cause 
of the weakness of Brazilian prices, so 
much as the way it has been marketed. 
Sisal is a product with a highly inelastic 
demand, and in certain circumstances 
weak selling can cause prices to fluctuate 
downwards in a way that is disadvan- 
tageous as much to consumers as to 
producers and all others concerned. 

It is in the hope of finding a remedy 
for this that the International Confer- 
ence, to which your note refers, is being 
held in the near future in Rio de Janeiro. 

What we seek are more stable and 
economic prices based on free play of 
world supply and demand. The present 
level of price is artificially low, and, 
rightly or wrongly, there is growing 
opposition in Africa to this subsidy to 
the West of unduly low prices for 
primary products and the complacency 
with which Britain and America views 
the situation. This in its turn must 
have a not unimportant repercussion on 
the export trade of western countries to 
Africa and the East. There are also 
political as well as economic factors to 
be considered.—Yours faithfully, 

ELDRED HITCHCOCK 
Tanga, Tanganyika 
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Apprenticeships 


Srr—In your article “Tomorrow’s 
Technicians” in The Economist of 
September 2oth you refer to the necessity 
for inducing smaller firms to overcome 
the difficulties of taking apprentices 
(perhaps on the lines pioneered by the 
Electrical Industries Association). May 
I point out that a Group Apprentice 
Training Scheme was pioneered by the 
Engineering Industries Association and 
we are justifiably proud of our success 
in this field.—Yours faithfully, 

Engineering Industries L. E. JARMAN 
Association Secretary General 


* 


Srr—Your article on “ Tomorrow’s 
Technicians ” in the issue of September 
2oth correctly suggests that an appeal 
to industry’s comscience to support 
education of technicians is not enough. 
Both as a lecturer in a technical college 
and as personnel manager of an engineer- 
ing firm, I have found that training in 
industry is not likely to be taken 
seriously unless it is directly and 
obviously related to the economic life 
of the firm. For all but the very largest 
firms, for whom exporting trained 
apprentices has a public relations value, 
this is probably the only reasonable 
assumption in attempting to enlist 
industry in the national programme for 
training technicians. 

I have found surprising resistance to 
the idea of direct financial payments to 
a firm for training services rendered. In 
the case of research, contracts to firms 
for research services are recognised as 
necessary and productive. The same 
could be so for teaching services either 
in the firm or for teaching to be carried 
out in a technical college. 

A first step in this direction has already 
been taken in Middlesex, where the 
Brunel College of Technology contracted 
with a firm last year for teaching services 
in their production management course. 
The fee paid was not an economic one, 
but a pattern was established which can 
be repeated and expanded.—Yours 
faithfully, IRWIN LEFF 


Personnel Manager 
Glacier Metal Co., 
Wembley 


Management Institutes 


Sir—It is a matter of considerable regret 
to those who have been old friends of 
Mr J. H. Bingham since he joined the 
Institute of Industrial Administration in 
1932 that he should continue to pursue 
his vendetta against the British Insti- 
tute of Management, now that the 
reorganisation of that institute is 
practically complete. Mr Bingham is 
well aware that the policy, organisation, 
staff and headquarters of the BIM are 
now radically different from what they 
were at the time when his membership 
was terminated on a point of procedure. 
For that termination he has received, at 
law, generous compensation and re- 
instatement. To continue to vilify the 
present BIM is therefore neither just 
nor fair. It can only result in making 
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still more difficult the efforts of those 
who are endeavouring to promote a 
greater interest in good management in 
this country.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW8 T. G. Ross 


Nigeria 


Smr—Both in your recent article and in 
Mrs Hicks’s letter last week there are 
criticisms of the Nigerian Fiscal Com- 
mission’s proposal to “hand over” 
responsibility for personal income tax to 
the Regions, in terms which seem to 
imply that the Federal Government has 
been deprived of one of its most valuable 
sources of revenue. Might I suggest that, 
whatever the position in future years 
may be, the effect of this proposal in 
present conditions is by no means as far 
reaching as is suggested, and that in its 
essentials it may have been inevitable ? 

Under the present constitution and its 
predecessors, the Federal Government 
has not had any power to levy “ taxes 
on the income or profits accruing in or 
derived from any Region .. . of Africans 
resident in any Region . . .” and practical 
difficulties in the Northern Region and 
the Southern Cameroons might make 
any immediate change in responsibility 
impossible. The functions which the 
Commission now propose to transfer 
from the Federal Government are merely 
those of taxing non-Africans resident 
outside Lagos, persons resident abroad 
and those whose incomes are derived 
from abroad: sources whose total annual 
yield at present is about £750,000. 

General comparisons with countries 
like Australia and Scandinavia may be 
a little misleading. Aggregate revenue 
from all personal incomes and direct 
taxation is at present about £5.5 million 
—say 64 per cent of the aggregate 
revenues of the five Nigerian govern- 
ments and about one eighth as great as 
the revenue available to the Federal 
Government alone. The share of direct 
taxes will doubtless grow fairly rapidly, 
but it will be a considerable time before 
they become efficient and demonstrably 
fair means of collecting a large propor- 
tion of Government revenue, or before 
they can be used very effectively for the 
purposes cited by Mrs Hicks. The most 
important present source of revenue, 
namely import duties, remains a Federal 
responsibility, may well be more pro- 
gressive than direct taxes and could 
possibly be more effectively used as a 
weapon of economic and social policy. 

This is not to deny that some features 
in the Fiscal Commission’s proposals 
cause slight misgivings ; but the particu- 
lar principle which Mrs Hicks empha- 
sises may have importance only in the 
fairly distant future. Perhaps one could 
point in this connection to the Commis- 
sion’s proposals that the Federal Govern- 
ment be empowered to enter the income 
tax field in times of emergency ; and that 
periodic fiscal reviews be made. Might 
not these proposals be broadened so as 
to allow the Federal Government to take 
over some of these powers permanently 
when the need for them arises ?—Yours 
faithfully, W. A. WaRMINGTON 
London School of Economics 
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Patriotic 


Gustavus Adolphus: A History of 
Sweden, 1611-1632. Volume II 1626- 
1632 


By Michael Roberts 
Longmans. 848 pages. 84s. 


—— years ago Professor Roberts pub- 
lished the first volume of what 
promised to be the authoritative account 
in English of the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. His second volume fulfils the 
promise and completes a major achieve- 
ment of historical scholarship. Crisp 
narrative, detailed analysis and balanced 
judgments are beautifully integrated in 
a work that can be compared to a seven- 
teenth century tapestry, so rich is the 
design and so skilful the weaving of the 
detail. The vistas reveal the economic 
and military forces, government plan- 
ning and diplomacy, while in the fore- 
ground stand a host of personalities, 
great and small, some, like the German 
cavalry general, Pappenheim, being here 
delineated for the first time. Over the 
whole there plays a northern light of 
irony, touched by the warmth of an 
historian who has pondered long over 
his problems and who can write with 
an enviable lucidity and wit. 

The second volume has a more 
dramatic story to tell than the first, and 
Mr Roberts’s analysis takes on a keener 
edge and his narrative a more resonant 
quality. In 1626 the Swedish armies 
moved to Prussia to enforce a stronger 
grip on Poland by strangling the Vistula 
grain trade. Soon imperial armies on 
the Baltic coast provoked Swedish inter- 
vention in the Thirty Years’ War. With 
the landing at Peenemiinde in 1630 the 
Swedish armies began the march that 
took them from the Oder to the Main 
and the Rhine, and, ultimately, to the 
Danube. But in 1632 Gustavus, “the 
Captain of Kings and the King of Cap- 
tains,” as one of his Scottish mercenaries 
styled him, was killed at Liitzen. In his 
death, as in his life, he touched the 
chords of Swedish patriotism, while he 
had played a majestic variation on the 
theme of the Protestant Cause. The 
sudden emergence of Sweden as a con- 
quering power, whose victories led 
Gustavus to envisage the occupation of 
Vienna, raises interesting problems. 
How were the wars financed? For what 
ends were they fought? Why did Gus- 
tavus win his victories? Was the 
Protestant Cause merely a convenient 
slogan? Was Swedish policy aggressive 
or a search for security? What political 
ability did Gustavus show in organising 
occupied Germany? 

The first part of Mr. Roberts’s book 
is an analytical prelude fundamental to 
an understanding of the whole, for he 
there explains the nature of the war 
economy, the revolutionary changes that 
Gustavus introduced into the art of war 


Crusader 


and his creation of a navy. Gustavus 
had to raise cash from a country still 
dominated by natural economy ; but the 
copper mines could be developed and 
Gustavus was alive to the possibilities 
of a European monopoly. Secondly, by 
conquest and naval power he tapped 
the port dues from the Neva to the 
Vistula. Together with copper these 
made possible the offensive in Germany. 
Lastly, he exploited occupied Germany 
rigorously, making the war self-support- 
ing. This analysis destroys the myth 
that Richelieu’s subsidies were essential 
to Gustavus. The long chapter on the 
army throws a flood of light on the 
campaigns, placing the originality of 
Gustavus against the perspective of the 
military problem since the Renaissance. 
Defence had become stronger than the 
offence, and Gustavus broke the stale- 
mate by concentrating on mobility and 
firepower. In Professor Roberts’s lucid 
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analysis and narrative the Thirty Years’ 
War loses for the first time the appear- 
ance of a confused mélée. 

Occupied Germany presented Gus- 
tavus with a more difficult problem, 
since the German princes found it hard 
to disentangle Protestant liberty from 
Swedish domination. Gustavus was 
suspected of aiming to substitute a Vasa 
for a Habsburg Empire. But though 
Mr Roberts agrees that Gustavus’s for- 
eign policy was a deviation from the 
main lines of Swedish interest, he argues 
carefully that Gustavus, an empirical 
statesman, was applying his forceful ex- 
pedients to situations as they arose, and 
was pursuing an illusory security, not 
the building of an empire. These argu- 
ments, as Mr Roberts recognises, do not 
constitute proof. But this book is not 
merely a fully rounded biography: it 
is also a history of Sweden and, within 
the years it covers, a history of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Here as nowhere 
else is the selfish muddle of Saxon policy 
explained and much light thrown upon 
Wallenstein. Spacious history of the 
kind offered in these two volumes is now 
unusual, and Professor Roberts is to be 
congratulated on the skill and courage 
that have gone to the making of a work 
so readable, scholarly and illuminating. 


Corpse or Zombie? 


Death on the Left 


By John Connell. 


Pall Mall Press. 71 pages. 3s. 6d. 


R JOHN CONNELL is not only a leader- 

writer (on the Evening News) and 
the author of a study of the Foreign 
Office, but also a novelist; and it is 
tempting to see the hand of the novelist, 
rather than that of the political historian, 
at work on this possibly premature 
obituary of the Labour party. It sele-ts, 
it simplifies, it dramatises ; sympathetic- 
ally, indeed, rather than maliciously, 
humanely rather than in any partisan 
spirit, but in a manner more suggestive 
of a background sketch, a preliminary 
sorting of raw material, for something 
like Mr Howard Spring’s “ Fame is the 
Spur” than of a piece of political 
analysis. 


“Death on the Left” couples a good 
deal of psychological shrewdness with a 
surprising amount of naiveté. The key 
image—Mr Connell deals extensively in 
imagery—is that of two temperament- 
ally contrasted crews for the ship of 
state: the “anchor men,” stay-putters 
or conservatives, and the “men of sail,” 
the venturers, the radicals. Because the 
very nature of radicalism is change, no 
radical party can endure for long in any 
one shape and with any one set of 
objectives ; the Labour party, like the 
Liberal party before it, has exhausted its 
impetus, and the “men of sail” no 
longer have an ideal, a rallying point or 
a captain. They will rally again—the 
radical impulse is as essentially a part of 
any healthy society as are the stabilising 
pieties of conservatism—but not, Mr 





Connell avers, around Mr Gaitskell nor 
around Mr Bevan either. 

This key image is, of course, a shock- 
ing bad one; it implicitly condemns the 
“anchor men” outright, since the 
business of ships is to get a move on, 
not to sit, however trimly, in dock. It 
is also a howling over-simplification, 
which subtracts from every dynamic 
element on the Conservative _ side, 
ignores all the tug-of-war of group 
interests, and dismisses every alternative 
temperamental division, even that 
between the collective-minded and the 
individualist. But it provides the frame- 
work for an outstandingly well ‘old 
political narrative. The collapse of the 
Liberal party, the swing to Labour in the 
thirties, the experience, at once forma- 
tive and potentially destruciive, of the 
wartime Coalition; the blend, during 
the six ensuing years of Labour rule, 
of massive achievement and massive dis- 
illusionment ; the failure to react con- 
structively to the shock of electoral 
defeat ; all this is described, in terms of 
personalities and of the currents and 
cross-currents of public opinion and 
emotion, freshly, excitingly, and recog- 
nisably. It is excellent entertainment ; 
and it should prompt some salutary 
thought, on the right as well as the left. 

Whether it is adequate either as 
diagnosis or as prognosis is quite another 
question. Even if the social victory that 
carried Labour to power has lost its 
driving force, plenty of ersatz propellant 
remains available in the shape of more 
enduring psychological elements: envy, 


class malice, and mere inchoate bloody-' 


mindedness. What is to be feared is 
not the “death” of the Left; it is its 
survival as a zombie. 
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Remorseless Record 
The Vichy Regime, 1940-44 


By Robert Aron. 
Putnam. 536 pages. 42s. 


Bigeye oe for the men of Vichy comes 
not from their viciousness but their 
awful impotence. They could do almost 
nothing right. M. Aron’s fascinating 
book suggests many morals. The affinity 
between Pé€tainism and present day 
Gaullism is one; the nationalist and 
personalist impulses in modern France 
have a long history and, after all, even 
Colonel Pétain once proved the general 
staff wrong. Much can readily be made 
of this. But, essentially, M. Aron’s 
study is of the plottings and posturings 
of the incompetent. Satellitism has had 
no more remorseless a recorder. 

Laval himself, toadying to the Fiihrer 
and, worse still, to Abetz in Paris, could 
not quite turn a trick, ever. “There’s 
only one thing to do,” he had declared, 
“and that is to be nice to the Germans.” 
It only sounded like realism: niceness 
as a policy was just not enough. Laval 
was not a German: he had to give them 
less than they asked and they always 
gave him nothing back. Vichy’s biggest 
battle was over the prisoners of war in 
the Reich, but the one gratuitous release 
came after the Dieppe landing and it 
was the Canadians, not Laval, who 
pushed the Germans to it. In the end, 
the Germans grew tired of foisting him 
on the Marshal and settled, when it was 
too Jate, for a gauleiter. That they took 
so long to do so was his one success 
and, incidentally, his one service to his 
countrymen. 

Even so, this was really the Marshal’s 
achievement, not  Laval’s. Pétain, 
obsessed with the fate of Poland, in- 
sisted on standing between the Germans 
and the defenceless French people: this 
was as true of his policy in 1940 as it 
was in 1944. He was not greatly con- 
cerned with his own reputation, appar- 
ently because he thought it secure. “I 
have no right,” he remarked in the last 
days, “to let Vichy be bombarded 
merely to enter history with more 
glory.” The result was that the Ger- 
mans blackmailed him time and again, 
while, for France itself, his shifts and 
twists under German pressure merely 
confused the issue. The Marshal held 
it a great finesse to announce: “I 
am today pursuing the path of 
collaboration. ... This collaboration 
must be sincere,” and at the same 
time to despatch an emissary to London. 
But this behaviour could not be public 
knowledge (although the Germans heard 
of it soon enough), and stories that the 
Marshal had asked visitors: “ How’s 
the Resistance going? Is there anything 
you need?” did not stop the growing 
belief that Vichy meant collaboration 
plain and simple. 

When the regime was faced with a 
real crisis, like the North African land- 
ings, the confusion was nearly disastrous. 
The Marshal was prepared to give in to 
the Americans, but his first thought 
was still to avoid a German occupation 
of the free zone. What was more, the 
Germans knew Vichy’s codes. Had 
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Darlan not preserved a code of his own 
and been, by chance, in Algiers on the 
day of the landings, none of Pétain’s 
orders would have reached North Africa 
except those broadcast for German ears. 
This narrow squeak does not argue 
much for Vichy’s statesmanship. In fact, 
as M. Aron shows, the sort of schoolboy 
nonsense that passed for planning at 
Vichy never came to anything. Much 
daydreaming depended on Weygand’s 
scheme to turn the tables on the Ger- 
mans by secretly boosting the army 
above the 100,000 ineffectives allowed 
under the armistice ; this was to be the 
spearhead of an allied invasion. The 
Germans had no cause to worry. When 
they did cross into the free zone not 
a dog barked. Only Darlan’s officers at 
Toulon kept their heads and scuttled 
the fleet. 

Little wonder, then, that no one quite 
took the Marshal’s word for truth. The 
importance he placed on Louis Rougier’s 
mission to London in the autumn of 
1940 seems pathetic beside London’s 
casual interest. And although M. Aron 
attaches importance to Vichy’s warning 
to General Franco before the meetings 
at Hendaye and Montoire, it is highly 
unlikely that Franco’s reaction to the 
Fuhrer’s offer would have been any 
different had he not been tipped off 
beforehand. M. Aron is punctilious in 
giving credit where credit is not quite 
due. But his portrait of the Marshal 
builds up impressively into something 
like dignity. The atmospherics of the 
Vichy scene are brilliantly done. And, 
above and beyond the book’s own high 
merits, the account of Vichy’s ideas on 
constitutional reform makes pertinent 
reading today. 


Early Racial Troubles 


Early Victorian New Zealand: A 
Study of Racial Tension and Social 
Attitudes, 1839-1852 


By John Miller. 
Oxford University Press. 217 pages. 30s. 


DWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD has much 
to answer for ; not least, as this book 
shows, his blood relations. Two brothers 
and a son, whom he sent to prepare the 
way for the New Zealand Company’s 
colonists, contrived to get them into 
trouble with the Maoris and the British 
Government. The company itself suc- 
cumbed, leaving its debts to the 
colonists ; the troubles between them 
and the Maoris remained. 

Dr Miller is concerned with the early 
part of this story, when the colonists 
were establishing themselves and trans- 
mitting their version of English culture 
to the Maoris. Half of his book is the 
history of the course of settlement in the 
Cook Strait area, the rest a description 
of manners and customs among the 
settlers and Maoris. The whole is based 
upon massive research in official docu- 
ments and in the letters written by early 
settlers, most of whom were ready 
correspondents and seem to have stepped 
straight out of Thackeray and sometimes 
Dickens. 

Dr Miller’s sympathies are with 
Maoris, missionaries and governors, and 
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against Wakefields, settlers and the 
company ; he sees that the Whig dogs 
do not get the better of it, but his 
affection towards individual colonists 
often outweighs his dislike of them in 
the lump. He has a graceful and incisive 
style of writing. This is history dis- 
tilled direct from the documents, without 
intermediate processes. But Dr Miller’s 
concentration upon his period has caused 
him to plunge too directly into his 
narrative. It is not much use giving us 
details of how the Maoris’ life was lived 
after the settlers came, if we do not know 
how they lived before; nor can we 
understand the attitudes of the British 
government if we do not know how it 
came to have title to New Zealand, or 
what the Treaty of Waitangi was. Those 
who do not know their outlines of New 
Zealand history would be well advised 
to seek the counsel of the father first (in 
Harold Miller’s “New Zealand”) 
before sitting at the feet of the son. 


The Liberals’ Trojan Horse 
Labour and Politics, 1900-1906 


By Frank Bealey and Henry Pelling. 
Macmillan. 314 pages. 30s. 


M* HENRY PELLING, who has previously 
given us a highly informative 
account of Labour politics from 1880 to 
1900, has now joined forces with Mr 
Bealey, of the University College of 
North Staffordshire, to continue the 
story until 1906. The result of this 
joint authorship is a somewhat unco- 
ordinated book. It is not that the styles 
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of the two authors are notably disparate. 
They are both smooth and agreeable 
without being exciting, and were we not 
told in the preface that only one chapter 
was written in direct collaboration we 
would not suspect this on grounds of 
form. The fault is more that the 
chapters themselves are interesting as 
individual essays on, it sometimes 
appears, a rather haphazard selection of 
topics, rather than as constituents of a 
single theme. Thus we pass from a 
chapter on Taff Vale (with the course of 
the strike itself described in graphic but 
not directly relevant detail) to another 
on the unopposed return of the Labour 
candidate at the Clitheroe by-election 
without much attempt to set either event 
in its context. 


There are, however, considerable 
compensations for this lack of co- 
ordination. A great part of the informa- 
tion provided is new, and almost all of 
it is given with a degree of detail that 
both adds greatly to its interest and offers 
the opportunity for the reader (if he 
wishes) to reach different conclusions 
from the authors. Outstanding among 
the new sources are the Herbert Glad- 
stone papers, of which (despite the 
general view of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum—hinted at 
in the preface—that modern political 
papers are best not seen, and if seen, not 
published) the authors have made 
extensive use. These papers enable the 
secret electoral compact which Mac- 
Donald, then secretary of the Labour 
Representation Committee, and Glad- 
stone, then Liberal Chief Whip, 
concluded in 1903 to be brought fully 
to light and given its true place as the 
precursor of the sweeping Labour gains 
(within the Liberal landslide) of 1906. 

The desire of the Liberal leadership, 
frustrated by twenty years of unionist 
hegemony, to have no enemies on the 
Left emerges indeed as a more effective 
fillip to the growth of Labour strength 
than the Taff Vale decision. In their 
eagerness to let nothing stand in the way 
of victory in 1906 Campbell-Bannerman 
and Herbert Gladstone gave an easy 
entry to the Trojan horse that was 
ultimately to destroy their party. 


Taoism 


The Parting of the Way: Lao Tuz 
and the Taoist Movement 


By Holmes Welch. 
Methuen. 204 pages. 218 


HE author of this book, a Harvard 

Orientalist who is stated on the 
jacket to be “now in the Far East on 
United States government service,” 
points out that there are already thirty- 
six English translations of Lao Tzu’s 
alleged work the Tao Te Ching, to say 
nothing of renderings in other European 
languages. He has therefore excused 
himself from producing yet another 
translation, but has devoted himself to 
an interpretation of Taoism, and in so 
doing has taken account not only of the 
historical and philosophical background 
of the Tao Te Ching itself, about which 
there is already a large body of scholarly 
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writing, but also of the whole vast range 
of the developments of Taoism over the 
last two millennia, a subject on which 
very little detailed research has so far 
been done. 


Mr Welch disclaims any intention of 
contributing to “ Sinology,” but tells us 
that he wishes to promote “ public 
understanding of the Chinese point of 
view, one component of whith is 
Taoism” and also “to present the 
philosophy of the first Taoist, Lao Tzu, 
in contemporary terms, not in terms of 
the world he lived in,” because “ if there 
is nothing in a philosophy that helps us 
cope with life, we may as well return it 
to the academic morgue.” It is perhaps 
regrettable that the author, in his desire 
to commend his theme to a wide non- 
specialist public, should lay such stress 
on contemporary relevance, for much of 
his book, in tracing the formation of 
the various schools and sects of Taoism, 
would appear to be of more interest to 
Sinologists as a work of historical 
scholarship than to readers who merely 
want to know why the Communists 
conquered China or how life can be 
coped with. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Mr Welch, like so many 
others who have studied the subject, has 
been fascinated by Taoism and has found 
in the Tao Te Ching a source of deep 
spiritual satisfaction, which is only 
enhanced by the obscurity of its para- 
doxical aperg¢us. 


The Tao Te Ching remains indeed 
one of the world’s great classics of 
mystical experience, and it has a special 
appeal for the modern mind because of 
its independence of any religious revela- 
tion or systematic metaphysical doctrine. 
In China the original philosophical 
Taoism as found in the Tao Te Ching 
and the writings of Chuang Tzu has 
always had its adherents, particularly 
among poets and artists, but the popular 
religious Taoism, with its numerous 
gods, its rich store of myth and legend, 
its pursuit of alchemy and magic, and its 
“Pope,” who still had his seat in the 
mountains of Kiangsi until 1927, has 
been something very different and often 
strangely at variance with the outlook of 
its supposed founder. It is one of the 
principal merits of Mr Welch’s book 
that it gives an intelligible account of the 
evolution of Taoism as a religion. But 
his own concern is primarily with the 
Tao Te Ching and its author, whoever 
he was, and the concluding section of 
the book is an attempt to restate its 
philosophy in terms of contemporary 
thought. 


Canadian Scholar 


Harold Adams Innis: Portrait of a 
Scholar 


By Donald Creighton. 
University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 146 pages. 24s. 


N° one interested in understanding 
Canada could do better than to read 
this book, a fine study of the life and 
work of Harold Adams Innis. His life, 
from 1894 to 1952, spanned the period 
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in which a national Canadian identity 
has emerged, and in his character and 
outlook he was distinctively and charac- 
teristically Canadian, though his work 
has won international recognition. Born 
of pioneer stock on an Ontario farm, 
educated at the cost of sacrifice and grim 
struggle, he was wounded in the first 
world war. Back in Canada, he took his 
MA at McMaster University, going on 
to Chicago to take a PhD in economics 
with a thesis on the history of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. His appoint- 
ment as lecturer at the University of 
Toronto was the first step in the career 
that made him ultimately “Canada’s 
senior academic statesman.” Between 
lay a lifetime of research not only in 
libraries and archives on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but also on the remotest 
frontiers of Canada. 


His first great study concerned the fur 
trade, the staple industry that laid the 
foundations of Canada east and west 
across a continent; the next concerned 
the contrasting maritime staple, the cod- 
fisheries of the North Atlantic. He went 
on to investigate mining and pulp and 
paper. Newsprint led him on from 
Canadian problems to those wider pro- 
blems of human communication which, 
with the emergence of mass media, are 
today among the most urgent faced by 
civilisation. His death at the height of 
his remarkable career unhappily cut 
short these studies before their full 
fruition, but not before they had opened 
up new vistas. 


The implacable enemy of the facile, 
the superficial, the glib and the phoney, 
and with strong and individual views 
about the role and responsibility of the 
social scientist in the social process, Innis 
was never an easy person ; but his pro- 
found and original scholarship, his 
enormous and unremitting industry, his 
rich humanity and humour, and his un- 
swerving idealism and integrity have left 
a rich heritage to Canada and to scholars 
the world over. In laying the founda- 
tions of Canadian economic history, he 
made a fundamenta] contribution to 
Canadian national self-realisation and to 
the understanding of the problems of 
new economies everywhere. It is a 
matter for gratitude that his first bio- 
grapher is himself a fine scholar and a 
close friend, who has paid this moving 
tribute to his colleague with discerning 
and appreciative insight. 


Mob-Leadership 


King Mob: The Story of Lord George 
Gordon and the Riots of 1780 


By Christopher Hibbert. 
Longmans. 184 pages. 21s. 


ICKENS’S riot scenes in “ Barnaby 
Rudge ” read like an eye-witness’s 
description. Mr Hibbert goes round later, 
inspecting the damage and interviewing 
survivors. But hovering smoke obscures 
his view of the historical background. 
He sees George III as a dullard, his 
ministers discredited and culpably hesi- 
tant in the face of mob violence. And it 
is true that from June 2nd to 7th, while 
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chapels and hundreds of houses were 
burned, prisons stormed and the Bank 
besieged, the effective use of troops was 
debated. But it is impossible to judge 
the Government fairly unless the extreme 
unpopularity of the use of troops in the 
Wilkes riots is remembered. Moreover, 
the Privy Council, which directed the 
military to act without waiting for autho- 
risation by scared, elusive magistrates, 
was fortified by the clearly expressed 
views of Eden and Thurlow as well as 
by the belated acquiescence of the 
Attorney-General. 


There is a mystery about crowds. 
“ Mobbery ” is a disease: its infection, 
sometimes lying dormant, nourished by 
social depravity and economic misery, 
can spread with appalling speed. Rumour 
reported foreign saboteurs ; agents of the 
parliamentary opposition; even city 
magnates avenging losses for which they 
blamed the Government—an hypothesis 
strengthened by the obstructive inertia 
of the civic authorities led by a lord 
mayor whose commercial success began 
with the ownership of a brothel. Mr 
Hibbert, rejecting these melodramatic 
theories, adduces on good evidence racial 
and religious antagonism in districts 
where Irish labour was accused of dis- 
placing the natives or undercutting their 
wages. 


And so _ respectable, if intolerant, 
citizens, petitioning Parliament to restore 
restrictions on Roman Catholics relaxed 
by the Act of 1778, were swamped by 
rowdy apprentices, bullies, prostitutes, 
an underworld of poverty and crime re- 
inforced by prisoners freed from the 
gaols. Local ringleaders, like Barnaby’s 
friend Hugh, frothed on the surface ; 
but Lord George’s hysterical behaviour 
was no substitute for the central control 
which the situation demanded of him 
as president of the London Protestant 
Association ; and after barely surviving 
his “ followers’” adulatory horseplay, he 
left his house twice only after the second 
day to offer to the government help that 
was contemptuously refused. 


He was neither puritan nor fanatic. 
His private life was as irregular as his 
public performances. His family history 
and upbringing entertainingly explain 
rather than excuse his career. An impu- 
dent nuisance in the navy, a minority of 
one in the House, he espoused causes 
offering scope for his exhibitionism. His 
acquittal in his trial for treason encour- 
aged his egotism to reassert itself by 
libelling the judges of England and the 
Queen of France. Refusing help offcred 
by friends to pay the fines imposed, he 
remained in prison till typhus killed him 
in 1793. His adoption of Judaism, the 
name of Israel Bar Abraham Gordon, 
and the Hebraic costume displayed in 
one of the admirable illustrations is sym- 
pathetically described, but inexplicable 
except as a pathological symptom. In- 
deed, Lord George Gordon was one of 
those “leaders” described in Gustave 


le Bon’s “The Crowd ”—* recruited 
from the ranks of those morbidly 
nervous, excitable, half-deranged persons 
who are bordering on madness.” They 
still exist. 


BOOKS 


OTHER BOOKS 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. By Charles 
Arnold-Baker. Methuen. 432 pages. 42s. 


An immense amount of useful work, 
which impinges directly on the comfort 
and convenience of the ordinary citizen, is 
done at the rélatively humble level of his 
parish council. It is the basic unit in local 
government — democracy even — as the 
family is the basic unit in the social system. 
Yet many people would be hard put to it 
to list the functions of parish councils, quick 
as they are to despise “parish pump 
politics.” It takes, in fact, a book of 400 
pages to describe parish council powers with 
any precision: and this book seems 
destined to be the Erskine May of the 
parish pump administrator. Besides dealing 
with the organisation, election and legal 
status of parish councils, it covers their 
financial functions and their administrative 
duties, of which disposal of the dead seem 
to take prior place ; but to the living they 
purvey much of importance from seats by 
the wayside and bus shelters to wash-houses 
and public clocks. They defend rights of 
way and deal with publicans’ licences ; they 
uphold the commons and manage allot- 
ments ; they light streets and control cara- 
vaners ; and in a multitude of ordinary 
activities they are the first step to acquiring 
permission from the bureaucracy to do any- 
thing. This book should be chained in 
every parish hall (under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933 s, 127). 


THE FEDERAL Lanps: Their Use and 
Management. By M. Clawson and B. Held. 
Johns Hopkins University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 501 pages. 68s. 


This is an exhaustive study of an apparent 
anomaly of the fifth of the land area of 
the United States which is owned and 
managed by the federal government. Sadly, 
the history of these lands, which consist 
mainly of national parks, forests and grazing 
areas, has often been one of ill-use and mis- 
management ; fortunately, in these instances, 
the lands have not often been essential to 
the development of the country. But the 
authors recognise—indeed, take as their 
premise—the fact that much of the territory 
in question will continue to be federally 
owned and managed; and they present 
a thorough, clear-sighted, and intelligent 
programme to ensure that it will be soundly 
managed in the future, when these lands 
are likely to count for very much indeed. 
The book contains a massive statistical 
appendix and—mercifully—a thorough 
index; the authors’ method, and the 
methods they describe, might furnish a 
valuable guide to the management by all 
governments of their property, whether 
federal land or nationalised industry. 


GAMBLING IN ENGLISH LIFE. Revised 
edition. By E. Benson Perkins. Epworth 
Press. 128 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Nearly a third of this book has been 
re-wr‘tten since its first edition in 1950, 
and it now takes into acount the 1951 
report of the Royal Commission on Betting. 

As a previous chairman of the Churches’ 
Committee on Gambling, it is to be 
expected that Mr Perkins will take a 
serious view of gambling practices, in which 
he includes premium bonds.. Some part 
of the book is given over to the figures. 
The amount spent on football pools can 
be assessed fairly accurately as also can 
the totalisator stakes. But the amount of 
betting through the bookmakers can only 
be guessed: the evidence is scanty and 
there is bound to be a wide margin of 
error. Mr Perkins is unlikely to under- 
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estimate wittingly: he puts total betting 
stakes in 1956 in the region of £550 million. 
He also discusses the other figure which 
many people think more relevant—the net 
loss incurred, that is the amount staked 
less the part returned as winnings or, 
putting it the other way, the net income 
of the betting industry together with the 
betting duties collected by the Government. 
Mr Perkins rightly states that this cost of 
gambling activity is officially estimated to 
be about £70 million. But he has a lot to 
say about the wickedness of the royal com- 
mission in taking this figure as a significant 
indication of the volume of gambling. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS revised edition. 
By R. F. Harrod. Nisbet and Cambridge 
University Press. 186 pages. 8s. 6d. 


The theory of international trade has 
recently become one of the central fields of 
controversy among academic economists. 
The starting point is still Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of comparative costs. But opinions 
vary on the modifications to this doctrine 
that need to be made in the light of recent 
advances in welfare economics and in the 
general theory of employment. Moreover, 
different approaches have produced differ- 
ent answers to such practical questions as 
the effects on a country of devaluation or 
the imposition of tariffs. 

Mr Harrod, in this book which has been 
revised considerably for its fourth edition, 
deals capably with these problems. He 
retains the law of comparative costs as the 
basis of his argument and goes on to qualify 
it where necessary. There are good chapters 
on the balance of payments, devaluation 
and monetary institutions. The new edition 
deserves the popularity that its predecessors 
already enjoy. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By Robert E. Merriam. 
Souvenir Press. 223 pages. 21s. 


“Told for the first time . . .” says the 
blurb, omitting to mention that this is an 
abridged edition of “The Battle of the 
Bulge,” an American paper-back, which was 
itself an abridged edition of “ Dark Decem- 
ber,” published in the United States as long 
ago as 1947. There seems to be no good 
reason why this work should be yet again 
done up. It was written by a sort of on- 
the-spot American military historian, who 
had the opportunity of watching part of the 
battle unfold and of talking later to some 
of the German generals who took part, but 
who lacks the scholarship and style to turn 
his notes and their notions into anything 
that could be taken seriously as either 
history or literature. 
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Southern 
Dilemma 


WASHINGTON, DC 


cuRIOUS hush of expectancy has descended since the 
A Supreme Court’s ruling two weeks ago on racial inte- 
gration in the schools. The South has brought into 
action the first weapon in its armoury of massive resistance, 
and schools in three towns—Little Rock in Arkansas, and 
Charlottesville and Front Royal in Virginia—have now been 
closed by the Governors of the two states. If the schools 
in Norfolk, Virginia, suffer the same fate next Monday a 
total of over 16,000 white pupils will have been shut out 
in order to prevent 58 coloured children from coming in. 
Attention is now concentrated, not on the law courts and 
the Governor’s mansions, but on the parents in the South 
who for the first time are face -to face with the cost of 
defiance. The referendum arranged for this Saturday in 
Little Rock is the first test-—though hardly a fair one—of 
their reactions. 

By ruling that the danger of violent opposition cannot 
be taken as a reason for delaying integration, the Court has 
in effect exploded the comforting notion that the problem 
is simply a clash between the “forces of law and order ” 
and “the mob.” No rioters have challenged the federal 
marshals assembled at Little Rock, but the Court’s order 
has nevertheless been frustrated. It has become plain that, 
in the border states at least, mob violence presents a serious 
challenge to judicial rulings only when it is condoned by 
the state authorities, and that the real confrontation is 
between these and the federal government. Such a con- 
frontation throws a frightening strain on the constitutional 
structure of the country. But the tactics to which the state 
governments have now resorted have arrayed against them, 
not only the solid disapproval of the North, but also the 
danger of a gradual erosion in the South of the popular 
support—and the votes—on which they base their stand. 

If Governor Faubus and Governor Almond could simply 
shut affected schools and leave them shut, secure in the 
knowledge that the deprived parents would keep a stiff upper 
lip, they would be on a firm footing. Some lawyers profess 
to believe that law suits could be successfully brought 
against the Governors on the ground that, by halting educa- 
tion in some areas and not in others, they were depriving 
children and parents of the “ equal protection of the laws ” 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. But the suggestion is offered in tones of hope more 
than of confidence ; no law obliges the states to provide any 
education at all. 

When the Attorney General, Mr Rogers, announced last 
week that he planned no legal action for the time being, 
he showed his preference for leaving it to the Virginians 
and Arkansans themselves to force their Governors out of 
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their present position. Reporters in the three towns where 
schools have been shut have found a sizeable body of 
opinion which would prefer a little integration to empty 
classrooms. It is unlikely that this group yet forms a 
majority anywhere ; in a meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association at Front Royal last Friday a motion calling for 
the school to be restored to local control was shelved until 
this week. However, the grumbles are coming not only 
from parents but also, unexpectedly soon, from the pupils 
themselves, some of whom can already see their careers in 
peril if they cannot qualify for a college education. 

Yet if the two Governors try to reopen the schools as 
racially segregated “private” institutions they will be 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. The more a “ private ” 
system of schools has to rely on private money, the greater 
will be the displeasure of parents whose purses feel the 
pinch ; the more aid the state gives, whether in direct grants 
or rent-free facilities, the more likely the federal courts 
are to rule that the “ private ” label is fiction. There have 
been two comparable cases, one involving a park and the 
other a swimming pool, in which attempts to preserve segre- 
gation by similar means have been frustrated by the courts ; 
there is a solid legal basis for the proposition that what 
the states cannot do directly they may not do indirectly. 

At this point the resources of purely legal resistance 
begin to run out. The state authorities can resort to 
what amounts to a series of quibbles—by trying to run 
segregated classes in integrated schools, for instance, or by 
interminably extending the court battle by inserting petti- 
fogging changes into laws found to be unconstitutional. 
But there is little doubt that such shifts would get increas- 
ingly peremptory treatment from the courts ; and a sense 
of dignity, among Virginians at any rate, sets a limit to 
these manceuvres. Both Virginia and Arkansas, by sub- 
mitting the constitutionality of their anti-integration laws 
to their state courts, have found a way of delaying the con- 
sideration of them by the federal courts and of providing 
a graceful means of retreat if the opposition at home con- 
tinues to grow. But in the end, unless the federal govern- 
ment weakens, the Governors must comply or face 
proceedings for contempt of court. 


HE Administration shows no signs of weakening. Mr 

Rogers, the Attorney General, has just read a primer 
on constitutional obedience to the South. The Department 
of Justice, which was caught off balance by last year’s riots 
in Arkansas, has ostentatiously donned its armour for battle 
this year. So far there has been no work for the posse of 
federal marshals at Little Rock, but the department is 
plainly determined to enforce any injunction which the 
courts may issue against trouble-makers either inside or 
outside school grounds. It may go further, by helping to 
seek the injunctions itself ; this would ease the pressure on 
Negroes, for whom litigation is an uncomfortably con- 
spicuous business in many southern communities. The 
department can support Negro applicants by appearing 
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before the courts as amicus curiae. There is also a body 
of legal opinion which believes that it could take the entire 
burden on itself by initiating the proceedings. 

There remains the enigmatic figure of President Eisen- 
hower. Since his recent hint to a press conference that he 
wished integration could proceed “ more slowly,” it is no 
longer possible to suggest that his failure to intervene 
effectively is due merely to weary abstraction or to consti- 
tutional scruples. It might fairly be pointed out, however, 
that a process can hardly be called speedy by which fewer 
than one in nine of the bi-racial school districts which were 
segregated in 1955, when the Supreme Court laid down its 
criterion of “ all deliberate speed,” have since changed their 
policy—and under which almost all the coloured children 
in integrated classes still live outside the borders of the 
Confederacy. 

There are very few ways, however, in which the President 
could usefully join the battle even if he wanted to abandon 
his present attitude of Olympian detachment. His experi- 
ence last year with Governor Faubus casts doubts on the 
value of talking directly to the Southern Governors. When 
they met this week, Governor Collins of Florida 
suggested that a series of commissions might be set up 
under which each state would negotiate with the federal 
government about the pace of desegregation. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little reason to believe that the recalcitrant 
states would do voluntarily what they are now refusing to 
do on court instructions. Perhaps the only effective way 
in which Mr Eisenhower might still intervene would be to 
throw what remains of his presidential authority into an 
appeal to the people of the South. It can be argued that 
the time for this went by three years ago, and that since 
then too many Southerners have been persuaded to rally 
around the standards of the office-holding segregationists. 
It is now up to the President to wrestle with his conscience 
and decide whether to make an eleventh-hour attempt. 


Vacancy at the White House 


R SHERMAN ADAMS, announcing his resignation in a 
glare of the publicity which he always shunned as the 
President’s Chief Assistant, refused to recognise that his 
relations with Mr Bernard Goldfine had been incompatible 
with the high standard of political morality so rightly set by 
the Eisenhower Administration and by Mr Adams himself. 
Instead, he insisted that it was a “ campaign of vilification ” 
which had led him to retire for the good of his party and of 
the President whom he has served devotedly and tirelessly. 
The campaign against Mr Adams has been directed, how- 
ever, by Republicans, not, as the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee hastened to point out, by Democrats. 
The Republican elephant was sharply reminded by the 
Democratic landslide in Maine that the voters had not for- 
gotten the Goldfine sensations and Mr Adams received a 
dusty answer when he asked members of the Republican 
National Committee whether he should go. Whether 
Republican candidates will benefit much from a resignation 
that was so long coming and prompted, in the end, not by 
tender conscience but by harsh politica] necessity,is doubtful. 
What is certain is that Mr Adams’s personal tragedy—and 
tragedy it is for a dedicated and able public servant to have 
made such an inexplicable blunder—leaves a gaping hole 
in the White House staff that it may well be impossible to 
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fill. Mr Adams, who was one of the President’s earliest and 
most vigorous political supporters, enjoyed Mr Eisenhower’s 
complete confidence ; he also enjoyed—as Mr Eisenhower 
plainly does not—discharging the heavy day-to-day routine 
work of the Presidency. No other appointed official has ever 
exercised so much power and, although many complained 
that Mr Adams sifted a great deal that was of value out of 


“* My Need Is Greater Than Yours ” 


Herblock in the Washington Posi 


the President’s contacts with people and events, no one 
could say that the business of government was not 
dispatched efficiently. 

Among Mr Adams’s possible successors, there is discus- 
sion of Mr Seaton, who has proved himself to be an 
enlightened and popular, as well as able, Secretary of the 
Interior, and of General Gruenther, who was Mr Eisen- 
hower’s war-time chief-of-staff. But for the two years of the 
Eisenhower Presidency which remain, it may be easier to 
split up the formidable burden. In the long run, a staff 
system of this kind to run the complicated institution of 
the Presidency might work best. Not every President can 
count on having a Sherman Adams ; not every President 
would want one. 


Leaden Impact 


HERE is no doubt that American producers of lead and 
7 zinc are genuinely in need of help ; in spite of painful 
cuts in output, prices have continued to fall and stocks to 
mount, while imports have gone up steadily. But there is 
also no doubt that the announcement of quota restrictions 
on imports of lead and zinc was timed to help Republican 
candidates in the coming election—or that their need too 
is great. Finally, there is nc doubt that the industry has not 
got as much as it wanted ; most mining companies would 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 


IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 
and comprise the American market. They differ radically 
from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 
needs and ways of life, and, naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


international Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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have preferred the higher duty recommended by the Tariff 
Commission last spring. The Republican members of the 
commission recommended a quota as well, to limit imports 
to 50 per cent of the 1953-57 average, but the President 
has settled for a quota by itself, and for one of 80 per cent 
of the average ; as a result of the recent increase in imports, 
however, the actual reduction, compared with 1957, will be 
33 per cent over a full year. 





Quarterly imports, short tons 








Quota 1957 average 
: a LEAD 
Co j 
I cincacctntadindar 16,880 30,750 
Mc occa sauces Kees seekes 14,680 13,500 
PRMD cou ccestisecseaccuoun | 18,440 | 26,500 
SNe PUEDE occ cd ckascnces 7,440 11,000 
MED Sasi cewexcccasaucoes | 31,240 51,000 
FR sv cccsctccscceceses 88,680 132,750 
ZINC 
I a siesiet ueeenis | «52,160 =| ~—s«65,500 
PONE. nd ctavecscsautecees 38,400 | 54,000 
Sl ivegeusecusaeee cuaees 19,440 i 35,250 
GN vb eccdedeese Viaeees 20,240 43,750 


RNs cae Cie gews 130,240 | 198,500 





One of the reasons why the President decided on the 
unusual device of a quota is because it fits in with the 
general line of the current multilateral efforts to find a world- 
wide solution for the oversupply of lead and zinc. Quotas 
will also, it is argued, support the dollar earnings of foreign 
producers by pushing up American prices and will give them 
an assured market in the United States, even if a limited 
one. But however much the Administration may insist that 
quotas are the most suitable and least onerous way of 
ensuring that foreign producers bear their fair share of 
“ the burden of readjustment ” in the lead and zinc industry, 
foreign reactions have been even more unfavourable than 
the State Department feared. The chief, and so far the 
most vocal, sufferer is Australia, whose exports of lead, 
going up rapidly during the base period, are now its main 
dollar earner. Canada also has cause for complaint, although 
not so much as have Mexico and Peru. Coming just as the 
British Commonwealth is relaxing its restrictions on dollar 
imports and as Latin American representatives are in 
Washington to discuss their economic plight, the quotas on 
lead and zinc, relatively unimportant in themselves, have a 
most unfortunate impact on international faith in the 
practical goodwill of the United States. 


Grey Flannels in Politics 


HE insistence of a big oil company that in the past 
T it has always been so “ busily engaged in business ” 
that it has ignored politics will be taken with a grain of salt. 
But the open declaration of the Gulf Oil Corporation that 
American business must try to match the political power 
of the trade unions and that Gulf workers, shareholders and 
dealers should take a more active part in politics, is some- 
thing fairly new. It is due, in part, to the fear that the 
next Congress, with its larger Democratic majority, will be 
more sympathetic to labour than any since the New Deal. 
But for some time a number of large corporations such as 
the General Electric Company and the Ford Motor Com- 
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pany have been privately urging their executives and staff 
to go into politics and local government and are even run- 
ning or supporting classes in practical politics for the “ man 
in the grey flannel suit ” just as the trade unions do for the 
man in overalls. 

Unfortunately, the businessmen with time and money to 
spare are often reactionaries, anxious to make middle-class 
flesh creep with warnings that Mr Reuther, the leader of 
the automobile workers and a Democrat, is about to seize 
control of the government. The recent distribution in 
California of an immoderate attack on Mr Reuther by a 
right-wing extremist, who views even President Eisenhower 
with alarm, has been financed by a group of wealthy 
easterners. Presumably they hoped to help Mr Knowland, 
the Republican who is fighting an uphill battle to abolish 
compulsory trade unionism. But the effect has been to 
associate him with an anti-semitic and semi-fascist group. 

California, however, is also the home of an interesting and 
imaginative step which corporations that are genuinely con- 
cerned to raise the level of politics might do well to 
copy. About go per cent of the money for political cam- 
paigns in the United States is contributed by one per cent 
of the people of voting age, a base of popular support so 
narrow that it is often hard for some politicians to resist 
improper influences. The American Heritage Foundation, 
with the support of the Advertising Council, has launched 
a drive to broaden financial support of the parties with the 
slogan “ Don’t pass the buck—give a buck to the party of 
your choice.” Both political parties are, for the first time, 
undertaking nation-wide campaigns aimed at the small con- 
tributor. Now the Aerojet-General Corporation, which 
makes rockets, is urging its 15,000 employees to contribute 
at least $2 apiece to the party or candidate they favour ; 
Mr Kimball, the company’s president, is a Democrat, but 
both party organisations have blessed the scheme. 


No Inflation by Contract 


-EYHE slowness with which work has been resumed at the 
Ford Motor Company’s plants, even though last 
week’s strike was called off as it began, demonstrates that 
members of the trade union do not share the enthusiasm of 
their leaders, their employers and the economic experts for 
the wage contract which made the strike needless. One of 
the features of the contract was a special increase of 8 cents 
an hour for skilled workers, whose resentment at their 
inadequate recognition has in the past threatened to disrupt 
the automobile workers’ union. But this was not enough to 
satisfy all of them and the question of how far lay-offs should 
be regulated by seniority is also causing difficulty in some 
plants. Mr Reuther, the head of the union, well aware that 
this year’s pattern is not inspiring, is taking care to see that 
similar dissatisfactions do not arise from the contracts still 
to be signed with the General Motors and Chrysler Cor- 
porations. At the latter’s factories there have been long 
disputes over work standards and over individual output, 
which have caused frequent short stoppages, while the chief 
difficulties in the General Motors’ negotiations seem to be 
arising over wage differentials between neighbouring plants. 
In spite of all these delays over detail, it seems certain that 
the contracts which will eventually be signed with both 
these companies will follow the Ford pattern—a pattern 
which is everywhere being welcomed as non-inflationary. 
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The general wage increase, 10 cents an hour this year, with 
another 7 cents an hour or so in each of the next two years, 
is merely an extension of the old contract. Three cents cover 
the rise in the cost of living and would disappear should it 
decline ; the rest is based on the estimated annual increase in 
the productivity of labour and should not add to costs. Most 
of the other improvements, involving better pensions and 
more unemployment compensation, will be met out of the 
supplementary unemployment benefits fund, set up by the 
company under the 1955 contract ; this is doing so well that 
no increase in payments will be needed, although the com- 
pany will have to go on contributing to it for rather longer 
than would otherwise have been the case. While they are 
hailing the new contract as the cheapest since the war, the 
manufacturers may be a little regretful that it gives them 
no excuse for blaming labour for increases in the prices of 
the new cars. 


Battery of Cameras 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE American abroad is identified almost as certainly 

by the camera slung about his neck as by his accent, 
and at home he does not change his habits. Taking pictures 
is a year-round hobby of millions now that, when the 
weather outdoors is bad, enthusiasts can attach a flash unit 
to their cameras and continue indoors. There are about 
37 million cameras in use in the United States, and nearly 
three-quarters of all families own one or more ; Io per cent 
possess one of the 3.9 million moving picture cameras. Last 
year Americans bought about 6 million new still cameras 
and nearly a million to take “home movies ”—and they 
spent $279 million on having their films processed. In 
all, manufacturers sold more than $1.1 billion worth of 
photographic goods in 1957, an increase of Io per cent over 
the business done the year before. 

The fastest selling camera in the moving picture field— 
and the major factor in the boom—is the inexpensive 
8-millimetre unit. This camera takes pictures at the rate 
of eight frames for each movement, compared with the 
sixteen used by the 16-millimetre model, the other camera 
suitable for amateurs. It thus requires less film and is 
cheaper to operate. In 1957 there were more than 3.4 
million 8-mm cameras in use and only about 500,000 16-mm 
cameras. Recent improvements have made it much easier 
for the amateur to take moving pictures, Today, most 8-mm 
cameras have fixed-focus lenses so that no adjustments for 
distance are necessary and last summer saw the introduction 
of a new electric eye camera which automatically measures 
the light and sets the lens opening. 

Prices also have been made more attractive to the con- 
sumer. Ten years ago, the average cost of a camera, pro- 
jector, and screen was about $300. Today, a set of 
comparable or better quality can be had for as little as 
$100. And the Eastman Kodak Company, the largest pro- 
ducer of photographic equipment, is now selling its inexpen- 
sive Brownie motion picture camera for as little as $29.95. 
Finally Kodak, which estimates that 90 per cent of all home 
movies are shot in colour, is offering colour film which costs 
only a little more than black and white. 

In the still camera field, the simplest, least expensive and 
most popular camera is the box type, of which there are 
26.6 million in use. It requires little, if any, experience to 
operate, yet it gives very satisfactory results. Because it 
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can be mass produced without much skilled labour and sells 
for under $10, the simple box has not been affected to any 
extent by imports. Other types of cameras, which are more 
complicated, more expensive and consequently rarer, are 
the folding ones, and the reflex camera ; this last gives the 
photographer, who more often than not in this case is a 
professional, an exact image during focusing. 


The fastest growing demand, however, is for the “ picture 
a minute” Polaroid camera and for the 35-millimetre 
variety. The latter is a compact, highly-flexible model, 
especially when it is equipped with an automatic range- 
finder, timing mechanism and synchronised flash unit, and 
more than 4 million have been sold. Its popularity is due 
partly to reductions in price and partly to the steady im- 
provement in the processing of film and in the quality of 
colour film. Most 35-mm pictures are colour transparencies 
for looking at through a viewer or projector ; this gives 
better results than prints and makes storage easier. 


The desire of the amateur photographer to see his picture 
as soon as he has taken it has developed a tremendous 
demand for the Polaroid self-developing camera. It came on 
the market in 1948 and since then more than 1.5 million have 
been sold despite their relatively high prices, which range 
from about $70 to over $200. The camera is a simple 
folding one, which exposes the picture on specially sensitised 
material that then produces its own print. 

Even the cheaper cameras now often come equipped 
with such things as built-in exposure meters which show 
what the shutter speed and lens opening should be under 
various conditions of light. Others have automatic range- 
finders ; and nearly all come with synchronised flash units 
which can be easily attached to the camera. The flash has 
become all-important, and last year a record 600 million 
flash bulbs were sold. The improvement in film has also 
been dramatic. For example, it is now possible, with certain 
types of Ansco and Kodak film, to take colour pictures 
indoors without any artificial light. The result of this and 
other advances is that today considerably more money is 
spent for colour photography than for pictures taken in 
black and white. The one development which is eagerly 
awaited is for the colour process to be adapted to the 
picture-a-minute camera. 

This year’s recession may prove to have slowed down the 
industry’s steady growth. A longer-term cause for concern 
is the competition of imports from Germany and Japan, 
which in recent years have affected the domestic production 
of quality reflex and 35-mm. cameras. Because of the 
intricacies of these types, as much as two-thirds of their 
price reflects the cost of skilled labour, and this puts the 
American manufacturer at a serious disadvantage. In 1957, 
for example, 442,710 expensive cameras were imported, 
mainly from Germany and Japan, an increase of about 
20,000 over the previous year. Consequently, many 
American manufacturers have begun to produce their more 
complex instruments abroad or to import parts. 

It seems likely, however, that the cream at the top of the 
photographic market will continue to be skimmed off by 
Japan and Germany. Nevertheless, American producers 
still have a balance of trade in their favour. They send 
abroad so much film and equipment, and so many of the 
cheaper cameras, that exports of photographic products 
exceeded imports last year by $33.7 million. And the 
industry takes comfort from the fact that most Americans 
seem to prefer the simple, easy-to-operate and inexpensive 
camera, at which American producers excel. 
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Competition for 


NEW YORK 
[? May 4, 1928, three decades before 

British banks took the plunge, the 
National City Bank of New York—then 
the largest commercial bank in the 
United States—created a sensation by 
opening a personal loan department. It 
was staffed by four persons hidden dis- 
creetly in the basement to protect the 
sensitivities of salary earners, at whom 
this move was directed; today the 
department employs some 1,300 people. 

Other banks in the larger cities 
followed this lead, but it was the middle 
of the nineteen-thirties before the com- 
mercial banks were competing effectively 
with the established institutions—the 
sales finance companies, the personal 
loan companies, the co-operative credit 
unions and the retail shops—which, with 
a diminishing number of “loan sharks ” 
(illegal lenders), cater to the public’s 
appetite for credit. It was consumers’ 
unexpectedly good record of debt repay- 
ment during the depression which won 
the commercial banks over to instalment 
loans and in the postwar boom in credit 
buying the banks have more than held 
their own. 

In assessing its potential cus- 
tomers, the American bank does 
not expect them to offer collateral 
security; its investigations and its 
decisions centre on the borrower’s past 
record, on the amount of his earnings 
and on the stability of his employment. 
Of considerable value is the practice, 
accepted and endorsed by the public, 
by which the different banks freely 
exchange information about the credit- 
worthiness of their customers—a method 
which puts an effective stop to “ bank- 
crawling.” In addition, each town has 
its credit bureau which serves as a clear- 
ing house for all relevant information 
on a person’s credit standing. 

A bank may require the loan to be 
guaranteed by one or more co-makers 
who become jointly or individually 
responsible if there is a default. An 
alternative safeguard, allowed in New 
York but forbidden by many other 
states, is the wage assignment under 
which the bank can, if necessary, collect 
up to 10 per cent of a borrower’s earn- 
ings directly from his employer. Of 
growing popularity among both 
borrowers and lenders is a device by 
which the borrower agrees that his 
instalment payments shall be deducted 
from his wages at source and forwarded 
by his employer to the bank. Loans 
are not generally confined to a bank’s 
customers nor is it allowed, in some 
States, to make it a condition of the 
loan that the borrower shall become a 
depositor. 

The personal loans extended by the 
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Consumer Credit 


commercial banks run for from 12 to 
36 months; for some purposes—for 
instance home improvements and loans 
to small businessmen—the term may 
be longer. Interest rates vary through- 
out the country from about 4 to 8 per 
cent or more, charged over the whole 
period on the initial amount of the 
loan. They have remained remarkably 
stable over the years; the National 
City Bank of New York, which tends 
to call the tune in this area, has made 
only one change (a small increase) 
in twenty years. Most states put a 
legal limit both on the rate of interest 
and on the size of an individual bank 
loan; in New York these limits are 6 
per cent and $5,000. Loans from other 
credit institutions are governed by 
different legal scales; for some small, 
short-term loans permissible interest 
rates may be as high as 3} per cent a 
month. Losses from defaults on bank 
loans have proved negligible—under 
one-quarter of one per cent of out- 
standing credit—but the cost of 
administering them is considerable. 
The commercial banks initially con- 
fined their instalment activities to cash 
loans to customers, but today some 
two-thirds of their financing of motor 
cars is through the purchase of dealer 
“paper.” Here they are in direct com- 
petition with the sales finance com- 
panies which have always concentrated 
their activities largely on the financing of 
cars—from the factory to the dealer 
and from the dealer to the customer. 
While the sales finance companies have 
kept pace with the banks in this sector, 
they have not done so as a source of 
instalment credit in general. For a 
number of reasons the banks can charge 
a lower interest rate: since it is 
more “respectable” to borrow from a 
bank than to make a deal with a dealer, 
the banks tend to cream off the more 
credit-worthy citizens; they have the 
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advantage of large deposits to draw on 
which the sales finance companies 
(unlike the British finance houses) do 
not; their overhead costs are less 
because consumer credit is only one of 
a range of banking facilities; and, 
according to the finance companies, many 
of the banks do not apportion a full 
share of costs to this particular service 
but regard it as an essential public 
relations job. 

However, the finance companies have 
the advantage of size ; unlike the banks, 
they can operate on a nation-wide basis 
and, although they are many in number, 
the market is effectively dominated by 
four or five giants. Finance companies 
cater to the many who are unable (or 
in too much of a hurry) to get a loan 
from a bank, or who prefer paying a 
higher interest rate (about 7 per cent 
for a new car) to undergoing the bank’s 
extensive investigations. 

While the public’s favours are assidu- 
ously courted by all the different pur- 
veyors of credit, competition tends to 
be greatest within, rather than between, 
the various lending groups. Rivalry 
among the commercial banks (and they 
number in all some 15,000) has been 
maintained and fostered by the restric- 
tions imposed both by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the state legislatures 
on the geographic spread of individual 
banks. Lively competition has kept down 
interest rates on personal loans to a point 
which many of the banks (particularly 
the smaller ones) find uncomfortably low. 
While the commercial banks have cast an 
ever-widening net in their search for 
customers, they remain primarily a 
source of credit for middle-class 
borrowers. Their expanding opera- 
tions have proved a thorn in the flesh 
of the sales finance companies, but there 
remains a large (and also expanding) 
sector of hire purchase demand which 
only the latter can satisfy. No formal 
links can be forged between the two 
groups ; banks may not own stock in 
sales finance companies, although much 
of their capital is provided by the banks. 
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Operational effectiveness of 
Bristol /Ferranti Bloodhound 
guided missile system, adopted 
as mainstay of Britain’s sur- 
face-to-air defence,endorsed by 
European neutral’s choice. 


Already approaching full operational status in Britain, 
the Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound now secures its first 
foreign order, from Sweden—first ever export order for 
a British missile system. 


This selection follows exhaustive evaluation by a 
Swedish assessment team of the technical merits of 
surface-to-air guided missile systems available through- 
out the western world. 


Most advanced of its kind, Bloodhound forms the 
most effective defence system in the world now and for 
many years to come. 


BRISTOL 


——___} 
Bloodhound 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


ELECTRONIC GUIDANCE AND CONTROL BY FERRANTI LTD. 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “‘ Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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FRENCH REFERENDUM—III 


The Poll and After 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


LL is over bar the counting. Or nearly. General de 
Gaulle has returned from his brief tour of the 
provinces. Special hoardings are covered with party posters, 
mostly saying “ oui.” The war of slogans has in fact been 
less officially waged for weeks on the walls of France. It is 
a somewhat unequal struggle, since the local authorities 
have been ordered to get rid only of negative signs ; the 
“ayes” apparently do not disturb the landscape. Never- 
theless, on the huge official posters saying “ out ” to France 
there are frequently to be seen ingenious additions saying 
“non” to de Gaulle, Massu and Soustelle. The last 
meetings are being held. All the French voters have by now 
received the lengthy text of the constitution, coupled with 
the generai’s speech urging them to approve it. They will 
give their answer on Sunday. 

In France itself a Gaullist victory seems a foregone 
conclusion. The only question is whether there will 
be a landslide. How many people will abstain ? 
What will be the size and the geographical distribution of 
the majority ? On one thing there seems general agree- 
ment: the referendum will be only the beginning. General 
de Gaulle, when asking Frenchmen to give him an over- 
whelming vote, described the referendum as a “ formality.” 
The problems facing France will not be solved in a con- 
stitutional ballot. On the contrary, after the poll the need 
to spare the feelings of potential voters will no longer serve 
as a justification for postponing decisions or allowing confu- 
sion to persist. On Algeria, the main issue which 
brought about the change of regime, the electors know 
nothing of the government’s real intentions. Frenchmen 
will vote in the dark ; they may hope for some light on 
the morrow. 

Who was really wise to campaign for the general—the 
colonialist diehards whose actions brought him to power, or 
the “liberals” whose conversion now ensures him a legal 
majority ? Until very recently, the latter whispered it 
abroad that General de Gaulle was only waiting for this 
popular backing to kick out the colonels, bring the army to 
heel and start negotiations to end the war rapidly. These 
rumours, which have duly played their part, are dying 
down. It is now reported that the general sees no easy 
solution and considers that political moves in Algeria will 
have to wait until the country has been transformed econo- 
mically and socially. 

In politics, failure to act is a decision in itself. There is 
no doubt that in the last four months of army rule in 
Algeria the opponents of any negotiated settlement have 
strengthened their position. The army has been staging 
the referendum there this week in a campaign in which 
gunfire is the only opposition voice. No doubt the army will 
claim that success in the present poll is proof that the people 


of Algeria want to be French, and it will be encouraged to 
Carry out elections in November in exactly the same spirit. 
Unless General de Gaulle intervenes to end this fiction, 
he might almost as well identify the Algerian “ spokesmen ” 
with whom he proposes to negotiate by appointing them 
himself, 

Algeria will be the first test. But in France the parliamen- 
tary elections at the end of November should clarify the 
picture. Admittedly, parliament will be of less importance 
in the new constitutional framework, but the electoral 
campaign and the ballot itself will be a better gauge of the 
mood of the French people than Sunday’s confused 
plebiscite. The government will have to decide how to 
translate its Gaullist majority in the referendum into 
electoral alliances. M. Mollet and M. Soustelle may sit in 
the same cabinet ; but their supporters are likely to refuse 
to vote for the same list of candidates in a parliamentary 
election. And the problem is not only one for the govern- 
ment. The non-communist opposition may have to choose 
between political death in isolation or electoral contact with 
the Communist untouchables. 

The extent to which the dividing line between Sunday’s 
“ayes” and “noes” will be crossed afterwards by agile 
politicians naturally depends on the future electoral law. 
Proportional representation would not raise the issue of 
alliances. The arrondissement system, with small, single- 
member constituencies, might lay the emphasis on local 
problems and personalities. But it is now almost certain 
that France’s next lower chamber will be chosen on a list 
system in large multiple constituencies, The list that gets 
an absolute majority in the first ballot will take all the seats. 
A qualified majority (40 per cent has been mentioned) 
will probably be still required in the second ballot ; if it is 
not attained, the seats in the constituency may be dis- 
tributed by proportional representation. 

The big question is where the line for a qualified majority 
will be drawn. If a high percentage of the votes cast is 
required, the number of constituencies in which PR would 
operate would increase and so would Communist represen- 
tation, while the general colouring of the assembly would 
also be affected in other ways. Since the constitution 
provides many checks to parliamentary ambitions, General 
de Gaulle may prefer not to have too right-wing a chamber, 
which might provoke a popular front movement in the 
country. But the government has not yet made up its 
mind. It will probably study the detailed results of Sunday’s 
vote with some care before reaching its decision. 

Politicians are already making their calculations in terms 
of election alliances. Some Frenchmen are more worried 
about the part played by the army in their country’s 
politics. They are chiefly concerned with the situation in 
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Algeria (which is discussed on p. 1040) and with the effect 
that a continuing war can still have not only on France’s 
economy but on its freedoms. The future of French demo- 
cracy will not be decided this weekend. On Monday 
Frenchmen may say: nothing is over bar the counting. 


(Concluded) 


Shifting Roles in Lebanon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


Wednesday 


RESIDENT CHEHAB’S term of office has opened on a 
P sombre note. The day after his inauguration on Sept- 
ember 23rd was one of the noisiest Beirut has experienced 
since the Lebanese conflict began nearly five months ago. 
Soon after the lifting of the forty-eight-hour curfew on 
Wednesday morning, shooting broke out in many parts of 
the town and the army for the first time in several weeks 
used heavy arms, though sparingly. As usual during a crisis, 
it is impossible to establish who is fighting whom, with what 
immediate object, or to what effect. The most conspicuous 
outcome is that the city is as completely paralysed as if an 
all-day curfew were still in force. 

The general’s accession to the presidency passed off 
without mishap and it was hoped that tension would 
slowly subside. Three main pillars of the outgoing govern- 
ment are far removed from the scene—President Chamoun 
has retired to Ain Qabu, one of the most remote villages in 
the fastnesses of Jebel Sannin, where he is surrounded 
by villagers wholly devoted to his person; Dr Malik is 
lording it over the UN General Assembly in New York ; 
Sami Solh is resting in Turkey. But those who hoped their 
removal would lead to peace reckoned without the temper 
of their supporters. This was seriously inflamed by the 
abduction late last week of Fuad Haddad, one of the 
foremost journalists of the Phalangist (pro-Chamoun) party, 
who has still not reappeared and must be presumed to be 
murdered. Although the anti-Chamoun leaders, probably 
with truth, disclaim all knowledge of this abduction, they 
are clearly not in complete control of their own gunmen. 

The answer of the Phalangist leaders was to declare a 
“ pacific strike.” This took effect immediately when the 
curfew was raised. Reversing the past position, pro- 
Chamoun shops were closed on Wednesday and anti- 
Chamoun shops which opened were soon forced by heavy 
firing to pull down their shutters. There is, however, more 
to it than that. Districts of Beirut remaining loyal to Mr 
Chamoun have converted themselves into lightly defended 
redoubts swarming with armed irregulars. 

Thus instead of one “zone interdite,” ruled by Saeb 
Salam, there are now two, the second being under the 
control of Pierre Gemayel, founder and leader of the 
Lebanese Phalangists. M. Gemayel told your correspondent 
today that the object of the strike was “ strictly defensive, 
designed to force President Chehab to restore law and 
order.” In reply to a question, M, Gemayel said it was not 
for him to suggest ways and means for the restoration of 
the rule of law ; that was for the general to decide. It is 
probable that the main aim of the Phalangist strike is to 
bring pressure to bear on President Chehab to form a gov- 
ernment acceptable to the supporters of the outgoing regime. 
While Gemayel spoke, his followers were throwing up 
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barricades and building sandbag emplacements manned by 
shirtsleeved irregulars fingering their triggers. It was an 
atmosphere that one left with relief only to walk into a 
ragged battle between the army and some followers of 
Saeb Salam who were attempting to harry other districts of 
the city. At the same time a great deal of noise was being 
engendered in the neighbourhood of the post office within 
a stone’s throw of Saeb Salam’s stronghold of Basta. 
As has happened so often in the past, exchanges of fire of 
this nature appeared to cause little material damage. 

There has been ample evidence during the last few days 
that the leaders of both sides are becoming alarmed at the 
Frankenstein monsters they have raised. At the best of 
times the Lebanese could never have laid serious claim to 
being “the Prussians of the Middle East” ; their tempera- 
ment is congenitally individualistic and wayward. This 
propensity has now been fed by nearly five months of 
crumbling authority, and it is futile to suppose that young 
men who have tasted the joys of power and irresponsibility 
will now docilely return to their jobs. However near the 
leaders may come to compromise solutions it requires only 
a murder or abduction (so easily arranged these days) to 
start the trouble all over again. 

Within a few minutes of General Chehab’s accession to 
the presidency new posters were plastered over the city 
walls symbolising the three main planks of the new 
president’s internal programme. One depicts a helmeted 
soldier with arms outstretched receiving a tommy gun from 
a smiling irregular—looking singularly unlike the young 
men scowling behind their sandbags today. Another shows 
five figures linked arm in arm, representing national unity— 
a sad contrast to the morning’s activity in many parts of the 
city. A third shows a heap of ruins magically transforming 
itself into a brick wall ; at the moment it looks as if magic 
will indeed be needed if economic reconstruction is to begin. 

President Chehab has nominated Rashid Karami, the 
leader of the opposition in Tripoli, as prime minister. 
The Chamounists are divided on the issue. Some favour 
M. Karami provided he forms a government truly repre- 
sentative of all major sections of Lebanese opinion ; others 
oppose him vigorously on the grounds that he took up arms 
against President Chamoun’s government and is therefore 
not qualified to form a government himself. 


OR the first time since the conflict began early in May, 

Mount Lebanon, with its large Chamounist majority, 
is stirring to some effect. The main target of the villagers’ 
anger is Patriarch Meouchy, who openly took sides against 
ex-President Chamoun and favoured substantial concessions 
to the former opposition. Troops have had to surround the 
patriarchal palace at Bkerke, overlooking Jouniech Bay, to 
divert noisy crowds drawn from nearby villages, 

On most evenings the mountaineers are now holding mass 
rallies threatening vigorous action against the Patriarch. A 
memorial of protest has been presented to the Papal Nuncio 
demanding the deposition of the Patriarch and other 
memorials are being prepared for the American ambassador 
and Admiral Holloway demanding that the Sixth Fleet 
should on no account leave Lebanese territorial waters. 
Groups of villages are also forming action committees to 
concert future activity and these groups in turn are trying 
to organise wider co-ordination among themselves. 

Why did the Christians leave action until so late? The 
answer is probably that they started out on the wrong foot 
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... all over the world on your company and its 
products. Present them at their best to the people 
who matter most —to the people who read LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles... the best from U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other TIME Inc. publications. 
And this is why they’re appreciated by the world’s 
most important people: by leaders in business, 
government and the professions; by men of inter- 
national outlook with the money to buy—and the 
power to influence the buying of others. 
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LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 
world outside the U.S. and Canada. LIFE EN 
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more than 5,000,000 people. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I 
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by insisting on internationalising the issue while neglecting 
the internal roots of the struggle. They turned successively 
to the Arab League, the Security Council, the General 
Assembly and finally to the Sixth Fleet. They have now 
found that their interests are safeguarded (to their satisfac- 
tion) by none of these things. It is now difficult to maintain 
that even the Sixth Fleet exercised any sort of stabilising 
influence ; if it had, we should have seen some stability. 
Indeed stability is now one of the scarcest commodities in 
the once flourishing entrepét of Beirut. 


Progress in the Snowy 
Mountains 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


GREAT dam is always an exciting spectacle—so vast 
Picea with the puny creators who thus dare to 
oppose the mightiest forces of nature. The dam at Tumut 
Pond in Australia’s Snowy Mountains spans, with its beau- 
tiful arc of white concrete, a gorge 283 feet high ; and one 
Saturday a couple of weeks ago the men who built, it (not 
sO puny on close inspection) were there in their hundreds 
to see their prime minister throw the switch that closed 
the outlet gates. 

Mr Menzies’s gesture marks another stage of the giant 
engineering project that will turn the waters of the Snowy 
River westward through the Great Dividing Range to the 
dry plains that lie inland, providing great quantities of 
electric power in the process. Australia is the driest and 
least mountainous continent in the world, but its one snow- 
covered mountain area is as big as that of Switzerland. 
There, near the highest peak, Mount Kosciusko (7,313 feet), 
rises the Snowy River, which then flows southward to the 
coast through well-watered country. Every year it pours 
into the sea millions of gallons of unwanted rains and 
melted snows, often flooding the rich pastures of the Gipps- 
land dairy farmers on the way. The idea of diverting its 
waters to the west has been talked of since 1884, but it did 
not enter the realm of fact until after the second world 
war, when a technical committee had pronounced on the 
possibilities. The Snowy Mountains Electric Power 
Authority was set up under defence legislation (normal con- 
stitutional powers being inadequate), with the first duty of 
supplying the Commonwealth with power for defence, and 
after that the Capital Territory, New South Wales and 
Victoria. (It was brought under ordinary legislation a few 
weeks ago, after the states concerned had each ratified the 
agreement.) Its funds come from overdrafts on the Com- 
monwealth Bank and advances from the Treasury, but it 
supports itself and pays its interest charges by the sale of 
power. 

The project is in two parts, each of which is crudely 
symbolised by an arrow in the accompanying simplified 
map. The lower arrow represents the plan to dam the 
Snowy River some twenty miles from its source, and from 
the reservoir thus produced to carry its water through a 
tunnel thirty miles long to the valley of the Murray, which 
here has begun its long course towards South Australia. 
The upper arrow represents the project to divert the 
Eucumbene, a tributary of the Snowy, into the Tumut 
River, which is a tributary of the Murrumbidgee, also flow- 
ing westwards. As all this water is diverted, it has to fall 
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steeply about two thousand feet, and for each project the 
plan is that it shall be plunged down through tunnels and 
shafts in seven stages, with a power station at each stage. 

There will ultimately be 15 power stations in the area, 
with a capacity of nearly three million kilowatts. No date 
is fixed for the completion of the scheme, but it comes into 
operation by stages—a small power station started supplying 
Sydney three years ago—and by 1963 capacity will be 
660,000 kilowatts. Its output is designed for peak load, 
while base load is supplied from thermal stations, and 
it is claimed that it will still be economic when base load 
is supplied from atomic statioris. Power, however, is not 
the scheme’s most important contribution. That is irriga- 
tion, which will begin in 1959. The waters of the Murray 
and Murrumbidgee have long been used to turn the desert 
into vineyards and orchards, but the Snowy’s waters, it is 
estimated, will be enough to produce an extra £A30 million 
of food. Yet for its water the Snowy Mountains authority 
can make no charge at all. 

So much for the plan. In execution the vast work is 
ahead of schedule. In that snow-laden mountainous 
country the preliminary task of surveying and amassing 
hydrological and geological data was daunting. Roads and 
tracks had to be built, power, radio and telephone lines to be 
laid, and little townships to be moved out of the way of the 
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reservoirs. 
own labour. 
parcelled out and let to contractors. Americans have played 


Such work the authority carries out with its 
But the major construction work has been 


a big part. The United States Bureau of Reclamation is 
responsible for many of the designs and for much technical 
assistance ; and American firms, in various combinations, 
have been outstanding among the contractors. The new 
dam was completed in two years — an example of the 
startlingly high productivity that American managers and 
foremen, and American equipment, have been able to get 
from the local labour force. A French firm is building, a 
thousand feet below the ground, the power station whose 
water will be controlled by the Tumut Pond dam. An 
Australian firm got a contract recently. But to the chagrin 
of the authority, British contractors have shown no interest. 

If the managers are of miscellaneous nationality, the 
labour force is polyglot. Of the five thousand men on the 
Snowy less than half are “ dinkum Aussies.” The rest are 
migrants from a dozen countries, with a sprinkling of trades- 
men, specially recruited in western Germany. They seem 
to get along together with less friction than is apt to occur 
in the cities, and to be content with their strange lives. 
Their houses are well insulated against snow and ice, and 
each camp has its film shows and its beer canteen. The 
Australians, of course, are the main patrons of the beer ; 
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the migrants are saving to bring out their numerous rela- 
tions, or to start little businesses. With so few outlets for 
spending and a wage packet which, with strenuous overtime, 
can reach {£60 a week, a bit of capital is soon acquired. 

Perhaps one reason why the men of the Snowy live in 
contentment and harmony is that they are proud of their 
common achievement. As a result of some remarkable 
public relations work, all Australia knows and admires what 
they are doing up there. Busloads of tourists are welcomed 
at headquarters, and piloted round the scheme. Other 
visitors come in their own cars and are conducted in convoy; 
and they all stay the night in comfortable huts on the camps 
and eat in the staff canteen among the men on the job. They 
come away feeling that nothing must hold up the scheme, 
for it is a symbol of their country’s progress. 


German Army Mancauvres 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE west German army’s autumn manceuvres, which are 

winding up this weekend on the hills and in the plain, 
will provide staff officers and military pundits with the stuff 
of debate for many weeks to come. It is not only that they 
are the first sizeable manoeuvres that the new army has been 
in a position to hold since it began to form two and a half 
years ago, nor that military strategy and tactics are every- 
where undergoing a profound and hotly contested 
reappraisal. Unlike armies of uninterrupted standing, which 
are already largely committed to certain series of weapons, 
the reborn German army, starting from scratch, has the 
singular opportunity, and the onus, of being free to choose 
its arms and equipment from the very latest designs con- 
ceived in the light (or obscurity) of the changed circum- 
stances of warfare. It is suspicious of what its allies are 
competitively proffering, and the pending decisions about 
equipment will certainly be influenced by the experiences of 
the past fortnight. That has been one special factor in 
the exercises. Another has been the speculation, never very 
far from the minds of most of those taking part, about the 
real nature of the operations should the enemy be neither 
Blue nor Red but another German army. Anti-western 
leaflets were showered on the troops in one area, calling 
on them not to take part-in the destruction of “ our Father- 
land ” but to join their “ brothers ” in reuniting the nation. 
A realistic touch. But that not a single man deserted was 
surely a highly optimistic bit of make-believe. 

Altogether 85,000 troops of an army now some 100,000 
strong have been in the field. Between them they have 
tackled a variety of by no means implausible situations. In 
the Amberg area, thirty-odd miles from the Bohemian 
border, the 4th Infantry Division was ordered to hold out 
against a strong penetration of enemy armour reinforced 
by parachute landings, and in Lower Saxony the 5th 
Armoured Division was engaged in much the same sort of 
task. From Wiessenturm, fourteen miles below Coblenz, 
where Cesar had done it before them, the 2nd Infantry 
Division nimbly and punctually crossed the Rhine on its own 
bridge after a ninety-mile all-night march. Where the 
Danube still winds narrowly through the low hills of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, 400 parachutists of the 1st Airborne Division 
were to have been dropped with their equipment, including 
five-ton trucks, to hold bridges and other vital points, but 
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were prevented by low-lying cloud. In the Bavarian Alps, 
near Traunstein, the rst Mountain Division has been going 
through its highly specialised and peculiarly limited drills. 
Lastly, again in the north, two of the new-fangled brigade 
groups designed to cope with either conventional or atomic 
conditions, each of some 3,000 men and entirely self- 
supporting for several days, have been showing their paces. 

The Luftwaffe was not considered ripe enough to put in 
an appearance. None of the divisions concerned was operat- 
ing at full numerical strength. Nor—either because it was 
not yet there or has not yet even been ordered—was all the 
equipment used of the type that is ultimately expected ; 
lorries, for instance, were used in place of the armoured 
troop carriers that will not be ready for delivery for another 
six months. In the cancelled airborne exercise, eight Italian 
C 119 transport aircraft and four French Noratlas were to 
have helped carry a load far beyond the capacity of the 
four Noratlas machines which the Nord aircraft works at 
Hamburg has so far had time to deliver to the Bundeswehr 
since the licence to build was received. It will be 1963 or 
thereabouts before things can be done really properly. Yet, 
as the commander of the 1st Airborne Division, Brigadier- 
General Groh, testified, the Bundeswehr’s own deficiencies 
helped to make the manceuvres also something of a useful 
Nato exercise. In addition to the French and Italian par- 
ticipation in Baden-Wiirttemberg, it was Italian and Ameri- 
can parachutists who descended upon the battlefield in 
Lower Saxony and Bavaria. 


HE full story of success and failure will be pieced 
Rese in the staff inquests now about to begin. Can 
divided Germany be defended ? Can the missile bases be 
defended ? It has been impossible for long-range observers 
to assess the effect which the supposed use of atomic weapons 
had upon the course of the operations, and presumably 
there were flaws and breakdowns undiscernible from the 
gallery and unadmitted afterwards. Yet even by this stage 
some of the big judicial cannon have already discharged 
a clap or two of revealing thunder. The inspector-general 
of the army, Lieutenant-General R6ttiger, has attributed 
some perceptible “lack of finish and detailed training ” 
largely to want of training areas. The prewar army, he has 
pointed out, had at least twice as much manceuvring ground, 
an advantage also enjoyed today by the east German army. 
The uninhibited defence minister, Herr Strauss, who hopped 
by helicopter from one area to another, soon pronounced— 
to the indignation of the Social Democrats—that what he 
had seen had confirmed his belief that the present twelve- 
month period of national service was too brief to enable 
the recruit to master his highly technical trade. It seems 
that most field commanders will be seconding this view in 
their reports. Most of them will also be backing Herr 
Strauss’s demand for a lighter, more mobile tank. There 
were many complaints of the unmanceuvrability of the 
American M47 over the narrow roads and bridges of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg. At a mid-manceuvres press con- 
ference, Herr Strauss repeated his conviction (and 
that of an influential group of staff officers) that the 
German army of the future should consist of two main parts 
—the one composed of swiftly moving, self-supporting 
brigades, like those that have been tried out in the north, 
the other of small units of “ stone-age soldiers,” equipped 
as simply as possible and capable of long, dug-in resistance 
by themselves. 
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Experience 





helps 


There is a world of difference 
hetween business and private 


hospitality. That is, quite often, not adequately appreciated. 


Your own more cultivated taste in wines, spirits and 
liqueurs is frequently not that of business guests. Some know 
the best, but others do not. It is important that in the 


directors’ room, at any rate, both should be properly met. 


That is where our century old experience can be of real 
help to you. We choose and supply for many companies’ 
entertainment. We should like you to come to our cellars 
to taste and select. If you cannot call, we can send a very 
knowledgeable expert to help you. 


Telephone: ROYal 1096 
W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 
24/25, Whitechapel High St., London, E.1 
(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 


elriey 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 












for your pleasure 
and digestion 


iv’S A ‘NATURAL’ FOR YOUR WHISKY 








Distributors gain 
—and you profit 


rx 





AFRICARGO pays off 


Rapid, reliable air delivery by Africargo means real 
cash gains to your dealers and distributors in Africa. 
They don’t have to tie up capital in stock, they 
save on storage and insurance and don’t risk goods 
deteriorating or becoming out of date. Naturally, 
they prefer to order from suppliers who ship by 
Africargo — and that’s where you profit. 


@ The only all-cargo air service between UK 
and Africa. 


@ Firm bookings and reliable airport arrival 
dates. 


@ Specialist care and handling. 


@ Expert advice on packaging, routeing, 
insurance. 


@ Aircraft with heavy or bulk cargo capacity. 


@ U.K. to Frankfurt, Malta, East and Central 
Africa, Johannesburg. 


and now Africargo operates 
frequent services between 


U.K. & JOHANNESBURG 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist advice on your 
air freighting problems. 


HUNTING-CLAN AFRICARGO SERVICE 
LONDON AIRPORT 
Cargo Unit Telephone No: Skyport 6431 
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FULL NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION AND 
AUTOMATIC ACCOUNTING IN ONE OPERATION a 
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Here is an entirely new typing dis 

accounting machine—the Burroughs 2 

Typing Sensimatic, providing increased ha 

office productivity over a wide variety : 

of accounting work for all types of we 

business. a 
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Automatic features simplify the 
operation of the machine and up-to-date 
Management reports are provided as a 
by-product of routine accounting 
applications. 

The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic has yj 
unmatched flexibility. The control unit ' N 
permits each job to be individually : 
programmed and four or more ce 
programmes may be incorporated in 

Ss e ONE unit. The type keyboard follows cI 

Q the standard alpha arrangement and has 6 

= S a natural slope with 42 keys scientifically 5 
oS placed for speed and ease of operation. P 

” The writing unit itself is a removable ; 

S box printer, two inches wide by one inch d 

x high, containing 84 characters. ; 
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NEW BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIG 
> Contact your local Burroughs office ; 

S or write direct to: c 

= Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 

> 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. A 
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A striking feature of the manceuvres has been the immense 
effort made by the Bundeswehr’s public relations depart- 
ment to win the good will not only of foreign spectators but 
also of the German public. Everywhere local worthies, 
students, and schoolchildren were invited along to see what 
was to be seen and told what it meant. In the Sigmaringen 
district the children, and even some workers, were given 
the afternoon off to watch the parachute drop that unluckily 
did not take place. Much publicised “ manceuvre balls ” 
have been held in the local dance-halls at which anybody 
who has had a mind to has been able to join the relaxing 
warriors. It has all been very gemiitlich. The new Bundes- 
wehr seems to be imbued with an admirably democratic 
awareness of the roots of its being, or at least of its mounting 
obligations to the taxpayer. 


. 


Morocco’s Big Dream 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN RABAT 


NY solution of the Algerian crisis which leaves France 
A in armed control of the country will seem to the 
Moroccans a threat to their own independence. “ So long 
as the French are masters of Algeria,” say the Moroccans, 
“sooner or later they will try to come back here, for our 
country, like Tunisia, was subjected to make the French 
conquest of Algeria secure.” This is not merely a popular 
belief. It is a responsible opinion voiced in government 
circles. in Rabat. Some very substantial international 
guarantees will be needed to overcome it. 

A fundamental belief in the strategic as well as the 
spiritual unity of the Maghreb is the key to Moroccan 
politics and explains why the traditional French policy— 
applied consistently for forty years—of seeking to play off 
Algerians against Moroccans has failed as completely as the 
divide-and-rule tactics of pitting Berber against Arab. 
Under the protectorate, France sent 25,000 civil servants 
to run the country with the help of a large number of 
Algerians who filled the lower ranks of administration, 
acting as a buffer between the French and the Moroccans. 
When the trouble started in Algeria there were some 50,000 
Algerians living permanently in Morocco, and when this 
country achieved its independence many Algerian 
“ collaborators,” fearing reprisals, sought an alibi by 
becoming rabid supporters of the FLN. Since then the 
Algerian colony has been swollen by another 50,000 refugees. 

To Europeans the Moroccan government explains its 
Algerian policy in these simple terms: No government 
which failed to show sympathy to the Algerian patriots could 
survive in Rabat any more than an Arab government which 
came to terms with Israel in present conditions could survive 
in any Middle East country. In reality, the official line of 
“showing sympathy to our Algerian brothers without 
offending our French friends ” is strongly biased in favour 
of the former. The Sultan himself recently received some 
leading members of the FLN, and the Moroccan govern- 
ment appears to be mediating in the disputes which have 
arisen between the FLN and the Tunisians, particularly over 
the Tunisian pipeline concession to a French company. 
In vain the French tell the Moroccans that in a free and 
federated Maghreb Algeria would be the strongest member, 
with Tunisia and Morocco degraded to the role of satellites. 
The Moroccans are ready to take this risk. 

The integration of the Maghreb is, without doubt, a 
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policy promoted by the Sultan to create a barrier and a 
counter-attraction to President Nasser’s expanding influence. 
It would be incorrect, however, to attribute an explicitly 
anti-Nasser character to the Maghreb movement, which is 
no artificial creation and is now the official policy of the 
Istiqlal. It was sanctioned at the Tangiers congress last 
April, where Morocco was represented by the Istiqlal. 
But a mere federation of the three western states is not 
the ultimate aspiration of the Moroccans. Their eyes, 
dazzled perhaps by the setting sun, are drawn southwards 
to the Sahara. Beyond the irredentist claims on Mauretania 
and the Rio de Oro which tend to revive the empire of 
the Almoravids, modern Morocco is thinking quite seriously 
of a vast and loose association of all the territories bordering 
on the Sahara. In this ideal picture the desert figures not 
as a territory requiring the strict delimitation of frontiers 
but as a sort of mare nostrum of all the bordering lands, a 
sea whose riches are to be exploited in common—with 
European help—for the benefit of all. 

This is the big dream. But the Moroccans also want 
to be masters in their own country, which implies the 
evacuation of French, Spanish and American troops. Un- 
expectedly, it is the American “ occupation” which the 
Moroccans find the most irksome. The United States has 
five air bases and one air and naval base—at Fort Lyautey— 
in Morocco. The precise strength of the forces and equip- 
ment in them is not known to the Morocan government, 
which is convinced that atomic weapons and probably 
missiles are being kept on its national territory. A juridical 
grievance arises from the fact that the bases—which are 
not Nato bases—were ceded to the United States by the 
French government and are still protected by the French 
flag. This hurts Moroccan pride. Two years ago it might 
have been possible to negotiate a direct concession of 
the bases from Morocco to the United States. Today this 
solution is impossible. Set up to face the Soviet Union, 
the bases now look to the Moroccans like strategic points 
from which to launch a possible attack (or reprisal) on 
President Nasser or the FLN. 


uT the trouble with the Americans goes deeper. The 

Moroccans are angry with them because they treat their 
country as a land unfit to live in. Every scrap of food con- 
sumed on the American bases and every particle of material 
employed is imported directly from America. Even the 
water is disinfected a second time. “Not so mucif as a 
salad do they buy from us. If they could distil the air they 
breathe they would do so,” is one complaint. 

The French forces, unlike the American, bring trade to 
the country, and the French naively complain that the 
Moroccans are unreasonable to ask for their evacuation 
since they wish to develop a tourist industry yet want to 
turn away 30,000 permanent “ tourists.” Another French 
illusion is that the Sultan does not really want their troops 
to go. In reality, Mohammed V knows well enough that his 
onc hope of keeping the Filali dynasty on the throne is to 
identify the monarchy even more closely with the cause of 
national independence. 

The presence of Spanish troops in the fort of Ifni and 
of Spanish administrations in Ceuta and Mellila is still a 
grievance and there has never been any question of a 
rapprochement with Spain. If one or two redeeming fea- 
tures can be discerned in French colonialism, say the 
Moroccans, Spanish domination has none. And if General 
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Franco’s overtures had been sincere, they say, he would not 
have let drop the Moroccan suggestion for a West Mediter- 
ranean pact. 

Morocco’s problems—except for the crushing need of 
capital to work the immense, costly and never fully- 
employed industrial infrastructure given to the country by 
the French—do not fit into the materialist pattern which 
the western world unconsciously accepts as its norm. Pride, 
at least as much as necessity, is a mainspring of Moroccan 
action, and though to western eyes the country may seem 
isolated and weak, in reality it is tremendously alive and 
capable of pursuing its aims with great singleness of mind. 
Moroccans look to Europe for economic help but also for 
the understanding—denied to them by the French—which 
will enable the western Arabs to maintain and develop their 
own civilisation, free, as far as possible, from the influence 
of the Levant. 


Algeria and the Referendum 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE referendum in which three and a half million 

Moslems are voting this weekend concerns the con- 
stitution of the French republic and not the status of Algeria. 
But if a huge majority should vote “ yes,” it would certainly 
be taken to imply approval of an integrated France stretch- 
ing from Dunkirk down to Tamanrasset in southern Algeria. 
The army has had a fair chance to produce the desired result, 
Since June it has been the sole civil authority. Apart from 
the sparsely-populated Ouarsenis Massif and the Collo 
peninsula in eastern Algeria, there is no part of the country 
which it does not govern, though with varying degrees of 
difficulty. It has prepared the electoral register and army 
pressure has probably been responsible for the high per- 
centage of Moslem registrations. It has been able to censor 
the Algerian press and seize French and foreign newspapers 
and reviews. The radio in Algiers, under the control of 
the representative of the minister of information in Paris, 
has supported the army. ° 

The game, however, has to be played according to certain 
rules. The French government has provided a referendum 
control commission, headed by M. Henri Hoppenot, former 
French delegate at the United Nations, which is placing 
a representative in each of the 7,600 polling stations. These 
representatives are not men of straw but former judges, 
magistrates and members of the liberal professions, many 
of them from metropolitan France. Their aim is to see that 
no voter is subjected to pressure of any kind once he is in 
the polling station. The commission is strongly supported 
in Paris ; for while the army wants an overwhelming “ yes ” 
vote, the government is anxious to get a large Moslem 
participation in the poll—which would indicate that the 
Moslems want to discuss the future with France. Even 
without the commission, most army officers in charge of 
districts would probably respect the sanctity of the urns, 
some out of loyalty to General de Gaulle and all out of an 
aversion to the bad practices of the old administration. 

The basic attitude of the Moslem masses to France and 
the FLN is open to all kinds of speculation. If the position 
of the majority is one of “despairing neutrality,” as one 
observer has described it, then the present power of the 
army should mean that almost all will vote and that a 
fair percentage will vote “yes.” The FLN terrorist cam- 
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paign in France and the recognition of the FLN government 
by many of the Afro-Asian and communist powers may give 
a fillip to nationalist feeling ; but the strong card which the 
FLN would like to play—that of making voting impossible 
over a large part of the country—is not in its hand. 

Moreover General de Gaulle’s return to power and some 
of the results of the few months of army rule have created 
some genuine feeling in favour of participating in the 
referendum. Schools have been built almost overnight and 
teachers found for them ; long promised water schemes have 
been carried out and the army programme of road construc- 
tion has created much employment. Agricultural wages 
have been increased to 600 francs per day and, to the 
astonishment of the Moslems and the disgust of many 
colons, this wage increase and others have been rigorously 
enforced. 

For the Europeans, only a “ yes ” vote is conceivable but, 
as in France, it will mean many different things. Among 
most of the Right wing there is a growing realisation that 
integration as practised by the army is dangerous to their 
interests and therefore “ impractical.” It is certainly not 
what they made the revolution for. Nor did they make it 
for General de Gaulle with M. Mollet in his cabinet. Genera] 
Chassin’s inflammatory statements have increasing attrac- 
tions for the youthful hot-heads of Algiers and Oran. But 
the committees of public safety, except for the one in 
Algiers, are no longer of the slightest importance. Huge 
placards bearing this once magic formula remain like adver- 
tisements of the arrival of a well-known theatrical company, 
which has been and gone weeks before. 


HE vital question of how to stay in Algeria is being 
T answered—particularly in eastern Algeria where the 
European population is in a heavy minority—more and more 
in terms of an independent Algeria federated to France, like 
the African territories south of the Sahara ; it would be a 
country in which there would be no distinction between 
European and Moslem, the former being able to retain a 
certain influence and position through education, technical 
skill and so on. The leaders of the people who think along 
these lines are drawn from the 4o-strong liberal group in 
the old Algerian assembly, which was headed by M. 


‘Chevallier, former mayor of Algiers ; they are thinking of 


forming a party, which may be called the Rassemblement 
Democratique Algérie, and if the army permits, will present 
candidates in the November elections, They believe that a 
large part of the Moslem population which considers itself 
nationalist but has not played an active part in the civil war 
would support them against FLN extremists. There is a 
slogan “ Those who want an Algérie Francaise, let them go 
back to France. Those who want an Algérie Arabe, let 
them go to Cairo.” 

In general one cannot but admire the way in which more 
or less normal life has been continued during four years 
of civil war. But morale in Algiers, at any rate, has several 
times come near to cracking and, had it not been for the 
strong Gaullist element from outside in the civilian plot and 
for the intervention of the army, May 13th might have ended 
in a large scale Moslem massacre. As it was, there was the 
celebrated fraternisation. Of this few outward and visible 
traces remain except that even the “ zazous” now refrain 
from addressing Moslem garage attendants or artisans in the 
familiar form of speech. There may remain some inward 
effects in both communities. 
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EXASPERATION 


“Why can’t we get good resis- 
tance— good colour finish— 
good, clean, precise mouldings? 
Why don’t we use...PLASTICS?” 


UNITED EBONITE &2€ LORIVAL ETO ss LEFTICE LEVER BOLTON : LANCS 
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EXALTATION 


“Wonderful job! For long-run- 
ning, mass-production plastic 
mouldings in any material—it 
certainly pays to ‘leave it to 
Lorival’.” 


EXPLANATION 


“Quick! Get on to the ‘Lively 
Lads at Lorival’. Tell them ex- 
actly what we want—and leave 
it to them.” 


EXPLORATION 


“My ! They really do study your 
problems. Got bright ideas, too. 
This ls what I call service!” 
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room at 
the top... 


Opportunities always exist for 
people and products of special 
merit. Perhaps that is why the 
room at the top, the boardroom, 
of many of our leading business 
houses is designed and furnished 
to individual taste and require- 
ment by Maples. 


Boardrooms by 


MAPLES 


AND NOW AT NEWCASTLE Write or ree copy o ‘O ce 
The comprehensive MAPLE- fe fi Py of ffi 


MARTYN Contract Service is | Furniture’ Catalogue and ‘Board 
ilabl . 
mt ROBSON Room and Executive Offices’ 


42 Northumberland St., 
Sieneniiie Brochure. 


a recently acquired subsidiary. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT MAPLE & CO. LTD. rtrorrennam CouRT ROAD - LONDON -: w:1 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH ITS SUBSIDIARY: H. H. MARTYN & COMPANY LIMITED . CHELTENHAM 


CMAIT 


Pankse fo ves 


For your protection your banker will not pay a 
cheque that has been altered in a material way without 
at least an initial. He prefers the alteration to be signed in 


full to minimise the risk of forgery. For hel - 
or neip on every aspe 


of banking, apply to any branch of 


The Three Banks Group 


The Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
Glyn, Mills & Co. 
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Convertibility ? 


Britain’s further freeing of dollar imports has set 

off excited speculation at Montreal about a 
glorious culmination—a declaration of formal converti- 
bility at New Delhi, whence most of the delegates are 
repairing for the annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank in a week’s time. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is true, has repeated 
his warning against marching forward too quickly ; 
but that could mean little or much. The light hearted 
economic historian of the ’fifties could have a fine time 
recalling the occasions through those years when con- 
vertibility was confidently expected and thought to be 
just around the corner. In no other decade or com- 
parable field, one can almost hear Professor Galbraith 
declaiming, did financial writers have it so good for 
re-presenting, with every flourish of novelty, arguments 
that may have been unimpeachable but which hope- 
lessly misfired. They must now be given an airing 
again, not because a move towards convertibility is 
necessarily more certain now, but to disentangle for an 
understandably bewildered public the issues that con- 
vertibility would now raise. 


S UDDENLY, talk of convertibility is again in the air. 


The first matter for disentangling is what converti- 
bility means. Literally, convertibility of a currency 
implies that it may be freely exchanged into any other 
currency. But arguments in recent years that sterling 
should be made convertible have not usually run as wide 
as this. For example, it has not generally been argued 
that every owner of sterling, in this country as well as in 
all others, should be able to exchange it into all other 
currencies for every purpose. Indeed the articles of 
agreement of the International Monetary Fund make 
express provision that member countries can retain 
controls over capital movements. But even as applied to 
current transactions, convertibility still has two distinct 
meanings: “domestic convertibility,’ which would 


give residents of Britain and of other sterling countries 
the right to make foreign payments anywhere without 
getting an exchange permit or an import licence ; and 
“external convertibility,” implying freedom for all 
people resident outside the sterling area to transfer 
throughout the world the sterling that they currently 
earn. Convertibility of this kind has throughout been 
enjoyed by residents of the dollar area (and for good 
reason, as no one objects to sterling passing from a hard 
currency area to a softer one); and hitherto discussion 
about convertibility has been mainly concerned with the 
possible extension of free transferability of sterling to 
cover the whole non-sterling world—but not to apply it 
to the sterling area itself, for that would imply that 
British holders of sterling could convert their pounds, 
too. 

Such a grant of external convertibility was made in 
1947 and ended after six weeks in fiasco. The Common- 
wealth plan drawn up in 1952 also envisaged a move 
towards external convertibility, coupled with the defence 
of considerably wider brackets within which the sterling 
exchange rate could fluctuate, up or down, against the 
dollar. This plan lay ready in the pigeon holes until 
the provision for a wider flexibility for the rate was 
withdrawn in deference to the damaging overseas specu- 
lation of 1955—when sterling was under strain and 
freedom for the pound to float would have meant that it 
was certain to submerge. This plan never contemplated 
that residents in the sterling area should be free to use 
their pounds as they wished; indeed, the earliest drafts 
laid store on the maintenance of import restrictions in 
order to limit the amount of convertible sterling that 
would come into the hands of non-resident holders. 
They were to be free to use what they got ; but they 
would be prevented from getting too much. Europe 
regarded convertibility on such terms as a Pyrrhic 
victory, and the plan was soon modified in favour of a 
“collective advance.” 
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Plans have lain in the pigeon holes. But practical 
steps taken steadily and unobtrusively, despite recur- 
ring pressures on sterling, now add up to a considerable 
advance on both fronts. From the spring of 1954, non- 
residents have been able to transfer their sterling with- 
out restriction anywhere in the non-dollar world. Since 
1955, the rate at which transferable sterling changes 
hands against dollars in the overseas markets (such 
transactions are still not sanctioned in London) has 
been supported by the Bank of England. For more 
than three years transferable sterling has never been 
allowed to fall significantly more than 1 per cent below 
the official rate ; so in practice, all non-residents have 
convertibility, except that residents outside the dollar 
area have to pay a small premium to get it. 

For sterling area residents, convertibility does not 
exist, either as a right or as a facility. The unofficial 
market in resident sterling is much smaller, the discount 
is larger and this is decidedly a black market. Restric- 
tions on purchases from Europe have been very largely 
removed, in line with the common OEEC policy ; and 
overseas sterling countries have eased their special dis- 
criminations against dollar goods. But, until now, 
Britain cannot be said to have put very high the removal 
of its own dollar restrictions, and those maintained by 
the colonies. Piecemeal liberalisation has been seen here 
too, but in 1957 nearly two fifths of Britain’s dollar 
imports were still subject to quotas. The emphasis in 
the freeing of sterling has been towards restoration of 
the foreigner’s freedom to use sterling, not of the 
Briton’s full freedom to buy where he likes. 


OES the announcement at Montreal that Britain 
D is to free a further range of dollar imports repre- 
sent a shift of emphasis ? The immediate freeing of 
nearly all machinery still under control, of canned sal- 
mon and of newsprint is not expected to produce a 
flood of imports here—though the encouragement to 
the colonies to reduce dollar discrimination could have 
considerable results, especially perhaps in imports of 
vehicles. But Sir David Eccles went further to fore- 
shadow the next stage—the freeing of dollar consumer 
goods, to begin, all going well, next year. The con- 
ditions should be noted, for they cannot be taken for 
granted. World trade must be expanding (which it is 
not now) ; and Britain must be free of inflation (which it 
is the Government’s task to ensure). 

Thus the move towards undiscriminating and fully 
multilateral trade is not being recklessly rushed. The 
question arises, all the same, whether the British 
authorities have it in mind to ride the favourable 
psychological tide—sterling rose in the markets last 
week on the news of freer dollar trade—and make a 
real occasion at New Delhi by announcing formal con- 
vertibility for non-residents, and unifying the American 
and transferable accounts. Indeed it arises because the 
move itself would have little immediate effect. 

The one new element that formal convertibility would 
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involve (a concurrent widening of the margins is of 
course another question) is simply the formal commit- 
ment itself. Since 1955, through all the heavy pressure 
on sterling in the markets, the authorities have never 
abandoned their informal commitment to hold the trans- 
ferable rate within striking distance of the official rate. 
They first did so as an act of defence, and they have 
evidently judged since that to let the transferable 
rate go would indirectly cost more through commodity 
shunting and other leakages than is involved in support- 
ing the transferable market. At the same time, the fact 
that no formal move towards the alignment of the two 
rates has been taken so far suggests that the authorities 
place some value on retaining a possible line of retreat ; 
and perhaps there is a little value, too, in the slightly 
wider range of possible fluctuation in the transferable 
rate compared with the official rate. Moreover, a for- 
mal move would have immediate consequences in 
Europe. Germany, Belgium and Holland would almost 
certainly follow by announcing formal convertibility 
themselves, and the European Payments Union 
would automatically give way to the European Mone- 
tary Agreement. Under this agreement, negotiated in 
1955 and awaiting implementation ever since, European 
payments would be settled wholly in gold or convertible 
currency, instead of 75 per cent in gold or dollars, as 
now under EPU ; and credits would no longer be auto- 
matically provided, as in the EPU settlements, but 
granted only at the discretion of a new European Fund, 
with resources of $600 million. Presumably, existing 
EPU debts to EPU would have to be funded, with 
considerable commitments for Britain and France, and 
still larger repayments in gold to Germany. 


So far, the balance of these arguments has been to 
defer the formal and final move. But the balance has 
not been so one-sided that it might not be swung by 
the offer of a major quid pro quo to Britain’s advantage. 
It now seems certain, on the recommendation of every- 
one from President Eisenhower to a staff committee of 
IMF itself, that the IMF quotas will be raised. The 
main interest at New Delhi will be on the scale of the in- 
crease ; the present guesses are for an all-round increase 
of 50 per cent. It will be regrettable if an all-round 
increase is the most that can be agreed. There are some 
stark anomalies. There is the quota of $550 million 
of Nationalist China—actually the third biggest in the 
Fund ; at the other extreme, Germany has a quota of 
$330 million—which compares with France’s $525 
million and Britain’s $1,300 million. Britain itself may 
not press publicly for specially favoured consideration. 
But if the major creditor nations were prepared to recog- 
nise in deeds, as they are increasingly recognising in 
words, the special responsibilities which sterling under- 
takes in financing world trade, from which all countries 
derive benefit, the way might be opened for a realistic 
deal. There are certainly no compulsions on Britain 
to toss convertibility into the ring as an unrequited 
gift. But an extra increase in its IMF quota, or 
a stand-by credit of another kind, would be powerful 
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arguments on which Britain might accept convertibility 
de jure. 

A deal of this kind would make sense. But there would 
be far less justification for embarking on gratuitous 
ventures or another dash for freedom with other coun- 
tries just looking on. Sterling’s experience since the war 
shows that ill times can break very fast. The past year 
has brought an unprecedented achievement ; gold and 
dollars have poured in and sterling has remained strong 
through seasonal strain and international crises ; at the 


Tin, Lead 


The international tin scheme is in 
trouble ; the troubles of lead-zinc 


control are about to begin. 


USSIANS can play chess. As the Soviet steamer 
R nosing round Scotland towards Liverpool swung 
sharply starboard and made Belfast with 800 
tons of tin on August 29th, the Russians in 
effect cocked an impudent snook at the newly imposed 
British import quota of 750 tons of Russian and Chinese 
tin for the three months beginning on September Ist. 
Those 800 tons of tin, plus the 400 tons that had arrived 
in Liverpool in the third week of the month, plus the 
continued selling of whatever part of the British ware- 
house stock is still in Russian ownership, did something 
more. The buffer was knocked out of the ring. The 
tin scheme is now lop-sided. The centre piece—export 
control in the producing countries—remains fully and 
rigorously in force ; on one flank, the buffer stock has 
retired hurt ; on the other, import control in the con- 
suming countries is only gradually being built up, with 
Britain, Holland and Denmark applying quotas and the 
United States taking no Russian tin. The timing of 
the Russian blow compels a grudging admiration. 
This is the moment when primary producers in many 
countries are talking of commodity schemes and price 
stabilisation, when the lead and zinc men are getting 
down to a study group. 

The cynicism of the Russians should be underlined, 
even though it is not the main issue. For months as 
Russia’s unrestricted exports of tin were obviously 
undermining the international tin scheme, the under- 
developed countries where most of the tin is produced 
have been shouting for Russian co-operation, and 
Russia had expressed a willingness to become at least 
an observer member of the Tin Council. Moreover, 
the published facts (which may not be the whole story) 
suggest that the buffer stock manager lacked by no more 
than the price of a few hundred tons the resources to 
complete his job of holding tin at {730 a ton. Produc- 
tion in the restricting countries had been cut well below 
the world’s current consumption. After absorption of 
what remains of the 1,200 tons of Russian and Chinese 
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same time Britain has been helping overseas countries 
through their difficulties by letting them run down their 
sterling balances at a high rate: and continuing assist- 
ance is to be given through the new facilities for direct 
government lending. But Britain’s current surplus in 
the first half of this year has benefited from props that 
are now disappearing: while the watch against domestic 
inflation cannot yet be given up. Any change of recent 
policy on convertibility should be for solid reasons and 
with firm prospects of expanding trade in the world. 


and Zinc 


tin which arrived in August and of any balance in 
London warehouses, there appeared to be only a 
negligible quantity of Russian tin afloat, and all of it 
would have counted against the current Russian quota. 
The buffer owns most of the world stock except what 
consumers hold. 

But tin pools have gone broke before, and the real 
story is that this one is only a little different. Its present 
troubles resemble those of the International Tin Pool 
of 1931-34 which full of tin stood by helpless 
while the price fell from {£180 to £100 a ton. It 
resembles less closely the previous buffer of 1937-39 
which starting with tin and no cash aimed at keeping 
the price between £200 and £230 but in the end had to 
let it rise above its ceiling. There is no recorded example 
of a tin pool that managed to work both ways and always 
to have the right ammunition. It is a lesson not in com- 
munist tactics but in capitalist economics that the 
Russians have been driving home ; and it should be 
learnt before the lead and zinc producers commit them- 
selves too deeply. 

Tin lends itself to restriction schemes ; though pro- 
duced in many countries it comes in large quantity 
from seven or eight ; these are mostly underdeveloped 
countries to whose inhabitants the annual tin cheque 
matters tremendously. Those simple folk like rigid 
control schemes geared to high prices. And there is 
a point in the supply channel where such restriction can 
be applied ; the number of tin smelters in the world 
can be counted on the fingers of two hands. 

But the scheme that is now in jeopardy seems both 
too rigid and geared to too high a price. Those who 
argue that the Tin Council was justified in changing 
its idea of a floor price from £640 a ton to one of £730 
declare that output among the minor producers (apart 
from Russian production) has not materially increased. 
There have been some small increases in Burma and 
elsewhere, but there have also been some decreases: 
France has had to close mines even with tin at £730. 
Yet the behaviour of the market seems to knock the 
argument sideways. On the withdrawal of the buffer 
operations tin dipped to the original £640. It recovered 
steadily to over £700 a ton, and a real two-way market 
developed. Even unsupported, tin was never dealt in 
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below £640. Can it really be doubted that if the 
floor price had remained at £640, and if the buffer 
had avoided its initial mistake of giving support 
before its floor price was reached, it would today be a 
going concern ? The buffer even now is not bankrupt. 
It will one day come out with a cash profit as did the 
pools of the early 1930s and the late 1930s before it. 
But to make a profit is not the object of this exercise. 
The most successful commodity support schemes are 
those like the New Zealand Wool Commission which 
operates at a price level that leaves the producer hardly 
any profit. 

And how complacent must the copper producers feel 
when they look at the tin producers’ plight. The 
copper men, just cutting back production with the most 
informal of tacit understandings, can advance or retreat 
without loss of face and without being publicly account- 
able for what they do. As the tin producers have 
discovered, there is one variable that eludes them— 
consumers’ buying policy during a period of recession. 
When order books shrink the manufacturer is auto- 
matically overbought in terms of weeks’ requirements ; 
he stops buying and uses stock but, if the recession is 
gathering momentum, he may still be overbought. The 
largest single cause of all the troubles in tin has been 
the drop in American consumption from about 5,000 
tons a month in 1956 to 3,800 tons a month in the 
middle of this year. Tin production was cut by what 
seemed to be more than enough and the buffer, holding 
25,000 to 26,000 tons, has absorbed what should be 
enough to empty the pipe line as well as to take care 
of the Russian supplies. Nevertheless, tin stocks in 
America have fallen only slightly. Six months of 
vigorous restriction had by June 30th brought the 
American stock down by approximately 2,000 tons to 
20,000 tons. 


N Thursday the Tin Council met to try to repair 
Ohne gaps in its armour ; its members reaffirmed their 
loyalty to the agreement and declined to discuss the 
“floor” price. Here is a cue for the lead and zinc 
producers. Before they settle down to try to write a 
restriction scheme, they ought seriously to study the 
experiences of the Tin Council. 

A commodity scheme for lead and zinc now seems 
to be an odds-on favourite. The Americans want it ; 
indeed, the quotas applied to imports of the two metals 
in the United States may almost force it. A quota of 
80 per cent of the 1953-57 average must to American 
eyes seem a moderate move. It is an alternative to— 
not an addition to—the tariff protection that a depressed 
industry sought. Possibly—one would like to see it 


more clearly stated—it is only a temporary measure and 
as the November elections draw near the politics of it 
are obvious. 

Nevertheless, the diversion of lead and zinc from 
the American market to other markets must be con- 
siderable. Comparing with 1957, and therefore passing 
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over the high shipments to America in the first half of 
this year made in anticipation of duties or quotas, 
it looks as though about 167,000 short tons of foreign 
lead (or 32 per cent of the import) and about 273,000 
(34 per cent) of foreign zinc will be excluded. The 
cut falls heavily on Australia which is cut §0 per cent in 
lead metal and 45 per cent in lead concentrates. It falls 
heavily on Mexico and Peru, while Canada, cut slightly 
on zinc, is actually allowed a small increase in lead. 
It took the London Metal Exchange a little time 
to realise the importance of the American moves ; but 
by Wednesday morning prices of lead and zinc were 
falling. On the first three days of this week lead dropped 
£2 to £683 and zinc 15s. to £643. Obviously now 
New York prices could rise and London prices fall as 
surplus metal is directed on to world markets. 


ILL the main producers now get together and work 
We a restriction scheme as the United States 
administration hopes? It seems possible, and the 
logical way to do it would be to apply the restriction 
(as with tin) to the concentrates flowing through the 
smelters or through the ports for, as with tin, the 
smelters are few and large. The countries involved in 
the working party, whose members are now taking 
instructions from their govefnments, are Australia, 
Canada, Mexico, Peru, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium and West Germany. A 
favourable answer from most of these governments, 
including the United Kingdom as a consumer, would be 
decisive. 

The first task of a Lead-Zinc Council, if there were 
one, would be to round on the Americans whose actions 
had given it birth and to say that implied goodwill is not 
enough and the 80 per cent quota a mere starting point 
from which negotiation must begin. But that is 
still a dream. First, severely practicable and perhaps 
insoluble problems have to be faced. Is there to be 
one control and one quota for both lead and zinc ? 
The two are mined jointly in most countries but not 
in all. If there is a single control, what will happen 
in Canada where zinc is extracted jointly with copper, 
not with lead ? If two controls with diverging quotas 
emerged, how would the necessarily accumulating mine 
and smelter stock of one of them be financed and con- 
trolled ? And what again about the Russians who are 
quite important producers and shippers to Europe of 
zinc though not at present of lead ? 

The technical problems (to say nothing of the 
economic) are enormous. At this stage, before an 
international agreement is written, it is fair to utter the 
warning that by comparison tin was easy. Those who 
believe that the free play of the market generally works 
best may hesitate nowadays to say that there should 
never be a scheme to deal with a commodity surplus. 
But they are entitled to the hope that those who plan 
such schemes will think twice, will do as little as may 
be, and in a form as flexible as they can devise. 
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COMMONWEALTH LENDING 


Cheaper, Not Bigger? 


OUR important changes in existing arrangements for 
Britain’s lending to the Commonwealth have been 
announced this week at Montreal, and they are all changes 
that appear to increase the amount of funds available to 
Commonwealth borrowers. That emphasis is no doubt an 
appropriate one for a Commonwealth conference. But it 
does not follow that the volume of Britain’s total commit- 
ments will be substantially increased. The Chancellor said 
no more than that Britain intends to “ maintain and if pos- 
sible improve on ” the recent average of £200 million a year 
of investment in the Commonwealth, adding that “ we must 
always be quite sure that we do not accept commitments 
beyond the limit of our resources.” It is to be presumed 
that the new government to government lending will be 
offset by a falling off in lending through other channels. Less 
might be lent through the market, and there will presumably 
be some abatement in drawings on sterling balances, which 
in the year to mid June reached an unprecedented £300 
million for all sterling countries. 

The two most important proposals are that independent 
countries and colonies are to be giv_a freer access (not 
entirely new access, as many reports have suggested) to 
direct borrowing from the British Government ; and that 
the loans are to carry interest at only } per cent above the 
rate paid by the British Treasury on its long term borrowing 
in the gilt-edged market. Independent countries will be 
offered credits under section 3 of the Export Guarantees 
Act; this is channeled through the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, but for such loans, as distinct from 
the section 1 credit insurance business transacted on com- 
mercial lines, ECGD acts merely as an agency for the 
Treasury. 

Greater use of these facilities for government finance 
was foreshadowed in the budget speech “in the event of 
a major reduction in world trade involving a pressure on 
the available currency reserves of those with whom we 
trade ”; the question now arises whether the Government 
intends the implementation of this promise as a short term 
expedient or whether it will allow itself to become saddled 
with the arrangement. The power to grant finance through 
ECGD has hitherto been used sparingly, and usually tied 
to specific new purchases from Britain ; moreover, interest 
rates have realistically been I per cent, not 4 per cent, above 
government credit. Last year the total of authorised 
advances was raised from £150 million to £250 million, 
but the new commitments either arranged or on the brink— 
£38 million to India as part of the international bale-out, 
perhaps {£10 million to Pakistan and {2-3 million to 
Ceylon—may not leave much margin in hand. A new 
enabling act may thus be necessary. Apparently, money 
will not be tied so rigorously as before to specific new 
projects, but it will still be tied—as of course drawings on 
sterling balances are not tizd—to purchases from Britain. 
New legislation will also be needed to provide for 
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Exchequer loans to the Colonies, which are to be made at 
the same rate. Provision for these loans within agreed 
annual ceilings and for approved loan programmes is to 
be made in the framework of legislation to extend beyond 
1960 the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, which 
was needed in any case. The new cheap loans to colonies 
will be partly at the expense of loans in the London market. 

At the same time, non-government bodies in the colonies 
such as development boards are again being given access 
to the London market, or at least to the London queue ; 
Finally, a gesture to Commonwealth lending has been made 
by the overseas countries themselves, which are invited to 
contribute to the capital of the Commonwealth Develop- 

ent Finance Company, set up in London, by the Common- 
wealth conference of 1952. 


Pabulum for the Market 


EW overseas financing plans announced by the Chan- 
N cellor at Montreal this week promise to bring major 
problems to the gilt-edged market, however much the 
behaviour of the market this week has been just what 
might have been expected if nothing important had 
happened. Industrials have on balance gained ground. 
The Economist indicator gained only 1.2 to 215.0. 
Gilt-edged have climbed gently upwards, the Financial 
Times index of Government securities rising on balance 
from 84.66 to 88.88. The climb cannot be other than 
gentle, while the Government broker sits squarely on the 
long-term rate of interest, refusing to let his selling price 
of the Funding 53 per cent 1982-84 stock rise. Moreover, 
most people believe that a Government refunding issue to 
replace the £592 million of 2 per cent Conversion stock 
(1958-59) maturing on January 15th is not far away. 

The market is now being given a pause in the flow of 
new issues. It may be useful to take advantage of that 
pause whatever its purpose to consider the implications on 
the market of what the Government’s spokesmen have been 
saying in Montreal. It is a truism, but important, that 
Britain cannot lend more unless Britain has more savings 
to finance the investment. To broaden the category of 
authorities that can borrow in the gilt-edged market by 
bringing in the Commonwealth public utilities as well as 
the Commonwealth governments will not increase by a 
single one the number of gilt-edged issues that can be accom- 
modated. Anyone who doubts this should look at a waiting 
list of issues stretching out over about two years of market 
time. To remove the smaller ones from the list of public 
issues and make them into placings may have some technical 
advantages, but the draft on the funds of potential investors 
is not reduced. Nor in the long run is it relieved by making 
some of the previous market borrowing in effect Govern- 
ment to Government operations, even though the British 
Government could increase its rate of short-term borrowing 
if it were to accept the inflationary consequences. 

With those stringent limitations there is something to be 
said in favour of letting a fair number of the Colonial 
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(as distinct from Dominion) loans be done on a Government 
to Government basis. Colonial loans have become increas- 
ingly difficult for the issue market to handle in recent years. 
There is, however, no justification for expecting the market 
to handle any substantially increased volume of overseas 
borrowing. Nor is there, in market eyes, any justification 
for the terms on which it is proposed that the Government 
t> Government borrowing should be done. The handling 
margin of a } per cent over the British Government’s 
own borrowing rate is taken on the present interest basis 
to mean a total maximum charge to the borrower of 6 per 
cent. To offer finance on that basis means to offer this type 
of borrower terms that are likely to be better than the 
first-class borrower could obtain through the market. To 
that extent, the new arrangements can only weaken the 
discipline of the market. 


' CDFC 


HE Chancellor’s proposals for broader Commonwealth 
|) dante include a broad invitation to participate 
more extensively in the work of the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company. Obviously no details 
yet exist, but there are indications of what the Chancellor 
had: in mind. He wants Commonwealth countries to 
participate as financiers, ie. shareholders in CDFC, in 
which the Bank of England and other leading institutions 
in this country at present hold the shares. Secondly, he 
probably wants to spread not only the shareholding but also 
the investment activities of CDFC more evenly through 
the Commonwealth and thirdly he has chosen CDFC 
instead of the Government-owned CDC for the purpose 
presumably because of CDFC’s private enterprise flavour. 
Doubtless there is room for further gradual expansion 
in CDFC’s lending. It has put through the mill since it 
was formed in 1952 about £143 million of Commonwealth 
finance, even though the investments stand in the March 
31st balance sheet at only £9,700,000. Of the authorised 
capital of £15 million only £4.2 million has been called 
up together with £53 million of bank loans. It looks as 
though more finance, either in the form of bank money or 
by calling up some further part of the uncalled capital, was 
on the cards anyway. If some of the necessary investment 
can come from other than British sources, that would suit 
the Chancellor’s book. 


CARS 





Holidays Hit Output 


N a month affected by the movable feasts of plant holi- 

days, and the incidental fasts of a strike at one body 
supplier’s factory, the level of motor output is notoriously 
difficult to interpret: moreover, the industry is expecting 
car demand to become more seasonal. Car production in 
August, at 11,153 units a week, was about 7 per cent higher 
than a year before, though somewhat below the record for 
this month set in 1955. Over the first eight months of the 
year, the industry has produced 680,749 cars, which is a 
third better than in the same months of 1957: the highest 
previous production over these months was again in 1955, 
570,645. That year, incidentally, set a peak for commercial 
vehicles that has not since been approached. For most of 
this year sales of these have been much better than in 1957, 
when fuel shortage was following upon Suez; but in 
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August output of commercial vehicles, affected by some 
model changes prior to their exhibition, dropped below last 
year’s rate. 

The industry is now understandably confident of pro- 
ducing and selling a million cars this year; indeed, 1,100,000 
might not be impossible, as it turned out 350,000 cars in 
the last four months of 1957 and should do better this 
autumn unless the seasonal slackening in home demand is 


BRITISH CAR PRODUCTION : 
BOOM, RECESSION, RECOVERY, RECORDS 








1955 1956 1957 1958 
ED iictk citiadeans 69,146 71,671 41,598 85,639 
PR ci camcweawens 71,682 68,581 47,640 83,459 
PR onic wassceucecews 93,142 75,071 69,709 109,257 
PD kctwiestansdnscas 67,682 58,947 60,771 81,255 
Pe cckcaeeesawawan 73,121 55,594 76,378 86,297 
DORE i46cbteneeneiniwe 85,967 83,043 92,476 104,762 
DE cccnndincesweseces 54,020 51,476 79,483 85,468 
POE ewacencueed 55,865 25,706 41,790 44,612 
PIN 55 50a sass 90,320 59,732 96,762 
CNN is Sciences 75,322 51,686 79,388 
POOOINNO 5k oktckeeces 75,251 54,892 83,965 
DOGNUOET oo ockeussacs 86,042 51,175 90,882 


much more marked than in recent years. Exports seem now 
to be suffering from the delayed drop in primary producers’ 
incomes: they fell last month to somewhat below a year 
before, after the record shipments in July. Manufacturers 
have been crossing their fingers in advance, too, for some 
time past about some tightening of the disposable incomes 
from which people finance car ownership: but so far there 
are no signs that this, if it is occurring, is yet affecting home 
demand for the most prized of consumer durables. 


A New Rover 


HERE is perhaps no car in the British market that enjoys 
T so distinctive a market as the Rover: the man “ of a 
certain position,” who would be as reluctant to discuss the 
price he would pay for his car as to discuss his religious 
faith with a casual acquaintance. Rover has retained this 
market by building cars of exceedingly refined performance, 
and excellent engineering ; and it is a happy corollary to 
the other characteristics appropriate to that market that 
radical changes in appearance or design are called for only 
at long intervals. The company have now introduced a 
three litre model, to supplement but not to supersede the 
existing range. The new car has a completely new body, 
by the Pressed Steel Company, which is a good deal roomier, 
in width and fore and aft, than the previous models. With a 
kerb weight of 31 cwt and an engine developing 115 bhp, 
the new car can be expected to have a performance which 
is as lively as it is refined. Its appearance is modern with- 
out being in any way advanced, and has many features that 
show a lively appreciation of what makes a car convenient 
and pleasurable. 

The excellence of Rover engineering and the durability of 
their products has been well displayed by the longevity of 
their prewar cars which survived much better than most 
the length of service—far longer than the prewar designers 
of motor cars were expected to cater for—that the history 
of the last twenty years has called for. Postwar conditions 
have brought it about that the proportion of the total market 
which can be expected to appreciate such a car—and pay 
the price for it—is less than before the war. Rover, how- 
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The Dictating 
Machine that 
really cuts the 
cost of 
correspondenc 


ohebeecbit a iam 








AGAVOX 


With the new Agavox Model C you record at the speed of 
thought. You control the machine completely from the slim 
hand microphone. The recording medium —- a tough plastic 
disc — slips into the machine like a penny in a slot — and each 
one of these discs can be used at least 20,000 times. Accurate 
** pin-punched ” indexing of dictation, corrections by over- 
speaking and automatic telephone recording by pressing a key 
are some of the many outstanding features of the economic 
Agavox. 





Write or telephone for details. See it on Stand 
36 at the Business Efficiency Exhibition, Man- 
chester, Sept. 22-27. 

For those who require remote-control dictation 
equipment there is the Agavox Teledictation System 
which has remarkable technical and operational 
features. It can be operated through a private 
automatic exchange or separate wiring. Full details 
on request. 





A famous name in light and sound 
for over 50 years 








dictating 
machine 
company 
(Proprietors M & L Haycraft Ltd) 
St. Stephen’s House * Westminster °- London - S.W.I. 


Telephone : Whitehall 9618-9 
BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


We visit Asia’s 
‘Enchanted Isle’ 















The sun was high in a brilliant sky as we 
sighted Ceylon, Pearl of the Orient. In the 
distance I could just see Adam’s Peak, the 
sacred mountain from which it was believed 
Buddha ascended to heaven. Soon we passed 
into Colombo’s splendid artificial harbour. 


Not being a terminal port, Colombo has 
been referred to as the ‘Clapham Junction 
of the East’. It was known to the ancient 
Sinhalese as Kalantota, corrupted by the 
Moors to Kalambu, and to Colombo by the 
Portuguese. 


Ashore, I found the old rubbing shoulders 
with the new: the East with the West: the 
dress of Tamils, Sinhalese, Moors and 
Malays, mingling with smart western fash- 
ions: modern cars gliding past lumbering 
bullock carts. 


I was fascinated by Hindu and Buddhist 
templesand Muslim mosques, by the colour- 
fui bazaars of the Pettah district. Hiring a 
car, I was charmed by scenic grandeur on 
my ride to Kandy where I saw the famous 
Buddhist Temple of the Tooth, and nearby 
the Lankatillaka Temple, most beautiful 
ofall Kandyan Temples: and was thrilled by 
Ratnapura, city of gems from which 
Sheba’s queen drew her jewels. 


Returning aboard ship, thankful I had 
breathed the magic air of this beautiful 
island referred to even in ‘Arabian Nights’, 
I felt that no one could wish for more bliss- 
ful freedom from care and worry thana sea 
voyage like this—or for deeper comfort and 
better service than voyaging P & O. 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 
SE SRE 
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ever adjusted itself to changed circumstances by turning 
to account its solid engineering virtues in the Land-Rover, 
of which the total production has now exceeded 200,000-— 
probably a greater number than all the conventional cars 
Rover has built in its long existence. These must make up 
very much the larger proportion of Rover turnover. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


The Other Motors 


ost of the exhibitors at the Commercial Vehicle 
M exhibition at Earls Court, which opens today, will be 
envying the prosperity of the big companies exhibiting 
whose interests are chiefly in the motor car field. While 
the total output of commercial vehicles this year is ahead 
of last year’s low figure, the makers of medium weight 
vehicles with carrying capacities between 3 and 6 tons have 
found their markets both at home and abroad shrinking. 
The increase over 1957 has been mainly in the home sales of 
vehicles of up to 15 cwt capacity, and in both home and 
export sales both in the 15 cwt to 3 ton capacity classes, 
and also in the over 6 ton capacity class. In the lighter 
weight classes the market is dominated by BMC, Bedford 
and Ford, while in the heavy-weight classes the largest 
manufacturers, chiefly Leyland, appear to be increasing 
their proportion of the market. 

The haulage contractors, who expect to use their 
vehicles most intensively and can therefore more readily 
afford to pay a higher price for vehicles, which will 
give lower running costs, are having a slack year: moreover, 
some have been discouraged from normal renewals of their 
fleets by the fear of re-nationalisation. And the difficulties of 
the specialist manufacturers who look to this market for their 
bread and butter are increased by the fact that BMC, 
Bedford, Ford and Rootes are all now making their own 
diesel engines, and are devoting more effort to the heavier 
vehicles in their range. The burden of purchase tax—this 
is the only item of capital equipment bearing such a sales 
tax—weights the scales against the higher priced products 
of the specialists. 

Apart from the evidence this exhibition gives of the 
enlarged range of offerings by the giants of the automobile 
industry, this exhibition indicates an increasing tendency to 
substitute diesel for petrol engines, and new development in 
the field of air suspension. Air suspension makes it possible 
to vary the characteristics of the suspension system to cope 
with varying loads ; and the advantages are obviously much 
greater with commercial vehicles, which have much greater 
proportionate variations between the empty and the fully 
laden weight than occur in passenger cars. The 1958 show 
is likely to be remembered rather as the last show at which 
conventional metal leaf springs overwhelmingly out- 
numbered any alternatives ; by the time of the next show 
in 1960, pneumatic suspension, and possibly also inde- 
pendent front wheel suspension, are likely to be very much 
more in evidence. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Exporters Beware? 


NALYSIS of the detailed trade returns published this 
week gives further evidence of the difficulties facing 
primary producing countries. The fall in commodity prices 
which began early in 1957 and reduced their earnings has 
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now resulted in British exporters finding increasing diffi- 
culty in selling their products there. Exports for the period 
May-August of 1958, which cover ‘the entire period of dis- 
location due to the dock strike and the subsequent 
recovery, were 7 per cent below the corresponding period 
last year. Since export prices have remained fairly stable 
this fall is almost entirely due to lower volume. The export 
loss in the early months of this year was mainly in the 
western European market ; it is now apparent, however, that 
the recently accelerated decline—although it contains a 
seasonal element—is largely attributable to the reduced 
imports of the primary producing countries. Exports to the 
sterling area, the source of much of the United Kingdom’s 
raw materials, fell by 6 per cent during May-August com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. New 
Zealand and Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 20 and 22 per 
cent respectively showed the largest decreases. Shipments 
to Far Eastern Commonwealth countries were below the 
1957 level, but exports to Australia were well maintained. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 
(1958) 


January to April May to August 


Per Per 
Country of Destination cent cent 
£mn. change £mn. change 
on on 
1957 1957 
Primary producing countries :-— 
PRES dcdkecccacccecedas 11-8 +21 11-0 —2 
PI hi dawecdaccecaascas 81-7 +12 80-7 —2 
on  SCCOCT CCC TCC ORTS 2-3 —59 2:2 —45 
WOR dds chuddaeddccdaceas 12-4 -—9 11-7 — 6 
PON MAO s cde ds cccescuce 47-6 +19 40-4 —20 
a 64 Gkn se ceuaknnecas 21-0 +12 21-1 +7 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ...... 20-4 + § 16-8 —22 
OEEC countries :— 
MND 5c edb ectaecescccsede 22-8 —I7 16-9 —37 
CU chadadesccdacaveqdaes 25-2 —29 24-5 —23 
ee 38-6 +8 41-2 +20 
WU A 0e ch 6Ks dancdcucewes 36-2 — 6 33-5 — 6 
Other industrial countries :-— 
PU UUUINS 6 c6 cn cdeceeccse 10-4 —I9 10-2 —14 
MUETG ca ecunccdesecacnneees 5-9 —5l 7-6 —3l 
RP PUI i ciccccccccanns 83-2 Nil 87-0 +8 


Non-sterling countries in the same period took 54 per cent 
less British goods than a year ago ; two-thirds of this being 
accounted for by a fall of 73 per cent to OEEC countries, 
a decline which nevertheless was less than in the early 
months of 1958. With import prices for basic materials 
unchanged at 94 (1954= 100) in August, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of the primary producers being able to raise 
the level of their imports from the United Kingdom. It 
will not be known for a few months whether the improved 
credit facilities at home, or the setting up of a system of 
Commonwealth Economic Assistance Loans, will enable 
British manufacturers at least to maintain their present level 
of production. 


DOLLAR IMPORTS 


Delimiting the Freedom 


ACHINERY from the dollar area, canned salmon from 
M the dollar area and Japan, and newsprint from every- 
where were freed from import control by being placed on 
open general licence last week. The list of types of 
machinery now freed that was published this week covers 
so comprehensive a range of equipment for agriculture, 
construction, the factory and the office that it is easier to 
specify those not included ; it also covers parts of the 
machines in question, so that assembly or partial manufac- 
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ture here with key components from America becomes 
easier. No road vehicles are yet freed: and specific licences 
will still be required for oil refining plant, gas and chemical 
plant, and scientific and industrial instruments—* for 
balance of payments reasons.” 

These appear to have been selected as kinds of equip- 
ment in which American manufacturers have a technical 
edge that clearly outweighs higher prices and import duty, 
which might cause exceptionally heavy dollar buying— 
though they are not by any means the only ones in this 
category. Some of them were made here only on a very 
small scale before general dollar shortage induced the 
American companies in the field to set up manufacture out- 
side the dollar area: and a proportion of the manufacturing 
subsidiaries here are very dependent upon their transatlantic 
parents for research and development of new equipment, 
which might lead the keener British buyers to go where 
the inspiration comes from. The retention of specific 
licensing, therefore, though reasonably imposed for the 
purpose of safeguarding the general dollar balance, is 
inevitably arbitrary about these “infant” industries, to 
some few of which it will continue to afford some protection, 


TERYLENE 


ICI Goes West 


NE of the first fruits of the impending expiry of the 

Calico Printers’ Association’s “Terylene” patents, 
is an announcement that Imperial Chemical Industries 
is forming a joint company with the Celanese Corporation 
of America to produce an estimated 4o million lb of 
“ Terylene ” yarn a year. No date has been given by which 
the new company is expected to be in production, but it 
plainly cannot put the yarn on the market before the patent 
expires in the United States which it does in 1961. The 
sole American producer of the yarn at the present time is 
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du Pont which bought the rights, not from ICI but from 
the Calico Printers’ Association which sold the patents to 
du Pont at the same time as it licensed ICI for all countries 
outside the United States. The patents took some time to 
register in America, hence the fact that they expire later 
than they do in this country. There are, however, no 
provisions in US patent law for granting an extension of 
patent on the grounds that its development was delayed 
in the war' years, the basis on which Calico Printers’ Asso- 
ciation has applied for an extension in this country. 

ICI already has a subsidiary company manufacturing the 
yarn in Canada, and “ Terylene ” is being produced under 
licence in Japan and various countries in Western Europe. 
British output is still running at the relatively low level of 
20 million lb of yarn a year ; it could reach 30 million lb 
when new plant comes into operation in twelve months’ 
time, and 50 million lb when further extensions are com- 
pleted some years after that. This slow start is the. result 
of teething troubles that developed in the early “ Terylene ” 
plant, as a result of which du Pont in America came into 
production in 1955 almost simultaneously with ICI. 


OIL 


Europe’s Future Supplies 


LL forecasts of future energy demand in Western Europe 
A and how it can be met agree that coal production 
certainly cannot rise nearly as fast as total demand for energy 
may ; and most of them agree that nuclear energy, over the 
next 20 years or so, cannot begin to make more than a 
marginal contribution. The assumption of continued 
expansion, therefore, must be based upon rapidly increasing 
recourse to oil, the one proved primary fuel of which sup- 
plies could be increased rapidly without sharply rising cost ; 
few have been ready to predict that nuclear electricity could 
be installed rapidly and economically enough to stabilise 





Thor on the Cheap 


replace this in the mid-1960s, is 
designed for vertical storage and will be 
put underground rather more cheaply. 

It is too early to say whether Thor 





HE sheer size of the rocket test and 

training sites in the United States 
gives a misleading impression of the 
amount of work that goes into building 
an ordinary service base for ballistic 
missiles. The RAF bases now under 
construction for the American-built 
1,500-mile range Thor rocket, the first 
of which was handed over last week- 
end, are pocket-sized versions of the 
mammoth American installations, 
stripped of every refinement other than 
the minimum essentials needed to get 
the missile on its way. 


These bases are the outcome of an 
Anglo-American agreement signed in 
Bermuda in March last year, by which 
the United States undertook to supply 
a number of Thor missiles free to the 
RAF if Britain was prepared to con- 
struct the necessary bases for them. At 
one time it looked as if this gift might 
prove too expensive for the country to 
accept, but means have been found of 
scaling down the cost of the building 


work to a point where it is not expected 
to total more than £10 million for 
rather less than a dozen separate bases, 
each of which will have several 
“launching pads.” 


These launching pads are not de- 
signed to be used more than once, so 
there is no expensive cooling in the form 
of millions of gallons of water, to protect 
them from the heat of the motor while 
it is firing. All the British installations 
are on the surface rather than under- 
ground and the distance between 
the individual launching pads is a short 
walk rather than a long drive. These 
are sizeable economies, not all of which 
would be justified on simply military 
grounds. There are advantages in 
putting the main installations under- 
ground, but the cost can be prohibi- 
tively expensive if, as in the case of 
Thor (which is 65 feet long), the missile 
is stored horizontally but fired verti- 
cally. The British-built 2,500-mile- 
range Bluestreak, which is intended to 


will prove a good bargain for Britain. 
Although the Americans have delivered 
the first missile on schedule, they are 
in no position to claim yet that it is 
anything more than a big firework. 
Trials have been going on since the end 
of 1956, but no Thor has yet flown its 
full distance of 1,500 miles. For a 
weapon that flies on a fixed course, this 
is a much more serious shortcoming 
than it would be on a piloted aircraft: 
it is partly mitigated only by the fact 
that if the missile is not ready for 
service, neither are the RAF bases 
ready to receive it. Of the pads under 
construction at the first of the RAF 
stations to take delivery, only one is 
near completion. The engineering of 
Thor, its thermonuclear warhead, and 
its transporters and launchers, is a 
magnificent achievement that could not 
have been paralleled in this country. 
But it is not yet ready to make a serious 
contribution to the strategy of the 
West. 
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THE OUTSTANDING NEW BRITISH-BUILT 


BID-20 


see your International pea.er 













HERE’S a big new British-built 124 b.h.p. crawler tractor 
you just can’t afford to miss. It’s the International 
BTD-20—the most advanced crawler tractor in its 

class ever to go into production. 

This outstanding new crawler is powered by a 
Rolls-Royce 6-cylinder 124 b.h.p. diesel engine. It has 
hydraulic power steering and it’s the first machine of 
its size with work-boosting, six-speed, full reverse 


; 








ABOUT IT NOW! transmission. Features like these give this new crawler 
PS enormous productive capacity and operational 
. , flexibility. The BTD-20 can out perform machines 
t of greater size and power. 
> 
; BTD-20 
Six-Speed, Full Reverse Transmission 
can Double ’Dozing Cycle-Speed! 
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a Yes, with the BTD-20 you can actually double 
. *dozing-cycle speed because with a single sweep of your 
te arm you can change gear and direction—go forwards 
act or backwards in any one of six speeds! You can ’doze at 
‘Or 1.5 m.p.h. with 24,500 pounds of push, then back outas 
5eS INTERNATIONAL fast as 8.4m.p.h. 
ro simian This is only one of the ways you’ll get bigger work 
is output with this outstanding new machine. But don’t 
of just take our word for it. Make a date with your nearest 
nd internationc International Construction Equipment Dealer now! 
a He’ll be glad to demonstrate fully how the new BTD-20 
a will work faster and help you to move hundreds 
= CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT more yards daily. 
the 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC1 
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‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable 


SAN PATRICIO 

Pale, dry, perfect for 
discerning palates. 
What aFinoought tobe. 


medium dry sherry 
for every occasion. 


NAAM 


Imported by 


MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, 
WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 











CUSHION COUPLINGS 


THE RUBBER TYRE COUPLINGS WITH THE 4 WAY FLEX 
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FENAFLEX 


takes care of shafts which get aslant, or askew, or move in and out. 
This new flexible coupling with time-saving TAPER-LOCK for fixing, is 
available in 8 sizes, the largest taking 20 h.p. per 100 r.p.m. 


Leaflet 353/18 will give you full technical information—send for it NOW ! 
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in 1957 BEA 


carried more passengers 
on international traffic, 
and at a higher load factor, 
than any other airline 

in the world 


except one. 


heavily travelled 
European routes 


eA) Report and Accounts for 


the year 1957/58 can be bought 
from H.M. Stationery office 
or any bookseller. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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oil imports before the end of such a period. Mr J. H. 
Loudon, president of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 
and managing director of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, is 
certainly in no doubt about continued growth of dependence 
on oil, European demand for which, he said in a speech in 
Holland this week, might well “ double or triple” by 1975. 
He addressed himself rather to the uncertainties in Western 
Europe, following political Middle Eastern turbulence in 
recent years, whether the requisite oil supplies can be 
guaranteed. 

Even Suez, Mr Loudon was entitled to remind the con- 
sumer, did not “ materially interrupt” Western Europe’s 
supplies of oil: and the flexibility of the oil industry, he 
added, was now greater than at any time since the war. 
“ Political considerations can supervene” over the common 
economic interests of oil consumers and producers, but 
these economic interests, for the oil-producing countries, 
will grow as fast as oil demand does. Mr Loudon hoped 
that “the importance of a 50-50 sharing of profits on the 
competitiveness of their oil” would not be lost upon the 
governments of oil-producing countries ; but his references 
to shifts in this economic balance in recent agreements were 
studiously moderate: 

In fact the profit-sharing basis in these new agreements 
with one possible exception remains the same, the main 
innovation in them being that the host government as a 
shareholder in a joint venture will share equally in the very 
large cost of development. The foreign investor will thus 
be relieved of considerable expense which he would have 
borne under the more customary contracts. 

Just how much the foreign investor will be relieved of 
expense—and risk—of course depends upon the nature of 
the conditions attached to these contracts, and whether the 
host government is expected to put in any real investment 
beyond what may eventually accrue to him; but nobody 
would question Mr Loudon’s conclusion that 

the important aspect which the oil producing countries will 

need to watch is that the resulting overall cost of the oil 
is such that it will remain competitive, both from the stand- 
point of maintaining regular sales in the world market 
and also of attracting capital investment in the very large 
amounts required for exploration and development. 

For reasons of comparative cheapness in production costs 
it is probable that a substantial part of Western imports will 
be bought from the Middle East “unless conditions 
deteriorate to a degree that seems to us unlikely.” But 
there are alternative sources already, and others likely to be 
discovered during the exploration work going on all over 
the world. “So far as anything is certain in this uncertain 
world, the oil supplies will be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities.” 


BANK CREDIT 


Accelerating Advances 


HE rise in advances that has been evident since early 
'- summer appears to have accelerated sharply in the 
four weeks to September 17th—the first full period of the 
banks’ formal freedom from official restraint, and embracing 
the first fortnight of the new schemes for personal loans. 
The clearing banks’ advances in the four weeks are shown 
to have risen by £34 million ; this follows an increase in 
the previous three months together, as shown in the 
“clean” figures of the British Bankers’ Association, of 
£48 million. (A note on these figures last week mistakenly 
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recorded the increase in advances by non-clearing banks as 
by £22.6 million in the three months, instead of £12.6 
million, an increase of 43 per cent.) Of the September 
increase, some £14 million is attributable to the Midland 
Bank, the first bank-to announce personal loans. But these 
can have taken up only a small portion of the new lending ; 
for all the banks together the total of personal loans in their 
first-flush may possibly have been somewhere around {£5 
million. The exceptionally big increase in the Midland’s 
advances seems attributable to a few big special movements, 
though New Zealand does not appear to have begun to 
draw on its overdraft of £10 million recently arranged at 
this bank. The second biggest increase in advances is 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Sept. 17, Change on 
1958 Month Year 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
ENGR a ans dcdcdc eas 6,649-2 +72:-9 +219-5 
“Net ’? Deposits* .... 6,376-0 +e, +63°-4 +201-9 

° 

Liquid assets ........ 2,221°6 (33-4) +22-5 — 56-8 
COM isc cvocauciaes 537-9 ( 8-1) — 3-1 + 2-8 
Call money......... 412-2 ( 6-2) + 7:6 — 17-4 
Treasury bills....... 1,183-1 (17-8) +21-1 + 24-1 
Cobar Gc ccsccce ‘ 88-4 ( /-3) — 3:2 — 66:3 
Gee OE. oc cccce a 4,230-1 (63-6) +38-0 +256-3 
Investments........ ‘ 2,202-9 (33-1) + 3:8 + 183-3 
PROMI occ ckccée oe 2,027-2 (30-5) +34:-2 + 72:9 
State Boards.......++ 65-7 + 1-4 + 20-6 
MP CQ i niasdivcacs 1,961-+5 +32:8 + 52-3 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


shown by the National Provincial (£9 million), which is 
traditionally subject to big special influences, but is one of 
the two big banks that are standing aloof from personal 
loans. The other, Lloyds, shows a small fall in advances. 

This upsurge of bank lending to the private sector has 
been accompanied by an increase in bank lending to the 
Government ; despite a further fall in commercial bill port- 
folios, the banks’ liquid assets are up by £22.5 million. 
This is a rise against the recent trend, which has reflected 
the Government’s success in selling securities on the gilt- 
edged market. The banks’ liquidity ratio at 333 per cent 
is by no means over-ample for the time of year; and if 
the banks are thinking of making a substantial switch to 
advances, few people would be surprised if they elected 
to run off rather than convert their holdings of the impend- 
ing Government maturities. They do not, it is believed, hold 
a dominating amount of the 2 per cent 1957-58 stock. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Fresh Pastures for ATV 


ITH commercial television just three years old and 

\/ counting its profits in millions, the older programme 
contractors are beginning to consider the wisdom of diversi- 
fying their interests. Two of them, ABC and Granada, 
were well established in other branches of the entertainment 
industry and a third, Associated-Rediffusion, in wired relay. 
The fourth of the original starters, Associated Television, 
started as a programme company pure and simple, and is 
now branching out into fields that will make its future less 
dependent on that of the Independen Television Authority 
when it comes up for renewal in 1964. 
Its biggest step to date has been the acquisition of the 
Daily Mirror’s interests in Australian commercial radio and 
television, and the studios that it owned. While the Mirror 
has almost certainly been breaking even on its investment 
in the commercial stations (limited by Australian law, since 
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it is a foreign company, to a maximum holding of 15 per 
cent) it would be surprising if it has shown a profit 
on the studios. These are the biggest in Australia and 
notably well equipped, but have been working well under 
capacity. The deal must have cost Associated Television 
something of the order of £1 million, and its success 
depends on getting licences to operate some of the new 
commercial television stations likely to be opened up in 
Australia and possibly also New Zealand during the next 
few years. 

In the same way, Associated Television is hoping to cash 
in on the impending expansion of commercial television in 
Canada. It either has registered, or is in the process of 
incorporating, companies in Canada and in various parts 
of the West Indies to be in a position to bid for licences 
as soon as applications are invited. The problem of supply- 
ing programmes has at least partly been covered by 
acquiring a half-interest in a new film-making company, 
the remaining 50 per cent being held by American manu- 
facturers of television films. If discussions about Pye 
Radio’s record-making division also bear fruit, this would 
serve the dual purpose of giving Associated Television a 
new source of programme material and an interest in the 
record market. 

While they would be loath to admit it, the supply of 
programmes is still the television companies’ biggest source 
of worry. The successful bid made on behalf of the ABC 
cinema ard television group for the parent company of 
Ealing Studios could have been for various motives—for 
example, to block a half-completed sale of old Ealing films to 
one of its commercial television competitors (actually indeed 
to ATV) in accordance with the cinema industry’s agree- 
ment not to sell films for television showing, or to open up a 
new source of material to ABC’s own weekend television 
stations in the Midlands. The television industry is in no 
doubt that ABC’s bid was partly inspired by the desire to 
acquire a studio that could be largely turned over to the 
manufacture of television films for the future: its intentions 
about the Ealing library of old films, however, remain an 
intriguing question. 


FREIGHTS 


Few Signs of Revival 


EPORTS of poor grain crops in. Britain and Europe may 
have been responsible for slightly better freight rates 
for grain shipments coupled with the approach of the end 
of navigation in Hudson Bay. But the existence of a large 
pool of laid-up shipping throughout the world (estimated at 
over 6 million tons deadweight of dry-cargo ships alone), 
however, is tending to dampen down any rapid rise in freight 
rates generally, although tonnage shortages may develop in 
isolated areas. Recently, for example, a charterer for South 
African maize had difficulty in finding a ship of the right 
size available on the right dates and had to pay an extra 
12s. 6d. to draw a vessel in ballast from the United 
Kingdom. Conversely, ships that have been fixed with 
fertilisers to China from Europe and sugar from Cuba or 
grain from the Gulf for Japan may have difficulty in finding 
return cargoes, even after ballasting to Australia or British 
Columbia, whose ports are paralysed by strikes. 
Such time charters as are being fixed are usually for short 
periods and at low rates, which seems to indicate that ship- 
owners are reluctant to commit their vessels too long ahead 
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at current rates, in the hope that things will improve. 
Reductions in the cost of oil bunkers bring some relief to 
operating expenses, but many voyages must still be showing 
a loss. The chances are that grain chartering will be more 
active this winter than last winter, but prospects for Ameri- 
can coal imports are poor. Only if there were a demand 
for both coal and grain would a shortage of tonnage be 
likely to develop. 


USING FUEL EFFICIENTLY 


Nifes at Work 


HEN the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service 
Ve —WNifes in the contemporary shorthand of initials 
—was established four years ago, it was thought that 
industrialists would respond more readily to an unofficial 
organisation sponsoring efficiency in the use of fuel, sending 
its engineers over their works as part of the service, than to 
similar activities by representatives of a government depart- 
ment. Nifes’s services have certainly been taken up quite 
widely: in four years it reckons to have made detailed 
studies for firms comprising perhaps a fifth of British 
industry measured by total fuel consumption. This response 
is not particularly surprising: the service is heavily subsi- 
dised and the financial returns that can be got from following 
Nifes’s advice are generally large. The fees industrialists 
pay cover about a fifth of the organisation’s total costs: the 
rest is contributed by the main fuel producers, the Coal 
Board (which covered 40 per cent of Nifes’s total outlay 
last year), the Gas and Electricity Councils, and Shell-Mex 
and Esso. These arrangements have now been extended for 
another five years, the Coal Board taking “an appreciably 
greater burden.” 

The emphasis put by Nifes in its promotion of fuel 
efficiency generally has shifted from the simple necessity 
to conserve the country’s resources to the financial benefits 
available to individual firms. From an analysis of the “ heat 
and power surveys” conducted for its clients, in 1956, 
Nifes reckons that the capital expenditure it recom- 
mended to save one ton of fuel a year was, on average, £9 
to £10, which at present fuel prices would be recovered 
within two years. These surveys also usually reveal substan- 
tial operational improvements that involve no capital outlay, 
and at one works a capital profit was made by selling one 
boiler and making the other do the work of both. Nifes’s 
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latest annual report also takes up the criticism made 
earlier this year about the extent to which the recommenda- 
tions it makes to its clients are adopted or not adopted. 
It has analysed the 87 first-time surveys (as distinct from 
follow-up studies) it made in Scotland and in the north of 
England during the winter of 1956/57, and finds that 
roughly three-quarters of the 374 recommendations it made 
then have been accepted and only an eighth rejected 
outright, mainly because “ capital was not available.” In 
its latest year, to last March, Nifes made another 500 
of these first-time surveys, rather more than 1,100 follow- 
up studies, and gave special training to 1,200 stokers. But 
with its growing knowledge of industry’s fuel operations, 
it needed to make somewhat fewer visits to the factories run 
by its steadily growing number of clients. 


WAGES BY CHEQUE 


A Partial Reform? 


HE active soliciting of working-class business by 
T the banks in recent weeks—in particular the “ bare 
bones” personal cheques offered by the Midland—has 
naturally renewed interest in the possibility of payment of 
wages by cheque. This, and the regular Friday hold-ups, 
have focused attention on the archaic Truck Acts. Sur- 
prisingly, those Acts actually recognised the cheque as a 
proper means of payment: but, not unnaturally in the 
circumstances of the time, they specified that the bank on 
which the cheque was drawn must be licensed to issue bank 
notes. Thus payment of “ artificers” by cheque could 
today be held to be illegal in England and Wales, though 
it is plainly within the law in Scotland (where, however, 
no marked enthusiasm for banking has been shown by 
workers who have been so paid). 

The popular support that has been expressed for amend- 
ment of the Truck Acts, and the new attitude (if such it is) 
of the banks, should help Mr Graham Page when he reintro- 
duces his Wages Bill. His Bill is itself a compromise and 
stops short of complete freedom for cheque payment of 
wages: it seeks merely to legalise cheque payment to an 
account nominated by the wage earner, so that in practice 
only those wage earners who already have banking accounts 
are likely to be so paid. But this compromise should be 
more acceptable to the two main opponents of reform, shop- 
keepers (who fear they will be flooded with cheques for 
encashment) and the trade unions. 

The banks themselves have hitherto feared the effects 
on their ordinary business of a wholesale swing to cheque 
payment, which might, they suggest, fill their branches with 
non-customers seeking merely to change their cheques for 
cash. So banks too are likely to prefer Mr Page’s limited 
reform to anything more whole-hearted. 

In the meantime the practice of the Port of Bristol 
Authority is of some interest. There, employees who have 
accounts with the Trustee Savings Bank are invited to 
authorise standard deductions from their wages, and the 
aggregate of these deductions is handed to the bank, which 
credits the individual accounts. But this practice is based, 


presumably, on a saving clause in the original act of 1831 


that uses the words “ any friendly society or bank for savings 
duly established according to law” ; it is unlikely that a 
Clearing bank could be included within the definition. In 
any case the leaving of a balance, however small, to be paid 
in cash means that the labour of cash payment is only 
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reduced and not abolished ; and this form of payment, like 
Mr Page’s proposal, is possible only when an account is 
already in existence. This particular half-measure provides 
yet a further demonstration of the absurd state of the law. 


GOLD SHARE PLAN 


Corner House Investment 


R C. W. ENGELHARD is proving not only a most for- 
midable recruit to the gold mining industry, but 
also an extraordinarily active one. Hard on the heels of 
the launching of the American-South African Investment 
Company by which in effect he and others bring nearly $30 
million of new investment into the industry comes the 
announcement of the formation of Corner House Invest- 
ment Company. Mr Engelhard is to be its chairman. This 
idea from the Central Mining-Rand Mines stable could, 
however, present him with an awkward problem. The plan 
is to offer to shareholders of four ageing companies in the 
“Corner House” stable, Modderfontein “B,” New 
Modderfontein, Rose Deep and Transvaal Mining Estates, 
exchange into the shares of the new investment company 
in ratios based on market prices. The new company will 
invest money coming in from these properties as their 
activity winds down, and to give a start Rand Mines will 
subscribe at par for 125,000 {1 shares and arrange loan 
facilities for £200,000. 

The difficulty that appears has nothing to do with the 
practicability of the scheme: dying gold mines always rake 
in cash in their last years and some of these four are 
highly liquid already. The trouble is that proceeds in 
liquidation are free of surtax to British investors, but are 
assessable to tax if held by South African or French 
investors in respect of any payment in excess of the nominal 
value of the shares. The 3d. shares of Modder “B,” for 
example, stand at about 3s. and are covered to the extent 
of about 2s. 3d. per share in net cash assets with more cash 
presumably still to come in. Rose Deep at 11s. 3d. has 
10s. 3d. per share in cash. 

For the British shareholder liquidation is much the best 
bet. Therefore the market is asking whether the exchange 
will be voluntary or whether it will be binding on a minority, 
and whether it is the intention of the new investment com- 
pany to allow these mining companies to liquidate when 
the time comes or whether it is proposed simply to take 
over their cash, keeping their entities in being. The 
answer is not yet available in London. But it looks as 
though the British shareholders, though not a majority, will 
be strong enough to get a fair hearing for their point of view. 


PLATINUM 


Price Again Cut 


HE price of platinum is still falling. The official quota- 
= tion in London, both by Baker Platinum for Canadian 
metal and Johnson Matthey for the South African, has 
been reduced this week from £23 §s. to £21 §s. per ounce. 
The free market price continues at a discount below that 
figure and is now quoted at £183 to £193. The free market 
is being fed in the main by Russian metal recently offered 
in substantial quantities not only on the Continent, which 
was until recently the sole outlet, but also in New York 
and Japan. The sellers of Canadian and South African 
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metal meet the special requirements of certain customers, 
but the turnover of business passing through their hands 
has fallen to small proportions. 

Platinum is now essentially an industrial raw material. 
The main demand recently came from the electrical and 
electronics industries, while the oil companies which were 
substantial buyers two or three years ago when the refinery 
building programme was at its peak have recently found 
themselves overstocked with the metal and some of them 
have been net sellers in the market. The small demand from 
the jewellery trade is met from scrap metal. 

Platinum shares have fallen with the metal. Lydenburg 
have fallen to 6s. 9d., compared with a high point of 16s. 3d. 
last year, Watervaal to 5s. 9d. compared with 28s. and 
Potgietersrust to 4s. compared with 17s. The South African 
mines, as direct producers, are being hard hit by the offering 
of by-product Canadian metal as well as by the Russian 
offerings. 


BANK PENSIONS 


A Lead from Barclays 


NE of the greatest deterrents to mobility of professional 
and clerical labour is the non-transferable pension, 
The Phillips Committee, four years ago, summarised the 
arguments for a widespread extension of transferability, but 
it is doubtful whether private industry has to any great 
extent followed the admirable, though still only partial, lead 
of the Civil Service and the nationalised industries in this 
matter. The Government Actuary’s figures, in his recent 
Survey of Occupational Pension Schemes, certainly suggest 
that a majority of employees in private industry can expect 
no more than a return of their own contributions, if any, 
upon removal from one employer to another. 

Special interest therefore attaches to the present proposal 
of Barclays Bank to free its pensions, which are non- 
contributory. The decision—has it been prompted by fears 
of the requirements of a State scheme of either party?—is 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SER VICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 
Electric washing machines Passenger cars 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios, radiograms, record 
Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information trom: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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to be commended both on grounds of public policy and on 
the score of enlightened staff relations. The details of the 
plan for transferability have still to be worked out ; but 
Barclays’ intention is to allow transfer to the pension fund 
of the new employer with the alternative, where the new 
employer has no pension fund or the move is to self- 
employment, of fixing the accrued pension in “cold 
storage ” until pension age is reached. Furthermore, an 
unusually altruistic provision, cold storage pensions are to 
be allowed also to women leaving the bank to marry. Clerks 
claiming the benefit of these provisions must have reached 
the age of 30 and have done at least ten years’ service: 
with this qualification they will be entitled, for each com- 
pleted year of service, to one sixtieth of the average of their 
last three years’ salary. 

None of the other large banks has followed this lead. It 
is unlikely that the banks will encourage interchangeability 
of staff, and as bank recruiting is confined to young people, 
and may well remain so, any bank permitting pension 
transfers must envisage loss to its pension fund without any 
compensating gain. But there is an obvious intangible 
benefit to the bank in staff good will. There will probably 
be few enough who will take advantage of their new 
freedom, but many will appreciate the feeling of 
freedom. 


SUGAR 


Sweet Nothings from Geneva? 


HE Geneva conference on the stabilisation of sugar 

prices opened under United Nations auspices this week. 
About 40 countries, from both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
have sent delegations to the conference, which is designed 
to formulate a successor to the International Sugar Agree- 
ment due to expire at the end of this year. 

As the existing agreement has not succeeded in stabi- 
lising the spot price of sugar, a change in the price structure 
is bound to come under discussion. Under the 1953 scheme 
exports from the producing countries were regulated within 
a price range of 3.25-4.35 cents a lb. When the agreement 
was revised two years ago that price range was replaced 
by a provision for automatic quota adjustments at points 
within the price range 3.15 cents to 4 cents. The revised 
formula also requires the lifting of all quota restrictions 
if the price remains over 4 cents for a specified period. 
Before these provisions were introduced the price of sugar 
frequently fell below the 3.25 cent “ floor” level ; there- 
after prices began to rise to reach a peak of just under 
7 cents in April last year. The average price for 1957 
came out at 5.16 cents. Currently the price is 3.48 cents, 
and an average of something under 3.50 cents for this year 
looks likely. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Sir Alexander Fleck has accepted the chairmanship of 
the scientific advisory council of the Ministry of Power. 
This represents a strengthening of the technical advice 
available to the Minister at a time when possible changes 
in the internal organisation of the Ministry, following fuel 
decontrol, are under discussion, 
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Mr Arthur J. Whitehead, The Whitehead Industrial Trust, 
and Mr Cecil S. Barnett were this week discharged from 
A new trial was ordered for 
the other two defendants, Mr Frank H. C. MacKinnon 





the shares conspiracy trial. 


and Mr Eric J. Limpkin. 


* * * 
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“ pre-entered ” (entered with the customs authorities before 
shipment) where the value of the consignment does not 
exceed {500 and where the goods do not need an export 
Post-entry, i.e., entry within six days after ship- 


ment and is already permitted for the sterling area countries. 
It is thought that the present relaxation will assist air traffic 





From the beginning of November visitors to the gallery 


of the London Stock Exchange will be received, shown 


round and lectured by girls. 


“ girl guides ” or “ waitresses ” ? 


* x x 


A concession to exporters is announced: exports to 
countries outside the sterling area will no longer need to be 


ICI 


N reporting a downturn in gross profits 
for the six months to June 30th com- 
pared with the corresponding period last 
year, the directors of ICI say: “ Trading 
conditions in the first half of 1958 were 
more difficult than in recent years. There 
has been little change in total turnover 
of the products manufactured despite 
the commissioning of new plant. ‘The 
decrease in group profit . .. is prin- 
cipally due to the operation of some 
plants at lower outputs and to rises in 
wage and salary rates and in fuel and 


iransport without compensating. in- 
SALES AND PROFITS 
(£’000’s) 

June Dec. June, 
Six months ended: 30, 31, 30, 

1957 1957 1958 
SES eckisscteeeus 235,000 228,000 232,000 
Gross income ...... 30,244 24,891 24,401 
i wdnwuenae 14,227. 12,10! 10,810 
Net income........ 14,917 11,917 12,429 

% %o % 
Gross income/sales... [2-9 10-9 10-5 
Net income/sales .... 6-4 5-2 5-4 


creases in selling prices.” The ratio of 
gross income to sales declined to 10.5 per 
cemt and follows a sharp fall in the ratio 
in the second half of last year. The 
gross profit is calculated after deprecia- 
tion and the increase in this charge from 
£12,810,000 to £14,351,000 between the 
second half of last year and the first half 
of this year is due to the revaluation 
made in January as well as to the com- 
missioning ,of new plant. With more 
than half of its £40 million convertible 
debenture recently turned into ordinary 
shares, the interim dividend has been 
left unchanged at 2} per cent, which, 
allowing for the 50 per cent scrip issue 
made last March, is equal to the 4 per 
cent declared a year ago. 


On the public side of the 
glass wall, at least, the monasticism of the stock exchange 
will be broken, just as it has been in New York. With their 
fondness for nicknames, will the members call these ladies 





and cross-Channel freight. 


* + * 


The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has 
sold the nationalised Millom & Askom Hematite Company 
and the Hodbarrow Mining Company, two small companies 
concerned mainly with iron ore workings, to Cyril Kieft and 


Company & Close Brothers, stated to be acting as agents for . 
Mr J. H. Fischel & Raine (Holdings) Ltd, for £1,700,000, 
after receiving a special distribution of {£500,000 from 


Millom & Askom 
£2,200,000 for ISHRA ; the two companies had stood in its 
books at £1,356,210. 
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SHELL TRANSPORT 


N maintaining the interim dividend at 

5 per cent, free of tax, on an increased 
capita], the directors of Shell Transport, 
and Trading disappointed the market. 
Following the announcement the regis- 
tered stock closed about 2s. lower at 
145s. 6d. on Thursday. Assuming the 
final payment is maintained at 133 per 
cent free of tax, the shares give a yield 
of 43 per cent on the current price. 


VICKERS 


7 time-lag between the first appear- 
ance of recession, when the flow of 
orders starts running down, when profit 
margins are being squeezed and when 
the chairman begins making warning 
statements, and the actual reflection of 
that recession in the company’s published 
profits can be long. It is particularly 
long for a company like Vickers, engaged 
in making capital goods that involve long 
development and heavy investment. The 
surprisingly good half-yearly figures 
from Vickers to June 30th this year must 
be interpreted in terms of this time-lag. 
Against the first half of 1957 sales were 
slightly down and profits were com- 
fortably up. Nothing in that achievement 
can alter the fact that those who buy 
Vickers now yielding §.9 per cent at 
33s. 9d. are buying “cum recession.” 
The directors report that profits of the 
second half of this year so far are running 
below those of the first half and “ the 
company does not yet see any reason to 
qualify the statement made by the 
chairman in June that 1958 profits will 
almost certainly not come up to last 
year’s level.” 

That does not mean that the buyer 


reserves. The deal thus realised 


taking a long-term view is necessarily 
wrong to pay 9d. a share more now for 
Vickers than the price of the ill-fated 
issues of a year ago. It does not neces- 
sarily even mean that the Io per cent 
total dividend is threatened ; the 2} per 
cent interim dividend has been main- 
tained and the Io per cent rate was 
earned with a good margin last year even 
on the present capital of £41 million. It 
does mean that there is little room for 
fireworks. The strength of Vickers lies 


1957 1957 1958 
Group First Second First 
half half half 

(£ million) 


External-cales......... 94-9 107-9 93-4 
Trading profit ........ 6-17 7-33 6-86 
Net profit...... eles 2:69 3-69 3-03 
Stock(lessprepayments) 57:4 63:9 62°5 
. e 87:3 96-4 110-6 
Orders on hand....... 337 387 355 


in its diversity. If the aircraft market 
becomes difficult, the proportion of air- 
craft sales in the group’s total might 
shrink below last year’s 34 per cent, but 
if this happens at the same moment when 
competition in genera] engineering is 
increasing and stocks are showing a 
modest, but perhaps involuntary, in- 
crease, and when the long backlog of 
orders in the shipbuilding section is 
running down, the investor will have to 
look beyond the present recession. 


QUALCAST 


EVERAL advantages were foreseen by 

the directors of Qualcast and H. 
Kaufmann in the merging of their over- 
lapping businesses last December. A 
dividend of not less than 24 per cent 
on the combined capital was fore- 
shadowed and bulletins have _ since 
reported that profits were better than 
in 1956-57. The new organisation raised 
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its trading profit to £1,414,114 in the 


year to June 30th compared with 
£749,353 for Qualcast alone in 1956-57. 
The smaller Kaufmann group has made 
a large contribution to this result ; allow- 
ing for profits before tax of £506,950 
from this source, Qualcast appears to 
have achieved an advance in profit before 
tax from £547,283 to £666,737. It would 
require a further improvement of about 
the same order to restore the profit to 
the figure reached in 1955-56. Further 
benefits will undoubtedly flow from the 
merger as the fusion progresses ; the first 
six months of partnership could not have 
materially affected the present results. 
The decision to pay a final dividend of 
164 per cent, setting the rate at the 
foreshadowed minimum of 24 per cent, 
did not surprise investors. The rate was 
established in 1955-56 and maintained in 
1956-57 with a narrow margin to spare. 
This year there was more leeway. After 
charging £784,437 for tax, including a 
special provision of £115,365 made 
necessary by the decision to move the 
accounting date of H. Kaufmann from 
December to June, the net profit was 
£389,250. The ordinary dividend on the 
increased capital costs £216,406 net, and 
the group has added £162,249 to 
reserves. H. Kaufmann’s profits for the 
six months to June 30th were £300,667, 
against £412,567 for the whole of 1957, 
but the apparent rise is due, the directors 
say, mainly to the seasonal nature of the 
business. The 5s. units of Qualcast 
moved up to 20s. 43d. on the results to 
give a yield of 5.9 per cent. 


TOOTAL 


oe is among the investors’ pick of 
textile shares, as the current yield of 
8 per cent on its £1 units standing at 
18s. 73d. shows ; this partly reflects the 
efforts of its management to diversify the 
business not only in textiles but outside 
them. It also reflects history. Tootal has 
a progressive record just a little too far 
behind it. But any hopes that this year 
the recent lean period would end and the 
group earn enough to justify a higher 
ordinary dividend than 73 per cent (the 
rate to which it was cut in 1955-56) were 
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dashed by the preliminary | statement. 
Profits before tax for the year to June 
30th were only £16,542 higher at 
£443,727 and although the tax charge 
has fallen from £198,507 to £191,522, the 
increase in net profit from £228,678 to 
£252,205 is only another rung in the 
ladder leading out of the trough into 
which profits fell in 1955-56. Even at 
their present level, profits before tax are 
little over half of the figure for 1954-55 
when an ordinary dividend of Io per 
cent was paid. Last year a transfer of 
£250,000 to contingency reserve was 
short-earned, but this year earnings 
almost cover a transfer of £100,000 to 
contingency reserve and £145,501 for the 
maintained ordinary dividend. Half of 
the group’s sales were made last year in 
oversea markets, and unless there has 
been an improvement in the results of 
the group’s Australian factories, whose 
losses considerably affected last year’s 
profits, the small improvement probably 
owes much to the popularity of 
“ minimum-iron” fabrics which were of 
growing importance to Tootal. But 
shareholders with long memories will 
see in this great business which pioneered 
the direct approach of textile manufac- 
turers to the retail trade and pioneered 
the crease-resisting processes, a longer- 
term problem—how near to solution is 
it at last ?—of building up a new team 
of men to replace the leadership which 
put it in the textile lead before the war. 


THOMAS AND EVANS 


EECHAM GROUP’S final offer for the 

three million ros. ordinary shares of 
Thomas and Evans was accepted by 
holders of 96 per cent of the shares. 
Under the terms of the offer—one 
Beecham §s. share plus £1 Ios. of 6 per 
cent Loan stock for each share— 
2,873,508 Beecham shares were issued 
and, also under the terms of the offer, 
1,660,316 of these shares have been sold 
to Philip Hill, Higginson and Company 
for 21s. 6d., while £3,294,593 out of 
£4,310,262 of the loan stock issued has 
been sold to the merchant bankers at par. 
The majority preferred the cash, 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Sept.17 Oct. 1 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 30 Oct. 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 


Oct. 15 
14 Oct. 28 
7 Oct. 21 Nov. 4 





OVERNMENT stocks made further 

progress although the improvement 
was small and occasional bouts of 
hesitancy occurred this week. The 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities recorded a small rise each day 
in the week to Wednesday, but the over- 
all rise was only 0.22 to 84.88. Demand 
persisted for corporation and dominion 
loans, 3; per cent Australia 1965-69 
gaining I to 803. 

The advance in industrial stocks con- 
tinued, but gains were moderate and 
there was a slight fall in prices on 
Tuesday. The Economist indicator rose 
1.2 to 215.0 over the week. Bank shares 
were firm, but hire purchase shares 
declined, United Dominions’ Trust 
dropping 4s. to lots. 6d. Insurance 
shares rose, Pearl gaining 3s. to 102s. 6d. 
British Motor Corporation rose 63d. to 
10s. 3d. and component manufacturers 
were firm, but aircraft shares weakened, 
Hawker Siddeley losing 1s. 6d. to 
30s. 103d. although De Havilland rose 
43d. to 19s. 44d. The shares of Asso- 
ciated Television touched 210s. at one 
time on Thursday following the official 
announcement that a quotation will be 
sought, but later eased to 196s. 3d. 
Steel shares improved and shipbuilders 
attracted support ; Thorneycroft rose 3s. 
to 29s. 6d. and William Doxford and 
Swan Hunter were both higher despite 
a reaction. There was a fall of 5s. to 
108s. 9d. in British Petroleum, but Shell 
improved 2s. 6d. to 148s. 14d before the 
announcement of the interim dividend. 
Kaffirs dropped back, but Riebeeck was 
strong, gaining 2s. 13d. to 2os. 44d. 
Tin shares suffered heavy losses but 
steadied this week ; Tronoh fell 74d. on 
balance to ros. 10}d. Platinum shares 
weakened on price cuts in the metal 
and large losses in lead-zinc producers 
followed the reduction of the dividend 
by Broken Hill South, which fell 5s. 9d. 
to 38s. 9d. 
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S9 if 9633 Conversion 2%. . 1958-59 994 9948 | 2 2 4/310 48 25/6 | 21/73 66 4a Dorman Long..... {1} 24/14 | 24/101, 8 O 
97438 | 934, |Exchequer 2%...... 1960; 97343 | 97% | 215 2|31310} 50/6 | 346 |; 5a 10 diGuest Keen N’fold.f1 49/-| | 50/6" | 4 11 mn 
9} 95% jExchequer 3%...... 1960, 98% | 9941/2 6 4/313 3] 37/99 | 28/3 42 a +4 bjAlfred Herbert ....£1) 35/6 | 359 |516 9 
003% #; |\Conversion 44%..... 1962; 10048 10048 | 2 710|4 7 34 57/6 41/- | 4a 7 biMetal Box ........ £1; 57/14 | 57/3 | 3 16 10 
ke 883 Exchequer 3%...1962-63) 947% 94% | 21810|4 610% 27/6 | 20/- 8b 3 .aStewarts & Lloyds.{1) 26/6 | 27/44 8 010 
100; 99% (‘Conversion 44°, ee 1963; 1003§ 100% | 2 8 3} 41011] 60/3 | 48 13 b} §=65 a\Swan Hunter......£1) 58/3 | 59/6 |6 1 0 
a S04 83 Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65, 89% 89 310 1) 417 10) 24/9 | 17/9 746 =4 a\United Steel. ...... £1; 23/103} 24,9 | 9 510 
824 77% Funding 3%..... 1959-69, 81* | 81%* : a 10 | 5 os a 34/3 | 28/6 746° 0. 2da'Vickers........... {1} 34/- | 33/9 |518 8 
‘ ia 10 18 6 {12 é | ELECTRICAL 
893 | 86 (Funding 4%..... 1960-90 88% | 873*4 9 1711 | 4 14.114 54/3 | 47 | 15 c  5jalAssoc. Elec. Inds...{1 53/3 | 529 | 5 13 10 
79% 75 (Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70} 79% |; 79% '|318 7'5 8 OF 47/- ; 39/3 4a 84d Br. Ins. Callenders.{1' 45/6 | 456 5 910 
9] 843 Exchequer 24%..1963-64, 91 | 91 | 3 6 1)410 34 30/3 24 7} 43}3c. 14:4a,Decca Record ....4/-| 29/6 | 30 516 8 
we 782 Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67) 82} | 81#*/ 319 1|5 2 Ti} 40/6 | 28 15 c 15 cEtect. &Mus.Inds.10/— 39 103 406 |314 0 
3} 693 Savings Bds. 3%.1965-75: 732 | 733 | 317 8|}5 2 TH 59/3 | 446 10 b 4 aEnglish Electric ...f1) 58/3 | 58/9 | 415 5 
103% 993 (Exchequer 53%..... 1966, 101; | 101} 218 615 5 1} #S/9 29,9 34a 636 General Electric ...£{1 37/3 | 37/9 | 5 6 O 
83 #% 78% (Funding 3%..... 1966-68! 82%, | 83 3 16 ll § 5 il TEXTILES 
943 913 |Victory4%...... 1920-76 93} 94% 13 0 61416 49% 16/3 | 10/14 6 ¢ Nil a Bradford Dyers....{1 14/1} | 13/6 ase 
87 81% |Conversion 3$%..... 1969 852 86 313 1/5 511} 23/3 196 | 23a 6}bCoats, J. & P...... 1, 21/6 | 21/6 |8 210 
mn 9848 974 (|Conversion 5}%..... 1974 98% 98% |}3 311/510 4} 25/10} 19°7)| 3a 5 bCourtaulds........ {1, 24/- 25/103 6 3 8 
1 77} 714 (Treasury 33% ...1977-80! 76% 774 311 6 5 7 6 36/103 29,103, 1246 5 a'Lancashire Cotton. .{1 36/74 | 36/3 913 3 
763 703 ‘Treasury 34% ...1979-81| 75% 764 |311 9)5 7 6H 35/43 30 124¢ Tia Patons & Baldwins.{1 32/9 | 33 13} 7i1 O 
014 984 (Funding 5$%....1982-84, 101 | 1018 | 3 2 1 | 5 9 2] SHops & STORES | 
67} 60 Redemption 3% . .1986-96, 65§* | 663* 3 510/419 114 19/6 149 18 ¢ 3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 19/- 19/44 | 314 5m 
73% 64% ‘Funding 34%..1999-2004, 734 | 73#%/13 2 3}5 O 2H) 46/14 | 33:6 20 6 Tha\Debenhams..... 10/-; 46/13 | 46 519 8 
; 76§ 69% ‘Consols 4% after Feb. 1957; 75% 158 | 3 010);5 6 2ff 24/6 , 173 74g, 25 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/—23/10$*|23 103* 616 3 
| 58? 634 |War Loan 34% after 1952, 68% 688 | 219 3/15 3 8ff 48/13 | 37/3 10 a 2236 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 47/— | 48/1 328 
| 68% 62% (Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961) 67%* 67%% 219 8)5 3 Off 29/9 | 21/- 12}a! 20 bUnited Drapery...5/-| 29/9 | 29 6 |510 3 
60 54% =|Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966; 583* | 58%* | 218 7/5 1 9ff 43/3 | 34/7} 2635; 134a\Woolworth....... 5/-| 43/3 | 43 413 0 
51? 462  Consols 24%............ §13* | 513° 1215 91417 0 SHIPPING 
51+ 46% (Treas. 24% after Apr.1975| 49§* 50* | 217 6/419 11ff 42/- | 27/74 63a 1345 Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 39/3 1 aan" 3 
95 f 90} Br. Electric 44% .1967-69| 94 94 5 5 815 6 OF 23/9 | 16/6 2a ze errr fli 22/3 | 22/73 | 816 9 
: 164; 72+; \Br. Electric 3%. .1968-73) 75%* 751* 318 3 15 8 3H 35/3 27/3 102¢: 10 cFurness Withy..... £1' 32/9 33.6 519 5 
, 73} 68% Br. Electric 3%. .1974-11| 12 + 72% \'|316 0);5 7 14 35/3 22/- 8 b 3 aP. & O. Deferred...{1) 35 34.3 6 8 5 
87% 822 Br. Electric 44% .1974-79| 853* 86* ot TiS FT Se | MISCELLANEOUS | 
717% 72% \Br. Electric 34% .1976-79| 773 7173 | 311 515 7 6& 38/6 | 27/- 224c;| 30 c\Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 38/6 383 '318 5 
873 824, .|Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72) 87% 874 |3 911)}5 T 44 45/6 | 31/- 3a 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem.. .{1} 45/- 43-9 1}4 2 3 
' 84 79} ‘Br. Gas 33% ....1969-71) 8243 83} 313 5|5 6 9H 21/43 | 13/44] 20 « 7 a Beecham Group...5/-} 21/-* | 20 9* ,4 16 5 
| 67% 60% |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95; 67} 664* 3 510);419 44 40/3 26 6 8b 4a Bowater Paper ....{1, 39'73* 40/-* 16 5 O 
| 76% | 724, \Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 75%* 75i* 3 5 8 3h 55/3 | 369 8b 4a Br. Aluminium ....{1, 546 | 506 |415 0 
»| 843 79} ‘Br. Transport 4% 1972-77; 84 84; 3 5 8 1 50/6 | 37°73 +635 $10 a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10 499 | 493 5 17 10 
l Br. Transport 3% 1978-88: 3 5 3 9H 30/3 | 19,9 Tha; 1740\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 29/6 | 299 |4 4 0 
. 40/3 | 28/3 6 6b 4 a Br. Oxvgen ....... £1) 39/3 | 39.6 a a 
» RBM Brices, 1958 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 25/14 14/44 3a) 11 bDunlop Rubber. .10/-| 22/44 | 23.15 |} 6 1 0. 
e mee CORPORATION AND Sept.17,'Se se Sept. 24, 48/14 2 3 13s Some. . ~* mical..... A ae = 21 : . 1 
© } - almp. Tobacco ..... ~ 4 
pHtien | Low 1 ORIG es, ee | ee | ee es | ey- | 68 Sell. Lucentinds)....20 ~ 1386 136 6 
: { £ s. d.} 16/2} | 12/6 5 a| 8$b'Monsanto Chem...5/-| 15/1} 1514/4 9 3 
‘ 884 83 Re BI ss cesves 1959-89 874 8723 |516 64 16/3 | 13/74 Sh S aanks.......... 10/-} 16/- 1463/6 3 0 
, 80} 76} {Australia 3}%..... ovccees -AMG0-69 TSF 803 |5 6 OF 42/6 7.9 5a 9 BA.E. Reed........ £1) 41/- | 42.6 | 611 10 
. 958 92% (Birmingham 5% ‘ veeeeeees  LITS-75) 95 95 5 9 54 14/3 | 11/8} 224c! 224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 13/9 | 13 63 |8 6 6 
t 944 904 iE ek, y eee ee ee 1977-83, 943 943 5 9 3h 64/9 489 12 6 «=64ta'Tate & Lyle....... {1| 62/6 |649 ,5 2 0 
1 1024 954 iL (ic Oe ae vaxaeedet ein 1977-81; 1004 100} 5 9 3q 62/44 | 486 | Thb Tha'Tube Investments. -£1) 61/103! 61 6 | 417 8 
62% 56 ‘|Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% .1934-2003} 62} 62? |5 1 0 68/44 52.13 | 1236, 5 a Turner & Newall...{1) 67/14 | 67.44 |4 9 Or 
: 483; 78 |New Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 834 835 |5 6 64 89/3 706 | 6a 114bUnilever Ltd....... f1| 88/6 | 89/- |318 8 
l 474 69 ‘|S. Rhodesia 24°, ere 1965-70! 72} 74 510 541ll/- _— 77/- 4 a, 16 bUnited Dominions. .£1)105/6 (1016 | 3 18 10 
3 Oe 83 |German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924) 1014 | 101} aed 34/3 26 /- t44a 710 b.United Molasses .10/-| 32/9 | 34/- |7 5 O 
i i 69 160 /Japan 5% (Enfaced) .......... 1907; 161* | 160* Se OIL 
116/14 796 | +10 56 +5 aBritish Petroleum. yn Pe 9 1089 |}416 0 
Tos: a. sie . . | views, rete 59-14} +5 @ t7!ibBurmah.......... ns 779 |}515 8 
rices, ast Two | Price, | Price, | ielc £173 £13% | Tha, 174b:Roval Dutch....20 ‘i £163 4163 | 214 0 
i ___| Dividends “aaa - ‘Sept. 17, Se pt. 24,| Sept. 24, 151/33 1176 1s" VEQRO ET 66 <tcucsecces £1145/75 148 15'4 8 O 
x Hich | Low | @) © (© | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 74/6 41.6 ona i eee 10/-| 64/3 |69'3 | .. @ 
ioe ae - { ie Mings, Etc. | 
7. o/ 0 BANKs & DISCOUNT ] l¢ s. d. {2461/3 115/- | 60 5 20 ajAnglo-American .10/-/160 159/44 | 419 3 
33/3 | 28/- ‘5 b 4 aBk. Ldn. &S, Amer.f1 30/3* | 32/-* |5 12 6} 29/6 19.6 +24a) +10 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1) 25/3 256 (17 0 O 
Hio/- | 39/9 66 6a Barclays Bank..... £1 58/9 |59/9 |4 0 4],54 41-6 da; 1246\Cons. Zinc Corp. .. £1) 93/3 | 496 | 7H 6 
i2/9 | 27/6 4b 4 aBarclays D.C.O. Al 31/3 | 32/9 | 417 9723/1) |, 80/78 | 120 & 80 aiDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/-221/5 (135/14 | 8 16 9 
u48/- | 35/6 74b TaChartered Bank. 4 45/-* 145 103*| 611 6} 96/10) 76/- 40 a} 60 b)Free State Geduld.5/-) 96 103) 95 2 17 0 
mes | 41/3 646  64aLloyds Bank ...... {1 57/- | 57/6 |}410 5] 7/9 | 6 43 | 30 c| 30 ¢ London Tin ...... 4/- 7/9 | 73 jell O 
Bii0/- | 57/6 9 9a Midland Bank..... £1) 75/9 | 75/6 | 415 4] 60/- | 46/6 | 50 a} 50 d/President Brand ..5/-) 59°3_ | 579 | 813 3 
9 /- 29/6 5 b 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’ . wal 38 /- 39/- i = 3 18/3 12 103) 1630) 1§a}Rho, Selection Tst. 5 18/3 | 17.4} 
4/- | 40/9 61d 6}a Union Discount... £1) 54/— 53/6 }413 5 28} 20 175 6} 25 a/Rhokana Corp. ....£1) 273 20} “: 
INSURANCE 55/9 46/- | 12Ja; 374b'United Sua Be tong 41} 54/9 55-9 |18 O O 
6 | 32/9 15 a 212bCommercial Union 5/-| 38/— | 38/- 416 6 }105/- 84/44 | 60a 80 b Western Holdings .5 105 os 1;|}617 9 
5/- 1113/9 40 a 60 bLegal & General ..5/-—/142/6 '145/— 3 8ll { s 
2/6 | 86/3 SSO OF TAO GOON b és iceccnccs 5/-| 99/6 102/6 518 9 ; 
0 /- 4/- 24¢%1473c Prudential ‘A’ i a ce . ; 
( $1324c,.41473< et eo — 190, 5 8 0 New York Closing Prices § 
m9/9 |} 31/- i a rae 5/-| 39/3 | 39/3 |517 0 ; ; ee . 
5/103) 19/7} Tia. 12}b'Distillers......... 6/8 26/44 | 26/73 '5 O 3 i Sept. Sept. | Sept., Sept. Sept.' Sept. 
a’ /3 | 37/- 15 6 10 aGuinness........ 10/- 46/6 | 47,3 |5 5 9 17 | 24 | 17 | 24 17 | 24 
al/- 75/6 8 a@ 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1, 90/6 | 91/- S&S 9 13 SAO. .....2% 85} = 88} [DuPontdeNm-198$ 199§ IN.Y. Central . “21k | 244 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m Ltd. 313 | 32} [Ford Motors..| 45 | 47} \Sears Roebuck, 33} | 334 
4/44 | 8/74 3ha 64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-} 11/— 10/74 |} 9 8 4]Am.Smelting.. 463 47 |Gen. Elect... 7 66}? , 663 Shell Oil ..... 82 | 82 
10/3 6/74 123¢ 4 a British Motor..... 5/-| 9/8} | 10/3 |6 2 O]}Amer. Tel. ...'186} '194] [Gen. Motors.. | 45% 488 jStd. Oilof N.J. 58) 57% 
%/9 | 31/9 3a 6 bFord Motor ....... £1 43/3 | 43/9 | 4 2 3]Anaconda.... 54} | 54 [Goodyear ....' 92} | 94 [fri-Conti’tal. .| 37} | 384 
2/9 | 24/9 716 3 aHawker Siddeley...{1 32/4} | 30/10}: 6 9 8 | Beth. Steel...; 48) | 483 [Gulf Oil...... 113% 112? JUnion C arbide 111} {1093 
6/9 | 39/- 124c 124cLeyland Motors....£1' 45/3 45/- |511 1 [Can. Pacific ... 29% | 30% |int. Bus. M...\408 (408 U.S. Steel....; 788 | 798 
6/9 82/9 5 a 15 bRolls-Royce....... £1 95/74 94/6 | 4 4 8 [Chrysler Cpn..' 58) | 58} [Int’l. Nickel -- 87) | 844 [West’house ‘E. | 64 | 64% 
8/1}: 6/74 | 8e 8 cStandard Motor...5/-! 8/14 8/- | 710 OCrown Zeller. . 574 , 57 [nt’l. Paper ..\112} 114 Woolworth...| 48% | 48 
* Ex dividend. { Tax free. t Assumed average life approx. 9} vears. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. | Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of 1s. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (z) On 13%. 
(4) On 12%. (i) On 15%. (j) On 8%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 143%. (n) On 114%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
PE UES kcccnicicnsesnices July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages ...........00+ Sept. 6th | Western Europe: ; 
S ] A I I S I Production an eae Sept. 20th Production and Trade...... This week 9 
MARINER ssasicssseccccscsssecess ept. 13th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 13th 
fenced Trade ....... boekeies This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ..... eooesee «Lis week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th _— 
Industrial Profits ........ scsccce, GUY «OGL AOE SURO ce seicsscsccsceese Sept. 6th 
1956 | 
UK External Trade 1967 
1958, Fe 
Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. - a 
» Ay 
o = 
» Ju 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 June July | Aug June July | Aug. 
| Month! 
VALUE 
imports : 
Total. Seabee ee Eke Dee eeERKeeuae £ million 300-2 337-8 304-3 ome 
Food, drink and tobacco = 122-9 136-3 121-8 SS 
Basic materials ” 14-7 18-9 14-0 1948 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ * 33-1 39-6 37-3 1956. 
SERIORURENS . . <50505s4000e%seeeen - 67-9 81-5 69-9 1957 
Ex -_ of UK produce : 
Total .....-- a reracasioonasaiete Z 223-7] 285-8| 257-3 | 198 F 
ondiiiann (Sbsbbeneeseseeweneee - 186-6 244-0 214-7 - 2 
Re-exports = 8-4 12-2 13-1 ' ” \ 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : i — 68-1] — 39-7| — 33-4 } ra 
f 
VOLUME 
 oiinctnntiminkesiaensumns \1954=1 122 
BNE Shee tidais dGasndawenietes’ 119 pote ; 
1957 
BY AREA 1958, F 
(mports : oy 
Dollar area—total............00005 | £ million 64-1 68-9 62-1 a 
- PRA So ctrsdavecewetes ai 21-3 27-5 23-8 = 
- | ey te eS 32-9 30-4 26-9 & ; J 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ss 80-5 86-9 75-0 —— 
SUNS RIOR 6isccssskvcsewscvenses ‘i 113-8 127-7 115-3 
Exports : 1948 .. 
Dollar arca—total ....<.oic0s0seseesiens jo 45-0 51-2 44-5 1956 .. 
rm ser sce ctebseumaieions \ a 23-6 24-0 22-5 957 .. 
= DEED cccvncinnwenee a 16- 19- ; 
_ 1958, F 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... Sos 62-6 75-2 73-5 | » : 
Stadt NOG. vscessessssesacecves . | 97-7 | 135-4] 119-6 e ; 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : ss 
RE NE ncaa cou cais okiew aks - — 24-7 9) — — 19-1 17-7 | — 17-6 mes 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ke + 0-3) — 12-:7| — — 17:9) — 11-7} — 1:5 
DENN 66555 cibaseannesauban a —- 1:8) — 51] + |— 16-1 TT) + 43 § 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | _ 
Imports : 1948 . 
POON S055 Ss huSER EWES SEEKERS ERS | 000 tons 295-0 343-8 447-4 | 440-1 518-9 368-7 1956 . 
BO inh ite cheiehoaiaceanteetahiins = 79-1} 81-8| 88-2 | 64-0] 72-1) 80-9 | 4957. 
Se. ee ee | . 214-9 175:7 | 233-4 170-8 181-2 197-9 a1 
58, 
Raw cotton (?). nett see eee eeneeees ‘ 21-9 28-2 23-9 23-4 23-0 21-5 ~ o 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mun. Ib. 53-2 67-6 35-6 45-8 28-5 34-9 ie a 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) . ’000 tons 24-7 17-9 22-2 21-5 22-9 9-9 F i 
' ” j 
Softwood. .......+sssseeeeeeeeeees | "000 stds. 140- 104-8 120-0 148-5 179-8 186-6 | 131-4 188-8 145-1 
OOD 6 sip S54 sudo adosineesenn | ’000 tons : : 180-5 185-0 176-8 190-5 117-2 177-9 ———s 
Crude petroleum .......050s00cecseieae mn. galls, 601 | 618 641 113 684 172 802 
Exports of UK produce : 
voal, including bunkers ............ ‘000 tons 1,196 | 836 730 716 423 483 371 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds 46 | 38 39 26 31 50 
é ‘ wool (?)........ "a 8,965| 9,107| 9,028] 8177; 10,989] 9,775 6,937 | 7,938) 7,843 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 32,545 27,986 35,522 38,054 36,540 37,088 47,892 32,197 50,207 35,070 
Commercial vehicles and chassis. .... | Z 11,656 | 10,506 10,214 10,423 10,069 9,711 10,243 6,154 11,386 8,766 
Agricultural tractors... ...<<csccees 8,720 7,482 9,414 10,146 9,592 9,652 10,155 8,675 Li,tao 7,568 
| 
Machinery—electrical.............. | £°000 5,158 5,314 5,602 6,318 6,023 5,785 6,605 4,875 6,674 5,963 
cick scan aataes “ 34,687 58,657 42,211 43,339 43,451 40,221 47,009 37,327 45,213 39,957 
Che micals, elements and compounds. | 4,422 4,948 5,219 5,091 5,605 4,723 5,063 4,564 6,179 5,750 
(*) Retained imports. (*) Excluding tents from January, 1956. (*) Average for second quarter. (4) Average for third quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 









































































































































eck 
3th | . | , | Germany, | | Nether- | | | United 
ai | Austria | Belgium Denmark | France | FR ¥ Greece | ireland italy lands | Norway | Sweden Turkey Kingdom 
Ot - 
- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
; | - ti ae 3 
ae 54 87 82 79 ‘is | 52 | 70 62 70 70 90 69 | 83 
DE Giinedbidesa 138 122 114 133 139 | 134 | 105 128 123 122 114 128 112 
__ Senator 146 123 117 145 147 | 145 | 102 138 126 126 118 i 114 
| 
1958, February... 148 121 120 163 | 145 142 | 101° 131 114 135 123 — 119 
» March ..... 147 118 123 160 146 155 141 | 124 131 125 121 
se ME ssiwiacks 155 117 120 164 153 4). 137 124 116 127 110 
aw | @ MR veces: 146 114 119 166 151 157| 145 | 129 115 125 113 
“ee a a aj sii “| 152 158 | ee 131 | 113? 
| | ; 
___—_—_—_—$——— — — = — = = ———— —————————SS= —=—_ 
z. VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE e 
one | mn mn. mn. °000 mn. mn / mn | mn 000 mn. | mn mn. mn. mn, | mn, 
ns ‘eae stings francs _kroner francs Ip. marks drachmas*| £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner lira £ 
alend eee Ss = ~—en — mene serrate Saad 
+3 eee IMPORTS (c. i. f.) 

: aa = : } ac oe oe ee ee a Fr te | ee | re | 
ee | 243 | 7,249 285| 56-08| 2645 1524 11-36| 70-36, 414 310| 413| 64-2 | 168-0 
9-9 tenascin 2,110 | 13,635 755 | 162-12| 2,315 1,159 15-24 | 165-34] 1,180 721 953 95-1| 311-6 
| ___ Bennet | 2,445 | 14,302 782 | 187-16, 2,624 1,312 15-40 | 188-88 1,300 759 1,046 | 92-7 328-5 

| | 
73 | 1958, February | 2,151 | 12,267 685 | 194-05 | 2,387 1,184 | 15-39] 162-87 1,090 720 955 60-0 | 276-2 
47 F a “eee | 2,480 | 13,723 690 | 223-83 | 2.576 1,746 | 18-47 | 176-91| 1,046 810 1,030} 99-1 304-9 
' i » April ...... 2,308 | 13,638 760 | 211-27| 2,397 1,340 | 17-47| 160-19| 1,144 815 979 88-4 | 298-8 
3-1 | i ME csesininon's 2,214 | 12,306 672 | 218-58} 2,379 1,765 | 17-43 | 167-89 1,152 914 1,043 | 106-3| 293-8 
' ip FUMB. bcc 2,254 | 11,955 678 |... | 2,446| 16-35 | 171-41 1,124 692 | 883 87-7 | 291-88 
: | | | } | ities ee 
53-4 3 ————— ——— = = — — — = — ——— ————— = — 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
ee ee ee ee . 
 venesinieees | 165 6,171 | 228 | 36-18 1515 394 = 4-11 47-99 226 172 332 45-9 131-6 
SR ienkktchnian | 1,840 | 13,177 640 | 132-45 2,571 | 475 9-01 | 111-74 | 906 460 839 71-2 264-3 
Gee akenesdacaes : 2,120 | 13,275 676 | 155-73 2,996 549 10-94 | 132-30 | 981 489 922 80-6 | 277-1 
| 
| 0958, February... | 1,876 | 12,466 651 | 173-75 2,954 457 9-67 | 124-87 | 914 411 748 82-8 | 265-4 
' » March ..... 2,092 | 12,976 746 | 186-16 3,076 556 | 11-91 | 132-15 1,012 471 108 69-2} 278-1 
62-1 ' » April ...... | 1999} 12,941 731 | 171-81 2,983 424 | 10-43 | 129-92 912 409 758 68-6 265-5 
23-8 4 ~May....... | 13933 | 12,089 718 | 159-91 3,012 333} 11-51 | 130-58 1,015 423 978 63-4 287-3 
26-9 * a | 1975] 11,862 679 we 2,949 | .. | 12-03} 133-19 | 975 400 990 29-0 223-7° 
| | | 
75-0 ———E=_ — — —— — = — = — — — — = a — = — = a 
15-3 ; . ‘BALANCE 
er — 178| —1,078| — 57] —19-90| — 113 | — 113| — 7-25| —22- 81 | — 18-3 | — 36-4 
44-5 ncaninnnes — 270| — 458| — 115| —29-67| + 256| — 684] — 6-23| —53- — 114| — 23-9| — 47-3 
99-5 «Ra | — 325 | — 1,027) — 106 | —31-43| + 372) — 163) — 4-46 | —56- 124 | — 12-1] — 51-4 
vain 1958, February... | — 275| + 199} — 34] —20-30| + 567| — 727| — 5-72| —38- — 207| + 22-8} — 10-9 
13-5 | » March ..... |— 388| — 747| + 56| —37-67| + 500| —1,190| — 6:56] —44- — 322| — 29-9| — 26-7 
i ep ME ceniss | — 309|— 697|— 29| —39-46| + 586 916 | — 7-04 | —30 — 221| — 19-8} — 33-4 
19-6 “—_ see |— 981|— 217|+4 46| —58-67| 4+ 633| —1,432| — 5-92 | —37- — 65| — 42-9|— 6-4 
a a | — 279;— 93/+ 1 es + 503 a — 4-32 | —38-22 + 107| — 58-7 | — 68-1 
17-6 : _— a aSaov—“———— —<—$_—<— ———— = ~ — - = = a ——— — —$=!S 
a5 i VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2) (1953 = 100) 
7 7 IMPORTS 
a — . | = = ~ wi era : — 
eR iaiacenvenss 48 86 59 84 ns a 90 57 64 71 85 46 83 
368-7 §, 0956............ 195 136 128 142 171 156 93 125 154 128 136 a 112 
= B) 0957............ 223 139 131 148 192 174 89 136 158 128 144 : 116 
1958, February... 203 117 iat 145 185 166 89 122 142 122 150 7; eee 107 
21-5 » March ..... 239 130 an 170 200 248 109 136 139 135 re ais 116 
34-9 “-— wee 224 131 bes 159 188 197 104 122 155 143 ‘i | we 114 
9-9 | ay Sicha 218 ‘6 sb 164 188 re 104}... 153 148 an ae 113 
fe A ican 226 ahs pes is 194 ca 2 oe 149 122 a a 108" 
145-1 | | | 
177-9 - = - ane -—- = oo <= 
802 § EXPORTS 
Be viuskecense 31 69 48 48 as | oe 55 66 34 69 55 80 
kien hte id . 160 136 120 120 165 | 117 98 148 | 130 i 128 419 
Be tewanes ins 185 133 129 132 188 139 117 155 136 138 121 
1958, February... 164 122 134 182 118 102 147 137 121 sl aa 116 
» March ..... 188 126 | 141 195 139 126 162 150 130 aon 118 
at ME sania 177 127 130 186 113 | 109 146 | 133 111 i ea 116 
cae, Meeks ts 170 123 121 191 a 4 | | ee 147 124 125 
—— “ee 177 ie" mm 187 | és 141 116 9718 


(1)’ This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
") Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 

uxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas, 


(°) Bizonal area. (*) Average for first quarter. (7) July, 102. (§) July, 325-6; August, 291-2. (*) July, 285-8; August, 257-8. (3) July,—39-7; 
August, —33-4. (4) July, 123. (??) July, 124. (35) July, 12,688. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


F or the week ended September 20, 1958, there was 
an ‘“‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £45,322,000 compared with a deficit of 
£9,156,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£35,857,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 
£4,007,000 leaving a total deficit of £414,191,000 
compared with £452,152,000 in 1957-58. 





























| 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 



































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


TS Treasury bill rate showed its 
sharpest fall since the mid-August 
reduction in Bank rate at the tender on 
Friday before the week-end. The market 
raised its bid price for ex 91-day bills by 
6d., to £99 2s. 1d., marking a fall in its 
discount rate of 2s. per cent. Owing to the 
incidence of the Christmas holidays the 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circul 


Notes in banking “oe 
Govt. debt and securities* 1, 


ation 


Other securities.......... 


Gold coin and 


Coin other than gold coin. 


bullion . 


Sept. 25, | Sept. 17, 
1958 







wooded 
oFfrnwWwou 


= 
ta 










































rom Esti- | 1957, | 1958, ended a | offer included bills of 90 and 92 days’ Banking Department : 
1958-59 Sept. 21,/Sept. 20] 21, | 20, maturity, of which the market got a full iii i 13-0 13-7 
| 1957 "| 1958] 1987 | 1958 | allotment; its average allotment was Bankers... 40-2. 0+2.02+0+ | 216-8 21-5 
| ' ° ° 
probably about 68 per cent, the best for | form s22227220. | oes 328-4 
cai titiaaie | some months, and compared with 51 per aoneine 1 . | ad 
q : sovermment ..........0. ‘ ° : 
Income Tax ...... 2512,500] 591,610 634,746] 17,545 18,156 cent the gga week. The average Sioa cn civ... | tes 18-0 
EE es new 163,000] 35,600, 36,4 8 0 rate on the whole allotment of Sg eres | 19-8 20-4 
Death Duties..... | 163,500) 87,600 85,100] 2,500) 3,800 ‘li fell b id., : £270 MO icaecuc. | 286-1 308-6 
Stamps .........- | 56,250] 33,200 25,700 1,500 1,100; Mm oa e y Is. 9 to £3 IIs. 9id., Banking department r reserve. | 35°3 38°6 
Profits Tax, EPT & | y | % of, 
as | 275,000] 115,600 136,600] 4,800, 6,800| 2 NeW 4Ow point since ‘early 1955. The |,, en | 6 {i-9 
Other inland Rev. | margin below Bank rate is thus again 
20 : 
DOES... 00. | ae approaching I per cent, and a further * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 74, 553,000, 
Total Inland Rev.. 2970,250] 863,720 918,666] 27,143 30,836; reduction is almost discounted. oo Sa to £2,050 million from: £2,100 million 
a } : .° . : on September 
Customs ......... 1256,940] 944,610 610,981]23,601 34,312, _ Ctedit conditions have remained tight, 
Excise........... 932,310] 431,160 434,520] 4.435 3,830! and the market’s margins on its bill 
. a ————_}+—-———= portfolio are being shaved. The market | 
Total Customs and «2.9 | 
Rate 6. oonas 2189,250]1005,770 1045,501] 29,096 28,172) Was “in the Bank on each of the first | TREASURY BILLS 
iat "304,000 22,0401 115 | three days of this week for small amounts. | - me 
i Dr. Dr. | Marginal supplies of money have com- Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000) 50, 3400) 7, 9) ~manded rates of up to 34 and even 3% | Date of /———_——— —— - : 
Sundry Loans ....; 30,000] 22,867 22,276] ... | ..._ | per cent—though the “good” portion of | Tender | Comes-| Aeptet | amceel* Se - = 
Miscellaneous. .. . . 110,000] 76,389 52,993) 1,070 7,729) the money continues to be available at the | for Allotment | Rate* 
DR iiccsceencdh 15439, 500 1998, 280 2050,876 53,409 64,252, fixed rate of 2? per cent. | 
—, The Bank return shows a further reflux 1957 a 
Ord. Expenditure | eee . . oa: Sept. 20 | 250-0.| 347-9 250-0 | 132 1-02 63 
Debt Interest... . . | 695,000] 315,587| 326,975 9,375, 22,166 | of notes from circulation of £7 million, 1958 
PaymentstoN.Ire-| — . | ili i i une 20} 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0 85 9-63 42 
land Exc hequer. | 73,000 28,816 30,990 ooo } to £2,013 million. At this level, the active J 27 250-0 | 420-0 \ 250-0 85 10- 67 | 36 
Other Cons. Funds} 10,000} 4,458! 4,127 1\ 8| circulation is £46 million above its level a | 
Supply Services... |4292,859]1848,652 1873,604] 79,470) 87,250 July 4) 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0 83 5-23 54 
oe AC PTE = a : 11! 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3-79 | 43 
DE kc xecasaeele 5070,859 [2197,493 2235,696 88,846 109424 | “ 18 | 240-0 424-3 240-0 84 11-39 } 40 
} » 25| 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0 83 2-26 | 36 
Sinking Funds.... | 38,000} 17,527' 17,8634 420) __150 | LONDON MONEY RATES 
Aug. 1| 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0 80 2-49 , 39 
said aaa | » _8| 250-0 461-9 | 250-0 7 3-63 | 55 
* Above-line” Surplus or -- — y ln: - » 15} 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 74 5:00 | 32 
eres 216,740 202,683 35,857 45,222 | Bank rate (from 5% % | Discountrates == 1% 1°” 92\ 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 | 74 6-25 | 28 
op a mg : EE a 6:25:60 nie Bank bills: 60 days . 333-335 ” \ 
Below-line ” Net Expendi 3 hs 333-343 | »» 29| 270-0 | 424-1 |] 270-0 7411-48 | 53 
Us ciicskteccesccce 235,412) 211,508 508| 4,007 Deposit rates (max.) months 393-348 | 
i Pe) ea er ON es cade ae 4months 3% -3% 
o demeats 24* 6 months 34-39 | SePt- 5 | 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0 74 0-93 | 64 
Total Surplus or Deficit* .... | 452,152| 414,191 35,349 49,329 | iscoun 7s % |), 12 | 270-0 | 425. 7 | 270-0 73 6-81 ; 51 
Net Receipts from : | Money i a Fine trade bills: _" » 19; 270-0 413-7 | 270-0 71 9-20 68 
- i “Te S Day- to-Day...... - months 5- | : 
tar iene ch remegguaauaal teas 4 Rae 1.104 3200 | Treas. bills 2 months 3% 4months 44-5 | * On September 19th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 1d. 
Defen. Se hae oe ae) ae oa oa | 3months 34% 6months 43-5 secured 60 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Defence Bonds 7,795| 35,219] —253} 3,948 | ] c 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 36,870 | 31,665 1,400) 1,100 * At immediate notice. ' | The offer this week was for £260 million. 
| 
* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund ! LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
of £16 million in 1957 and £15 million in 1958. Official 
cia 
- Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT cine — as a 
(£ million) Se ptember 24 September 18 | | September 19| | September 20 September 22 | September 23! | September 24 
— Bills Ways and Means | | 
nnn arene Advances | United States $...| 2-78-2-82 [2-80,%,-2-80,| ly. 80% -2-80-%| 2-803-2-80§ |2-80%-2- 80 Ht | 2-80§-2-80} | 2-805-2-803 
Scie E | Total |Canadian$ ...... hea 2-73{-2-74  |2-72}8-2-724)| 2-723-2-73. |2-73 4-2-7344, 2-738-2-738 | | 2-738-2-73} 
Date | . Floating | French Fr........ 1167-18-1184- 8% 11754-1176 | 11764-11768 | 11764-11768 | 11755-1176 %| 11753-11758 | 1175$-1175} 
| Tender | Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr......... 12-15 #1233 12 -205-12- 203/12-204-12-21}|12-204-12-21 |12-204-12- 20} 12-20} -12-20$|12- 204-12-2 
| Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-07}- 139-124 |139- 124- |139-20- 139-15- \139-10- 
141-05 139-124 139-173) 139-178 139-25 139-20) 139-15 
| Dutch Gid eee 10-56-10-72 |10-56$-10-56,10-56§-10- 562 10-56§-10-563'10-56}-10- 564/10- 568-10 568]10-564—10- 568 
1957 | | W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 f—-11- 8448 ]11-69$-11-693|/11-69§-11-69{ 11-69}-11-69}| 11-69-11-69}/11-684-11-68}/11-68-11-63} 
Sept. 21 | 3,100-0 | 1,770-1] 250-0 | | 5,120-1 | Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 | 80-45-80-55 | 80-50-80-65 | 80-50-80-65 | 80-50-80-65 | 80-50-80-65 | 80- 50-80-65 
| Italian Lire ..... 17363-17623 1739-17393 | 17413-1742 | 17413-17424 | 17433-1744} | 17413-1742} | 17414-1742 
1958 | Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14-593 |14-47§-14-477 14-473-14-48 |14-473-14-48 |14-478-14-472/14-474-14-473/14-478-14-478 
June 21 | 3,310-0! 1,484-3] 220-5 5,014-8 | Danish Ki 19-19}-19-48} ]19-332-19-333|19-333-19- 33g,19- 333-19-33§ 19-33§-19-33§ 19-33-19-33}! 19-35-19: $i 
jp | Norwegian Kr. .... 19-85-2015 [20-004-20-003!20-004-20-003|20-004-20-003,20-00$-20-00} 20-00-20-00}' 20-00-20-00} 
4,853-4 233-0 086- 
Se aie! ot One Month Forward Rates 
July 5! 3,300-0 | 1587-5] 205-3 5,092-8 | United States $............00000- kc. pm }—kc. pm t-te. pm | #-%e.pm | #-#c. pm t-*c. pm 
» 12; 3,280-0; 1,611-2 197-9 * oe A ke ee t-f&ic.pm | g§-#c. pm z- be. pm | §- ~_ pm | g-%c. pm $-}c. pin 
» 19) 3,260-0 | 1,615-1] 228-2 | PS LORE ON, iakcxedcnssacsatenne 2-3dis |  2-3dis 2-3dis | "2-3dis | 2-4dis 2-4 dis 
» 26 | 3,260-0 | 1,647-4 185-6 Pe SN Sia osc rsniansnsasewens ion 1}-ljc.-pm | 1}-l}c. pm 1}-ljc. pm 1}-ljc. pm | 1$-1}c. pm 1}-l}c. pm 
| FETS cc ntsc cus ceeedeo sen fs pm-par | &pm-par | 4 pm-par t pm-—par 4} pm-par $ pm-pac 
Aug. 2°) 3,250-0 | 1,643-1 192-0 ge BR | er eee &-ic. pm §-3c.pm | §-#c. pm $-}c. pm g-kc. pm #-4c. pm 
» 9; 5,270-0 | 1569-97 190-5 ae a hn Se ee ere f-ipf. pm 1-3pf.pm | 1-3pf. pm f-tpf. pm §—Apf. pm §-tpf. pm 
» 16! 3,270-0; 1,589-97 209-4 ees Te Ri. a vcauewne Sansone eee 4 pm-par %pm-par | 4 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 
» 25! 3270-0 | 1,630-9 164-0 Se Nk ee eee er eer rae t-lo6pm | f-46pm | f46pm | F446 pm 36 pm-par 46 pm-pat 
» 30} 3260-0; 1636-1] 174-9 STE TMM EE 6 5a i sicnvckasucesscsana 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-pat 
PRR TRS isc stein een cxcesecn lo pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-pat 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0| 1,644-6] 175-1 1-3 5,090-9 : - 
» 13} 3,270-0| 1657-9] 178-3 a 5,106-2 Gold Price at Fixing ‘ 
» 20! 3,270-0! 1,704-4] 167-5 a 5,141-9 | Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/42 | 250/23 ee 250/2 | 250/2 250/14 
| t i i — 
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TRADE WITH CANADA ? 


Our Business Development Division and Departments in 
Canada, drawing on the services and reports of over 770 branches 
from coast-to-coast, ate available to give practical aid if you 
are interested in Canada’s expanding economy. 

Each of the London branches of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is equipped to give a complete banking service, and ready to 
do business anywhere in the world. Address your enquiries to 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


LONDON OFFICES: 


2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


| 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex : London 28521 


EC2 


Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square. Dublin, Eire. 
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and I thought 


*“What if it were 
my business on fire?...’7 


“The whole place a shambles, 
buildings burnt out, stock gone 
up in smoke. Have I got enough 
cover? When did I last look at the 
insurance?” 


So I did the sensible thing... 


I discussed my problems with 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. We 
went through the Fire Schedule 
together, making sure that the 
cover was in line with today’s 
values. Then they said, “What 
about loss of profits?” And I 


said, “Yes, I need cover for that 
too.” Result was, I ended up 
with one of their Traders Collec- 
tive policies which covers me 
for fire, loss of profits and 
many other business risks as 
well. 


I sleep a lot sounder at nights since ... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
7» ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal with 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


@eeeeeeeveeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





i? To get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS 
“Y POLICIES for business (and office) premises, simply 
write and ask for it. If you would also like information 
about Life or Accident Policies, just say so. 

Address your letter to: 


PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 
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Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 





PROVIDES COMPLETE 


WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 


NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


ALLIANCE 


SSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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LAID ON 
WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 







The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings—sums 
from 10/- to £10 per month. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY | 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 




































BHangkok Bank Ltd. 


Head Office : 

9, Plapplachai, Bangkok, THAILAND. 
Cable Address : Codes Used : 
* Bankokbank ” Peterson International 
3rd. Edition. Private 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30, 1958. 








ASSETS 





Cash in hand and due from Banks.................-- Baht 69,724,920.41 
OWE ME ca. a:b ace Paap in 3 Gea anaues eek eae ol Baht 4,400,000.00 
Thai Government Securities ........ in iene ee saree Baht 86,658,758.20 
Foreign Government Securities .........ccccccccccess Baht 9,533,713.50 


er Wr INNS <n at seb oe eG been enenacucteweee Baht 4,275,000.00 
I OP er ORT Cre Baht 284,518,115.65 
NE I oa sce c mvus van be kcncncw sence em Baht 239,259,883.10 
IDS nis ate arate ios i'n inner bisa aa & BT SIO RR Baht 49,713,780.25 
Bank’s Premises & Equipments ...................-- Baht 23,503,494.95 
RI II a know 6 ohne 05a sdianciusckeeseeene Baht 27,197,310.77 





Baht 798,784,976.83 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
IR. ca snun tee e kris telccuieee ces cee ees Baht 481,138,676.29 
Balances due to Foreign Correspondents. ............. Baht 50,018,357.12 


Drafts & Remittances Payable .............. Met waee Baht 10,452,265.72 
IN nc suis ake ce cee EN ae ORR Dae eeEn Baht 151,536,738.55 
COE BAD 66 560 oss cdc mene ctcaseacaeynneenees Baht 25,488,939.15 
Capital and Reserves 

NE 25, 5 t teua-en sean Baht 50,000,000.00 - 

ETE SCR Baht 27,200,000.00 

Undivided Profits ............ Baht 2,950,000.00 

ee 80,150,000.00 





Baht 798,784 976. 83 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
LONDON : 59/67, Gresham Street E.C.2. 
TOKYO: No. 1, 2-chome Muromachi, Nihonbashi Chuo-ku. 
HONGKONG : 60, Bonham Strand West 

SINGAPORE : 64, South Bridge Road. 


With Correspondents in principal ports of the World and Domestic Branches 
in major economic centres of Thailand, the Bank is well equipped to handle 
Import-Export Banking and Foreign Exchange transactions, in addition to 
advising and assisting those who are interested in trade with Thailand. 


THI 


[L 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 
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UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


“NO EFFORT SPARED TO MAINTAIN TRADE” 


GROWING BENEFITS FROM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the members of the United Dairies Limited 
was held on September 19th at The Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, 
WC, Mr Leonard Maggs (Chairman and 
Manager Director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
ASAA) read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman to the Members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1958, and was 
taken as read: 


As in recent years, I am including my 
remarks with the statement of accounts. 


The trading profits of the group show a 
reduction of £294,540, and this year we have 
not thought it necessary to make a further 
allocation to the provision for future adver- 
tising nor to increase the insurance fund. 
On the other hand, to take care of some 
further liabilities we have made an addition 
to the provision “ Group Superannuation 
Scheme,” now termed “ Group Superannua- 
tion Scheme and Supplementary Pensions.” 


The issued capital has been increased by 
£205,320 ordinary stock, the purchase price 
of two new businesses having been satisfied 
partly in stock and partly in cash, and the 
figure of £351,576 on the Share Premium 
Account arises out of these transactions. The 
profits which accrued to our company from 
these two new businesses up to the date of 
acquisition have been carried to Pre-acquisi- 
tion Reserve. 


I referred at the meeting last year to the 
purchase of J. Hanson & Sons Limited, of 
Liverpool, and you will no doubt have seen 
reference to our acquisition of South Western 
Dairies Limited, an old-established creamery 
business with which we are glad to be 
associated. 


While it is disappointing to record a 
recession in profit I feel it right to say that 
no effort has been spared to maintain trade 
in difficult conditions. 


Costs of labour and of consumable 
materials, with the exception of oil, have con- 
tinued to rise, but prices realisable for the 


commodities manufactured have fallen 
steeply, and in such circumstances it is in- 
evitable that losses are incurred on 
manufacture. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


As you know, we are the principal manu- 
facturers of butter and cheese in this 
country, while New Zealand is the biggest 
exporter of dairy produce to the United 
Kingdom. During the year under review the 
price of New Zealand butter fell from 320s. 
per cwt in June 1957 to 230s. per cwt in 
March 1958. The price of New Zealand 
cheese fell from 218s. per cwt in April, 1957, 
to 130s. per cwt in November of the same 
year. 


As the flush of milk to be manufactured 
occurs in April, May and June, it was during 
those months that stocks were mainly 
accumulated. The price paid for the milk 
from which these stocks were made was re- 
lated to the higher prices then ruling for 
butter and cheese, and as the market subse- 
quently fell steadily, the cost of the milk was 
not recovered to the extent that had been 
expected. 


The consumption of butter in the United 
Kingdom was 10,215,000 cwt in 1938, fell to 
4,826,000 owt in 1952, and recovered to 
6,952,000 cwt in 1956. The low retail prices 
of butter this winter and spring have un- 
doubtedly further stimulated consumption—a 
desirable feature if the world’s output of dairy 
produce continues to expand. At the same 
time, these low prices have had a very detri- 
mental effect on the economy of New Zealand 
and Australia. 


The consumption of cheese in the United 
Kingdom in 1938 was 3,774,000 cwt, and had 
increased in 1956 to 4,340,000 cwt. The in- 
crease in consumption is perhaps due to 
advertising, but it is not thought that there 
is much room for further expansion. About 
half the cheese consumed is home-produced, 


The trend of prices for other dairy pro- 
ducts—milk powder and condensed milk— 
has been similar to that for butter and cheese. 
In the case of condensed milk we were 
adversely affected by the sharp fall in the 
price of sugar, one of the chief ingredients, 
which occurred after we had accumulated 
stocks during the flush milk production 
period. 


We have continued to press ahead with 
promotion of sales of our various products— 
condensed milks, tinned cream, processed 
cheese and tinned rice puddings—under the 
name “WILTS,” and of English butter 
under “SUPERITY” brand for sales by 
United Dairies (London), Limited, and 
under “ DIPLOMA” brand for other sales. 
In collaboration with leading pediatricians we 
have launched our “REGAL” brand 
evaporated milk as an alternative to milk 
powder for baby feeding, with, I am glad 
to say, some success. 


MILK DISTRIBUTION 


Our London wholesale and retail milk 
businesses have had a difficult year, as sales 
of milk have been hard to maintain and 
margins are less than they were previously— 
due to some extent to lower prices for milk’ 
in schools. Milk distribution in the metro- 
politan area has been conducted efficiently 
in spite of milk being provided in such small 
units as half-pints, but as wage rates have 
increased in that area to a greater extent than 
elsewhere it is doubtful whether traders in 
London can afford to rest content with dis- 


tributive margins based on a_ national 
average. 
Efforts are being made through the 


National Milk Publicity Council to stimulate 
sales of liquid milk, emphasis being placed 
on the drinking of milk as a beverage. There 
can be no doubt that milk is the most satis- 
fying and refreshing of all drinks. In Eng- 
gland and Wales we contribute to this 
publicity id. per gallon on the gallonage 
sold retail and manufactured during the 
months of May and December. 


The quantity of milk sold off farms in 
England and Wales during the year under 
review totalled 1,877 million gallons—an 
increase of 64 million gallons, which followed 
an increase of 143 million gallons in the 
previous year. The whole of the increased 
production was made into products, and, 
as I have said before, on a falling market. 


The Milk Marketing Board estimates that 
the yield per cow per year increased from 
560 gallons in 1939 to 745 gallons in 1958. 
These figures bear witness to the striking 
improvement in British agriculture. 


Our stocks at the end of the year were 
£5,690,353, against £6,079,966 at the end of 
last year—a difference due mainly to lower 
values. 


Capital expenditure has absorbed a great 
deal of money, and this fact, coupled with 
the acquisition of new businesses, is respon- 
sible for the increase in the charge for 
depreciation—£ 1,348,071, against £1,259,290 
last year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As many stockholders are aware, we main- 
tain a large research laboratory in London, 
which in recent years has carried out a very 
heavy programme of research in connection 
with the company’s operations. 


While this work is naturally concerned 
mainly with milk and milk products, a great 
deal of work is also done for the technical 
departments of the company and for the 
engineering and transport subsidiaries. This 
has resulted in a great improvement in the 
methods and materials used. 


The Central Laboratory is also responsible 
for the large number of control laboratories, 
one of which is to be found at each opera- 
tional centre, and which form the “ eyes ” 
of the local management in their day-to-day 
operations. 


It will be realised that an organisation 
of this size incurs considerable expense, but 
we are firmly of the opinion that it is justi- 
fied. 


TRANSPORT AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES 


Dairy Supply Company Limited. In pre- 
vious years I have made reference to the 
specialised range of dairy machinery being 
developed and marketed by the Dairy Sup- 
ply Company Limited. This has continued 
during the year under review, with gratifying 
results. 
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There has also been introduced a new 
type of bottle crate known as the “ LYNX,” 
which has been designed especially for appli- 
cation ‘to mechanical handling, and which 
has received a most encouraging reception 
from the dairy industry. 


The general trend towards mechanical 
handling in dairies has made desirable the 
redesign of many dairy appliances. This in 
turn has led to the introduction of new 
manufacturing techniques at the Park Royal 
factories, and has made possible a more 
extensive application of materials such as 
plastics and aluminium alloys. 


Mickleover Transport Limited. I am glad 
to say that production, particularly of highly 
specialised types of vehicle for commercial 
and government undertakings, continues at a 
very high level. 


Vehicle bodies constructed wholly of fibre 
glass reinforced plastic are now in full-scale 
production, both for ourselves and for other 
commercial undertakings. The unique pro- 
perties of this material, including resistance 
to all forms of corrosion, coupled with light 
weight, make it particularly suitable for use 
in fields quite unrelated to vehicle body 
building, and we are accordingly now using 
it for a variety of purposes in our premises 
and factories. 


In spite of severe competition our haulage 
concerns continue to make good progress. 


U.D. Engineering Co. Ltd. Despite con- 
tinuing credit restrictions at home and 
economic difficulties overseas, and _ the 
changing pattern of demand, evidence of the 
need for the productions of our engineering 
company is provided by the improvement 
in the flow of orders for bottling, mechanical 
handling and industrial refrigerating equip- 
ment. Undoubtedly some part of the 
improvement can be ascribed to the last 
Dairy Show, at which the full range of the 
machinery which the company can offer was 
successfully exhibited and demonstrated. 
Our efforts to introduce this equipment to 
other industries and applications have met 
with some success, for orders have been 
received from several breweries at home and 
abroad. 


During the year another substantial con- 
tract for the USSR was successfully com- 
pleted, as were a number of installations of 
refrigerating plant, some of a highly special- 
ised nature, for chemical and other industries. 
The application of refrigeration to modern 
industry and processes seem always to be 
increasing, and the prospects of this division 
of our engineering company appear very 
satisfactory, in both the short and the long 
term. 

Orders are in hand at a satisfactory !evel, 
and although the market for capital goods 
is a keen one, and subject to forces which are 
not always within our control, nevertheless 
I believe that provided we are aware of 
trends and developments, and remain flexible 
to meet the ‘demands likely to be placed on 
our engineering company, we can face the 
future with confidence. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Australia —The result of our Australian 
subsidiary company showed some improve- 
ment on the previous year, but we are not 
yet earning a worthwhile return on our in- 
vestment. For another year or two we shall 
still have to provide heavy charges for 
depreciation on the new factory, but once 
these are out of the way, and if the economy 
of Australia continues to improve, we are 
hopeful that we shall benefit from our 
venture there. 


New Zealand—Our subsidiary company 
has had an excellent year. As for all milk 
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products, it has been a difficult trading year 
for lactose—the only product we manufac- 
ture in New Zealand—and the success of 
the New Zealand company is largely attri- 
butable to the co-ordination between that 
company and our subsidiary company in 
England which manufactures the same pro- 
duct, and which, except in Australia and 


New Zealand, handles the marketing 
throughout the world of the combined 
production. 


DIRECTORATE 


On February 28th lasts Mr W. A. Blake 
and Mr A. Bracher retired from the Board 
of the company, and also from active 
management. 


Mr Blake had been with the company for 
56 years, and had been a director for 24 
years: Mr Bracher had 48 years’ service and 
had been a director for 10 years. 


We are grateful to them for their valuable 
services and for their contribution to the 
company’s prosperity. We wish them both 
many years of well-earned leisure. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


I know you would wish me to express on 
your behalf our appreciation of the work of 
the management and staff throughout the 
organisation, who have been unsparing in 
their efforts to maintain services to our cus- 
tomers. This has contributed materially to 
the satisfactory result. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the year, was 
approved ; and the remuneration of the audi- 
tors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company, was fixed. 


C. H. BAILEY LIMITED 


(Dry Dock Owners and Ship Repairers) 


The 35th annual meeting was held on Sep- 
tember 19th at Newport, Mon., Group Capt. 
G. B. Bailey, OBE, DFC, DL (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
reported the results of another very satis- 
factory year, during which the Company was 
able, as a result of their policy of capital 
development over past years, to share in the 
prosperity of the Shipping Industry and to 
attain an increased Trading Profit. 


Referring to projected developments at 
Malta, Group Capt. Bailey outlined the dry 
dock facilities available and said that after 
they had been altered in accordance with 
their plans for widening and lengthening the 
docks and developing the shops and repair 
berths, it would be possible to dock any ship 
which can pass through the Suez Canal at 
the present time. He added that apart from 
shiprepairing there was very large scope for 
ancillary industries and within a few years 
this might form a very large part of the 
Company’s business in Malta. 

The chairman continued: The financial 
arrangements are not yet finally settled. The 
proposed scheme is estimated to require 
£5} million, of which £4; million is being 
provided by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The new Maltese Company is to have a 
capital of £750,000. Your Company will 
invest sufficient in this new Maltese Com- 
pany to have control. 


_ Your Board are confident that your par- 
ticipation in this project will be fully justified. 


‘The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 125 per cent on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary Stocks, was approved. 
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WM. CORY & SON 
LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE. F. A. LEATHERS’S 
REVIEW 


The Honourable F. A. Leathers, the Chair- 
man of the Company, presided on Septem- 
ber 18th at the sixty-second Annual General 
Meeting of Wm. Cory & Son Limited held 
at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, 
EAS. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts: 


The coal handled by the Industrial depart- 
ments has shown a reduction in quantity and 
it was found necessary to lay up during last 
summer two of our colliers. The tonnage 
discharged at our Thames and Medway 
wharves was slightly down. The same lower 
result is shown in the Lighterage section. 


The Oil Bunkering department stood up 
very well, having in mind that an‘ increasing 
number of tankers and tramp ships were 
being laid up. 

Our Inland Oil Distribution business had 
advanced still further owing largely to an 
overall increase in the demand for oil pro- 
ducts. 


The voyage results of the whole fleet show 
a welcome increase. We disposed of the two 
oldest units. 


The first of the 18,000-ton tankers is ex- 
pected to be launched at the end of August, 
with the second and third coming along at 
approximately twelve monthly intervals. 


Our ship towage activities through our sub- 
sidigry, R. & J. H. Rea Limited, have had a 
successful twelve months at Avonmouth and 
we should be getting at the beginning of 1959 
the first of the new tugs for Milford Haven. 


We purchased in November of last year 
the whole of the share capital of the Palmer 
group of companies which carry on at Dept- 
ford cold storage of meat and fruit, in addition 
to general warehousing. Your company held 
an important block of shares in James W. 
Cook & Company Limited. We made a 
public offer subsequent to the date of these 
accounts for the remainder of the ordinary 
share capital which I am pleased to say met 
with a full response. James W. Cook & Com- 
pany Limited are one of the most important 
companies on the river Thames engaged in 
warehousing and lighterage. They also 
operate a fleet of coastal tankers. In addition 
Cook own a shipyard at Wivenhoe which is 
engaged upon the construction of small craft. 


Cory Sand and Ballast Company Limited 
has had a good year of trading. Sand Dart 
commenced trading during the year and a 
further specialised ship has been ordered. A 
full year’s trading of the ready-mixed con- 
crete plant has shown a successful result. 


Your company’s incursion into the road 
haulage business has continued its success 
which is encouraging in that in other direc- 
tions this form of transport has not had a 
very good year. 


In the Union of South Africa and South 
West Africa the results have been satisfactory 
and the same can be said for our two sub- 
sidiary companies in Lourenco Marques and 
Beira. In the Federation of Central Africa 
the results have not been up to expectation 
Owing in large measure to poorer trade con- 
ditions. Business in South America has not 
improved and taking particularly into account 
the peso exchange the results have not been 
maintained at the level of the previous twelve 
months. 


The report was adopted. 
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WALTER SOMERS LIMITED 


Hales Owen, Nr. Birmingham 


(Forgemasters, Engineers and Manufacturers of Die Blocks) 


ALL DEPARTMENTS CONTRIBUTE TO RECORD RESULTS 


MR FRANK SOMERS ON FINANCE FOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Walter Somers Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 24th at Haywood Forge, Hales Owen, 
Mr Frank Somers, OBE, MIMechE, JP (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


I am extremely pleased to be able to report 
that the very satisfactory results obtained in 
1956/57 have been exceeded in every depart- 
ment. The Accounts for the year ended on 
March 31, 1958, therefore show a net profit 
before taxation of £321,194 as compared with 
£205,111 for the previous year. 


For this state of affairs, I wish to thank 
my co-Directors, all of whom are employed 
full time in directing the various activities of 
your Company, and here I would like to pay 
special tribute to our Staff and Workpeople 
There must be few concerns able to boast 
of the loyalty and enthusiasm which exist 
at all levels at Haywood Forge. I am sure 
that you too would all like to add your 
appreciation. 


The modernising and rebuilding of the 
furnaces in the Heavy Forge has made 
excellent progress during the year under 
review and a new bogie type furnace for 
re-heating ingots, which is probably the 
biggest oil-fired furnace of its type in this 
country, came into operation last April. This 
furnace, which has many novel features, was 
designed and built by our own staff and for 
this I would like to record an appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered to the 
Company by our Chief Engineer, Mr David 
Carrington. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Since the end of the year under review, the 
Light Forge has come into production. This 
plant will enable us to separate the produc- 
tion of light forgings from that of heavy 
forgings and will undoubtedly lead to greater 
efficiency. New features have been incor- 
porated in this Light Forge based on past 
experience and ideas gained from plants 
visited in other countries, together with the 
very helpful advice willingly given by The 
British Iron and Steel Research Association. 
The building of this plant has freed space 
badly needed in our Heavy Forge. 


An additional heat treatment furnace has 
been added to the Die Block Forge and this 
will enable us to give an even quicker and 


more efficient service to the Drop Forging 
Industry. 


Since the period under review, new 
premises for vour Subsidiary Company, 
Walter Somers (Materials Handling) Limited 
have been completed and the plant is in 
operation. This Company is now engaged 
m the production and sale of handling equip- 
ment of every type including not only auto- 
matic lifting tongs, but pallets, hand trucks, 
cranes, trailers, etc. It is confidently expected 
that the volume of business, although still 
on a small scale, will continue to grow. 


CURRENT TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


I made reference in my last statement to 
the signs of more difficult trading conditions 


in the European market. This tendency, as 
was to be expected, has spread to this 
country and competition is now much more 
intense than it was six months ago. In the 
opinion of your Directors, the  anti- 
inflationary policy of the Government has 
led to much caution and hesitancy in the 
placing of orders and it is likely that this 
state of affairs will continue for a while, 
certainly until the major effects of the recent 
“credit squeeze” have subsided. In these 
circumstances, your Directors feel it would 
be wrong to hold out the promise of the 
trading results for the current year being as 
good as those shown in the attached Accounts 
which are a record in the history of .the 


Company. At the same time, they have 
every confidence in the future of your 
Company. 


Because of these factors and the breathing 
space they may provide for us, your Directors 
feel that now is the opportunity for putting 
into effect a scheme they have had under 
consideration for some time. This will result 
in the complete modernisation of the equip- 
ment in the Heavy Forge, and it is hoped 
that a large part of the work involved can 
be undertaken in our own shops. A survey 
made by a well known firm of fuel efficiency 
experts has confirmed your Directors’ belief 
that the present methods of operating the 
existing heavy forging plant are uneconomic 
and wasteful in manpower. Your Company 
already has a very modern forge for the pro- 
duction of die blocks for the Drop Forging 
Industry, and it now possesses a Light Forge, 
to which reference has already been made, 
which is considered to be the most up-to- 
date of its type. Your Directors believe that 
the proposed scheme, when complete, will 
result in your Company being one of the 
most efficient units in the world for the 
manufacture of forgings of all types, and 
they are satisfied that the whole cost of the 
scheme they envisage will be fully justified 
by the substantial savings which should result 
in due course. Furthermore your Company 
will then be in a much more favourable 
position to take full advantage of any future 
increase in trade. 


PROPOSED “RIGHTS” 
ISSUE 


In order to provide the finance required to 
meet these developments shareholders will 
be asked to approve a scheme which will 
provide new capital amounting to £281,250. 
Application has been made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to make a 
Rights Issue to shareholders on the basis of 
one new ordinary share for every two 
ordinary shares held at a price of 4s. 6d. per 
2s. share. The new shares will rank in all 
respects pari passu with the existing shares 
and, in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, your Directors intend to maintain 
the existing rate of dividend on the increased 
capital in respect of the current year to 
March 31, 1959. 


The Ordinary Shares of your Company 
have for many years enjoyed a quotation on 
the Birmingham Stock Exchange, but your 
Directors now feel that with this increase of 
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capital they should seek a quotation on 
The Stock Exchange, London, and appli- 
cation will accordingly be made. This, if 
granted, should provide you with a wider 
market. 


Your Company has been informed by 
Industrial & Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion Limited and the other Institutional 
holders of the Unsecured Loan Stock that it 
is their intention to exercise their right to 
convert £100,000 of the 63} per cent Loan 
Stock into Ordinary Shares of 2s. each at the 
price of 5s. per share prior to the new Rights 
Issue. The shares so converted will, there- 
fore, be entitled to participate in the New 
Issue. It is also intended to repay, on 
March 31, 1959, the balance then outstand- 
ing of the 5 per cent First Mortgage Deben- 
tures and, in accordance with the terms of 
the Debenture Trust Deed, Debenture 
holders will be given due notice of this on 
October 1, 1958. 


At a later date, and if practicable before 
the end of the current financial year, your 
Directors intend to give consideration to the 
application of some part of the free reserves 
towards a further Capitalisation Issue. 


It is intended to hold an Extraordinary 
General Meeting immediately after the 
Annual General Meeting for the purpose of 
authorising the scheme which I have 
outlined. 

I feel I can commend these proposals to 
you for I am confident that they will assist 


in ensuring the future prosperity of your 
Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the Board’s proposals in connection 
with the increase of capital were sanctioned. 





COAST LINES 
LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Coast Lines Limited was held in London 
on September 23rd: The Chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that after providing for depreciation 
and future surveys and deferred repairs, the 
trading profit for the year 1957 amounted 
to £1,145,808, a fall of £404,068 from the 
level attained in 1956. Up to half way 
through 1957 the trading profit was being 
maintained close to the profit of the same 
period of 1956. Unfortunately, during the 
second half of the year there was a moderate 
decline in many sections of our business. 
The main reason for the decline in profits 
was the increase in operating costs, chiefly 
wages ashore and afloat, to cover which it 
was not possible to obtain commensurate 
increased charges. 


Taxation for the year fell by a sum of 
£254,794 to £542,453. The investment 
allowance has relieved the taxation charge 
against profits by £145,210 as compared with 
£53,190 in 1956. 


The net profit of the Company and Sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £742,226 against 
£890,414 in the previous year, and after 
deducting amounts retained by subsidiaries 
to finance their affairs, Coast Lines Limited 
is left with a net profit for the year of 
£484;594. 


£100,000 has been transferred to Fleet 
Replacement Reserve, £100,000 written 
off premiums paid on acquisition of shares 
in subsidiaries, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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SHEEPBRIDGE 
ENGINEERING 


RECORD TURNOVER AND SALES 


The annual general meeting of Sheepbridge 
Engineering Ltd was held on September 
24th in London, The Right Honourable 
Lord Aberconway, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to March 31, 
1958: 


In the early months of the year under 
review, the business of those subsidiaries 
supplying components to the motor industry 
was adversely affected by the troubles in the 
Middle East. Later, the continued restriction 
on credit facilities led to the postponement by 
many firms of expansion schemes which we 
had hoped would bring us business. Never- 
theless the sales of the group were greater 
than ever before. Despite narrower trading 
margins due to keener competition, the profit 
of the group before taxation at £1,040,452 
compared favourably with that of any past 
year. After providing £605,285 for taxation, 
the balance available for distribution is 
£379,375. The Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 11 per cent ; 
this makes a total distribution for the year of 
16 per cent less tax, compared with 15 per 
cent last year. 


All subsidiaries made a reasonable contri- 
bution to the record turnover. Sheepbridge 
Equipment Ltd and Sintered Products Ltd 
have in particular had a very busy year, and 
the expansions and developments in those 
companies have been most marked. 


Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd has further 
extended its connections with the iron and 
steel industry in the manufacture and instal- 
lation of complete iron ore crushing and 
handling plants. It has also developed a new 
type of hose-handling plant for loading the 
new giant oil tankers having capacities of 
60,000 to 100,000 tons. A new type roller 
bearing gyratory crusher and heavier types 
of tile presses have also been introduced. 
New mining machinery has been developed 
which will assist the National Coal Board in 
increasing the production of large coal. 


Advances in production methods have 
enabled Sintered Products Ltd to produce 
components with vastly improved physical 
properties, thereby widening the range of 
application of its products. Sheepbridge 
Alloy Castings Ltd, however, has found busi- 
ness in aero engine castings very slack, and 
it has not proved easy to obtain alternative 
outlets for our capacity. 


At Twickenham a new coupling, the Recti- 
fiex, has been designed and developed by 
Twiflex Couplings Ltd, and is particularly 
suitable for the increased speeds of modern 
large diesel engines. That company is work- 
ing in close co-operation with the Dunlop 
Rubber Co Ltd in developing the disc brake 
for industrial use. Arrangements have been 
made for the manufacture of Twiflex 
couplings under licence by Zahnraderfabrik 
Renk, one of the largest gearbox manufac- 
turers in Germany. 


Bray Construction Equipment Ltd, has 
again made a very useful contribution to the 
revenue of the group. 


Although the machine tool trade suffered 
greatly reduced demands, the sales of 
Hardinge Machine Tools Ltd were higher 
than in the previous year. During the year 
we introduced two additional lathes to our 


range, a production lathe DSM.59 and a 
centre lathe DV.59. 


Those subsidiaries producing components 
for the motor industry enjoyed increasing 
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activity as the year progressed and made 
their usual useful contribution to the trading 
results, 


The most modern equipment for indivi- 
dually casting high radial pressure piston 
rings has been recently installed. When in 
full operation it will produce rings to meet 
the most meticulous specification of engine 
designers. Seeger circlips are now being made 
by a new method developed by us. 


Other developments which have, been 
engaging the attention of the group’s research 
establishments in recent years are now 
coming to fruition and will contribute to our 
revenue. New processes and products are 
continually being sought and investigated. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ANGLO-CEYLON 
_& GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of The Anglo-Ceylon & General Estates 
Company, Limited, was held on September 
23rd in London. 


Mr. Francis W. Douse, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit was £519,164 as 
against £389,851 last year. Early in the 
year the directors declared and paid an 
interim dividend of 6d. per 5s. unit and 
they are now recommending a final dividend 
of ls. 6d. per unit, both less income tax, 
making a total of 2s. less tax for the year out 
of earnings of 2s. 10.72d. per unit less tax. 


A while ago as a’result of comparatively 
steady profits for some years both in Ceylon 
and Mauritius I committed myself to a 
statement of the proportion of our profits as 
between those two islands; I rather hesi- 
tated then about giving this information 
because I visualised that some time or other 
the proportion might well be distorted and 
that in fact happened during the past year 
when owing to bad prices and bad marketing 
of Ceylon teas the profits from that Island 
went down to 20 per cent, and those of 
Mauritius became 80 per cent of our earn- 
ings, although the volume of produce sold 
remained in more or less the same proportion 
as in previous years. 


The company elected to become an Over- 
seas Trade Corporation and on present rates 
of taxation the company derives a good 
benefit. 


POSITION IN CEYLON 


I am sure the question which most stock- 
holders are asking themselves is what is hap- 
pening in Ceylon. It is indeed a tragedy that 
what was a prosperous and happy island a 
comparatively short while ago has now 
become one which is indeed very short of 
money and which is seething with discontent. 
It is quite understandable that having gained 
Dominion status the inhabitants of the island 
would like to run their own affairs and 
““ Ceylon for the Ceylonese ” would have been 
a justifiable aim to which nobody could 
object, but it is the means of achieving this 
aim which demand the most carefully weighed 
consideration free of all political prejudice 
and personal ambition. 


Instead of Ceylonisation there is a demand 
by certain politicians for Nationalisation 
which is quite a different thing and an 
“ Agricultural Plan” has been drawn up 
which visualises the taking over by Govern- 
ment of many undertakings in Ceylon, and 
particularly foreign-owned concerns. This 
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implies complete bureaucratic control of a 
large sector of the commercial activity of the 
Island. It has been admitted and indeed has 
been set out in print in the Agricultural Plan 
that “the high average yield per acre of 
estates owned by Sterling Companies is an 
index of the extremely efficient manner in 
which these foreign owned tea estates have 
been managed and maintained.” 


What a pity it is that there should be talk 
of putting a brake on such progress by the 
suggestion of Nationalisation of the Tea and 
Rubber estates in “foreign” ownership 
solely for the sake of an ideology. 


Nationalisation of agriculture has not been 
a success elsewhere in the world. Is there 
reason to think that Ceylon, with so much 
at stake, can succeed where others have 
failed ? 


MAURITIUS 


In Mauritius the Island sugar crop for 
1957/58 season was slightly lower than the 
1956/57 record ; the company’s crop, includ- 
ing Mon Tresor and Mon Desert Limited, 
was however, an all time record and reached 
the figure of 68,074 tons. 


As regards current year’s prospects, it is 
not easy to forecast what the sugar crop will 
be as following the nearby passage of two 
cyclones the timing of cutting of various 
areas was affected. We shall almost certainly 
have an excellent crop but whether it will 
be quite as large as last year I cannot say. 


The situation in Tea has improved; 
regular shipments are arriving from Ceylon 
and leeway in sales is being made up. Prices 
have shown some improvement over last 
year and I am hopeful that our results from 
Ceylon will be better. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


iy these days of advanced civilisation there are only two 
ways to riches—the football pools or a directorship 
alongside a brilliant chairman. My talents are such that 
I have won more by logic than by chance, but to improve 
on £3,500 a year I need the scope which can only be 
offered in a company headed by an outstanding man. _ If 
you can more fully exploit the commercial instinct of an 
experienced management consultant, and if you believe 
in top men being paid by results, please write to Box 1033. 


7 EDUCATIONAL 


9i- a line. 


gee OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square. S.W.1. Term 
begins October 13th. Classes and lectures on the 
Spanish language, literature and culture. 
10,000 volumes. Courses at the Spanish Universities. 
Special preparation classes for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced level).—For full details apply to the 
Secretary, SLO 8381. 
NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
—Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. General Certificate 
of Education; C.LS.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E£.; Brit I.R.E.; R.LB.A.; and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway 499), 
London. W.C.2. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hail 
students passed Lond, Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E. Law. Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 

Tee j : ; cme 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualitied 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London ‘Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law. 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Library of over 


(Dept. 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line: Required 6/- a line. 


REED PAPER GROUP 
MARKET RESEARCH 


The Reed Paper Group is further extending its 
market research facilities and is creating new 
appointments in its Market Research Unit. The 
unit’s field of activity covers a wide range of 
products and markets. Its primary mode of 
operation is by ficld survey, involving the inter- 
viewing of high level executives in industry. In 
the case of certain projects parallel economic 
research is also involved. The unit is located in 
London. 


Applicants should be experienced in industrial 
rather than in consumer market research, and 
should have a first or second class honours degree, 
preferably in economics, although the absence of 
a qualitication in economics will not necessarily 
debar. 


The prospects for successful candidates are excel- 
lent. Together with attractive starting salaries 
and other benefits, which include participation in 
the Group’s house purchase and non-contributory 
pension schemes, these posts offer the possibility 
of real satisfaction and opportunities for original 
and stimulating work. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict confi- 
dence, should set out full details of qualifications 
and experience and be addressed to: 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
Group Personnel Division, 


ALBERT E. REED & CO., LTD., 
Larkficld, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 
quoting Ref. MR/54. 


“THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP in the 
Department of Industrial Administration. Candidates 
must hold a professional qualification suitable for teaching 
budgetary control and standard costing. Experience in 
industry is essential The salary will be on a _ scale 
£900 x £50 - £1,350, with the possibility of extension x 


£75-£1,650. The starting point will depend on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Superannuation is under the 
F.S.S.U., and there is a system of Family Allowances. 


Members of the teaching staff are allowed to undertake 
a limited amount of consulting work. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
Secretary-Treasurer, Royal College of Science 
Technology, Glasgow, C1. 


ey EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATION dealing 
with industrial relations requires senior officer. Good 
education and industrial experience essential. Age 28-40. 
Salary from £1,200 to £1,400 p.a. Contributory pension 
scheme. Reply by letter giving full details of training 
and experience and copies of testimonials to the Secretary, 
Association of Chemical and Allied Employers, 166 
Piccadilly, London, WI. 


the 
and 


JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED 


require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental research into long 
and short term demand characteristics for the 
Company's products. 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions. and also to suggest 
new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 


The post offers variety and interest and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly developing 
industrial market research section. 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 30. Industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable—Apply in writing, stating age. 


qualifications, and experience, to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL), 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 


quoting reference PM/SE/239. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 


Applications are invited for the above position. Ap- 
plicants should have an appropriate University Degree and 
qualifications and experience in Accountancy. Salary 
£A2,160/£A2.510 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 


_— Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
Applications close in Australia and London on 3lst 
October, 1958. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


A vacancy occurs in the Commercial Manager's 
department of the Board at their Headquarters in 
Leicester for an Assistant Statistician. The post is 


open to graduates in economics with qualifications and/or 
experience in statistical work and preference will be 


given to those who have knowledge or experience of 
market research. i 

The commencing § salary will be within Grades 
A.P.T.6/7 (£640-£785) of the National Salary Scales 


according to qualifications and experience. - 
The position is pensionable and the svccessful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. _ 
Applications stating age, experience, qualifications, 
present appointment and salary, together with the names 
of two referees, should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Board, Beverley House, University Road, Leicester, within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 
A. GWYNNE DAVIES, 
Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ACCOUNTS 


(INTERNAL AUDIT) 


The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority invite 
applications from Qualified Accountants with some years” 
of professional experience, preferably supported by com- 
mercial experience, for a senior post as head of the 
Authority’s Internal Audit organisation. Applicants 
should be accustomed to dealing with management at all 
levels and to controlling the audit of self-accounting 
branches. The successful applicant will be based at Risley, 
near Warrington. Lancashire and will be responsible to 
the Authority’s Director of Accounts for the work carried 
out by the Internal Audit staff at all the Authority's 
Establishments. 


The salary will be within the range £2,100 to £2,600 
with membership of the Authority’s contributory pension 
scheme. Housing or assistance towards house purchase 
may be available. 


Application forms may be obtained on request (by Post 
Card) to the Establishment Officer, United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 11 Charles Il Street, London, 
swl. Please quote reference No. 88. Closing date 
October 14th. 


N agricultural economist, preferably with a good 
knowledge of statistics, is required for an interesting 
appointment in the Head Office Marketing Division of 
the Milk Marketing Board. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates in the age group 25-30 years. 
This is a permanent and pensionable appointment after 
a probationary period of service.—Applications should be 
addressed to the Chief Personnel Officer, Milk Marketing 
Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey, quoting reference No. 212. 
ASS-OBSERVATION LIMITED has a vacancy for 
a research officer, preferably with previous experience 
of survey work at executive level. Write with details 
of age. qualifications, previous jobs to 148, Cromwell 
Road, SW7. 


BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED 


Invites applications from young graduates for 
a post in the 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The successful applicant, 
on the Company's offices in the West End of 
London, will be required to carry out Field 
Research work. This work, which is both varied 
and interesting, offers prospects both within the 
department and the organisation. 


who will be based 


Good progressive salary and excellent condi- 
tions of employment which include a voluntary 
contributory Pensions Fund. 


Write. giving full details, 


to :—The 
Officer. 


Bath Road, Bridgwater, 


Personnel 
Somerset. 


~ THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited from post-graduate students 
with capacity for research for scholarships in Anthropo- 
logy and Sociology, including Oceanic Linguistics, Dermo- 
graphy, Economics, including Economic History and 
Economic Statistics, Geography, Australian History. Far 
Eastern History (China and Japan)*. Pacific History, Inter- 
national Relations, Law, Political Science including Public 
Administration, Philosophy, Political and Social Philosophy 
and Statistics, including Mathematical Statistics. 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years, and may be extended for a third year. Scholars 
are expected to enrol for a Ph.D. Degree. 

The present value of a scholarship is £A833 per annum. 
Married scholars with dependent children may be granted 
an additional allowance of £A225 per annum in respect 
of the first child and a further £A75 per annum for each 
other child. 

A grant will be made towards a scholas’s fares to and 
from Canberra at the commencement and expiration of 
his scholarship. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned ** to whom applications 
should be submitted, or from the Secretary, the Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University regularly 
considers applications in June and November, but special 
consideration may be given to applications at other times. 
Scholarships may be taken up at any time after award, 
including vacation periods. 

*A substantial knowledge of the relevant language is a 


pre-requisite. 
**R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar, 
Box 4, G.P.O.. Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 
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CONOMIST required by BRITISH PETROLEUM 

COMPANY LIMITED in its Head Office in London. 
Applicants, aged 25-30, should have a good degree in 
Economics and have experience of Applied Economics. 
Would be required to undertake economic studies of 
individual countries in which an Oil Company would be 
interested. Salary according to age and experience. Non- 
contributory Pension Fund. Assisted House Purchase 
Scheme. Removal expenses and settling-in allowance 
payable in certain cases. Luncheon Club. Write giving 
full particulars, quoting reference H.4450, to Box 5851, 
c/o 191, Gresham House, EC2. 





UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY 


The United Kingdom Atomic 
applications from QUALIFIED 
the following posts :-— 


qd) 


Energy Authority invite 
ACCOUNTANTS for 


An Assistant Chief Accountant for 
Group at Risley. near Warrington, 
salary scale £1,735-£1.970. 
had experience of 
a large 


the Industrial 
Lancs., on a 
Applicants should have 
Financial and Cost accounting in 
organisation. 


@) Senior 


Accountants on a salary scale £1,360-£1.630. 
(a) 


One post at Risley, near Warrington, Lancashire 
for which experience of Financial and Cost 
accounting is necessary. 
One post at Aldermaston, 
Cost accounting. 

One post at Oxford, responsible 
Accounting of the Research Group. 


(b) Berkshire, mainly for 


(c) for Financial 


(3) Accountants on a salary scale £1,120-£1.305. 

(a) Two posts at Risley for general duties in 
accounts organisation. 

(b) One post at Aldermaston for which good experi- 


ence of Stores accounting, costing and budgetary 
control is desirable. 


the 


(4) Recently qualified accountants on a salary scale from 
£815 at age 25 rising, subject to satisfactory service, 
to £1,585, for internal audit duties in Berkshire and 
Lancashire. There will be opportunities for transfer to 
the Authority’s Group accounting staffs. 


There is a contributory pension scheme and housing or 


assistance towards house purchase may be available in 
some locations. 


_Application forms may be obtained on request (by Post 
Card) to the Establishment Officer, United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 11 Charles II Street, London, 


Swi. Please quote reference No. 87. ate 
October 14th, F —— 





MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


Petfoods Limited seek a qualified Cost Accountant, 
aged 28-38 years, experienced in modern management 
accounting with particular reference to the installation 


and operation of fiexible budgets and 


long and short 
term forecasts. 2 


The duties, which will be performed in co-operation 
with a team of financial and cost accountants, 
Statisticians, economists and industrial engineers, will 


be mainly concerned with the collection of information 
leading to the establishment of flexible budgets and 
control over performance. 
First-class opportunity for the right man in a company 
which is an important member of an American group. 
Commencing salary, £1,200-£1,600 p.a., with generous 
non-contributory pension, life assurance and sickness 
benefits. Assistance will be given with housing. 


Applications to Chief Personnel Offic 
Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leics. — 


—_— REVENUE: HM INSPECTOR OF TAXES. 
Pensionable posts for men and women at least 21 and 
under 31 on August 1, 1958 with Ist or 2nd class 
honours degree: age extension. and no degree require- 
ment, for candidates with regular service in HM Forces 
or HM Overseas Civil Service. Starting salary, men 
(London) £625 or higher. Maximum £1,285. Promotion 
Prospects, 5 day week. Write Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W!, for application form 
quoting No. 228/58/23. Closing date October 14, 1958. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 
‘2 BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS, LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). 
The next Examinations will be held on Tuesday. Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, November 25, 26, 27 and 28, 
1958. Membership can only be obtained by those who 
have passed the prescribed Examinations. Copies of the 
Syllabus can be obtained from the Secretary, 4 Clareville 
Grove, South Kensington, London. S.W.7. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 


more Particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 


XPORT COUNSEL on North American Market by 
Canadian consultant.—Write, Box 1027. 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


Mortgage Loans on £50 and Upwards 


54°% FOR 3-8 YEARS 


Explanatory leafict from 
City Treasurer, Dept. P., Town Hall, Manchester 2. 
Tel.: CEN 3377, Ext. 217. 


NTERTAIN THE NEW WAY. Show your colour 
photographs with an Aldisette Projector, £21 12s.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd.. 66 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES for 
work and offices: We instal and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 


Bar 4506. 
EAUTY and the boiler house. Instal Nu-way oil- 
firing in the home and banish the chores and the 
dirt from your boiler. Nu-way means a warm home at 
all times and plenty of hot water. Write for illustrated 
— Heating Plants, Ltd. (Box A60), Droit- 
wich. 
Hew could the King of Spain have avoided having his 
beard singed and his ships sunk? Why, send his 
Armada against us laden with El Cid and Fino Feria, of 
course. What a welcome these two superb Spanish 
sherries always win from the English. 


Ottawa. Printed in England 
Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 
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